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LECTR  SERMN  SEK:  AM  KEF  llESP 
I:  "WOMEN  WEA  vING  TALI. IT" 


^TKODUCT 
General 

oncG  again  wld.  like  io  comnience  a lecir— serinn  serie^ 
bt  ths  yr  on  a sub jet  already  have  some  familiarity 
am  refer  to  Responsa,  as  deliiiiated  earlier  by  WJ 
whose  bk  "AM  Kef  Rsp"  am  using  as  a basis  fr  discus־ 

1  in  these^^ive  months:  Jan  — May  will  ■fise  3 exainples 
of  ifeesponsa  as  these  quest  have  been  askd  ovr  past 
sev  yrs  & will  rsuige  ovr  wide  field  of  topics 
b Spec 

1 bt , 1st,  let  me  review  c^^j^ept  of  Kesp  bee  recently 
even  manner  of  issuing  a Kesp  undergone  slight  chan,: 

2 Kesp  all  emerge  post-Talm  in  MAges;  Law  had  been  co- 
dified  bt  now  new  prob  1ms  arose;  scholars  sc at_t;rd  & 
at  issue:  how  to  get  proper,  valid  opinion,  ru^ng 

3 quest  askd,  circulatd,  among  rabb  author  & an 

swr  was  adhered  to;  it  was  most  often  case  of  1 ialm 
author,  one  r,  who  made  judgement,  R a Judge  <5ג  teach 

4 ths  way  also  in  Kef  movemnt  until  more  recently, ^s- 
/*pecially  under  chairmanship  of  ’ 'J.  H at  first,  leading 

/ Talm  scholars  of  Ref  gave  judgement,  then  febose  who 

(.knew  Codes  bt  more  recently 

5^-g?7consen^us  under  WJ,  with  experts  on  special  legal- 
itifTs^calld  in  to  help  in  dec— making  process.  loday 
Kesp  /s/  by  WJ  as  Chair  bt  gev  othr  sig  as  well  ^ so 
a much  broader  basis  fr  our  time. 

iUDY 

^ TALLIT 

1 want  to  turn  to  an  issue  of  some  import^to  u?  in  our 
cong  ■-fi׳  B i■  ■v^־  •rn  tic  1 1 1 i tt  ז a woman  wearing  a f fr  prayer 

2 in  a se^e  relatd  to  issue  here  of  women  cal  Id  to 
on  Sat Ho lid  bt  that  already  been  settled  wth  sev 
Women  (youngr  ones)  on  Sat  AM  & once  in  2nd  Sanct  on 


hv 


KH  (a21d  Temple  walls  have  nt  fallen  down  J ) 
furt  hr  ,^'related  in  some  degree  to  SimchT  as  women 

.1•  • • — m IT  ^ ד _ — > X'  ^ ^ > «1־^  .-V  י t 1 ^ 


partic  ever  niore  fully  in  Halcofot;  should  they/would 
they  carry  T scrolls  ^^th/wthout  Talleisim? 

4 one  of  our  ladies,  a memb,  wears  T Q>  Sabb  cause  of 
some  disc  & controv  bt  I have  found  that  those  most 
vocal,  know  least  re  mean,  use,  weeirin^  of  T ajid  in 
ths  cojitext,  a disc  is  in  order 

3  all  the  more  so  bee  ment  as  a Kesp  in  Rabbi  J bookJ 
HISTORY  ^ 

1 orjg^^T^g'an'•  = cloak  or  garment,  probab  resembld  blankt 
of  Hedoui^s^  vs  cold/heat  of  desert;  later,  made  of  . 
fine  material,  reserabld  Koaian  c loalc  used  by־  wealthy^ 
or  by  scholars  to  mark  them  as  men  of  grt  distinctn 

2 aftr  70  CE,  when  occurd  destr  of  T,  garnint  more  & mr 


for  ^el  purposes;' as  Jews  adhered  more  to  gen/sec  ap;) 
ranees,  T ajmallet?  & a prayr  garment 

3 basis  is  N15:  38-41;  bl^e  stripe  is  reflect  of  blue  | 

ment  in.  T ■ sky/Gd;  worn":  & AM  serv  except  9 ■^■v  ^vh en 
worn  in'aft  bt  Chaz  also  at  eve  servse  OJ  ^fx.־  ' 

4 size:  to  clothe  small  ch  able  to  walk  ( SlIArch ) ; 

by  small  ch  under  BM  age  among  Ashk  bt  among  Polesli 
& Seph  only  by  m men;  Orientals:  sNiy  ixnm  m so  wr ! 

5 to  be  envelopd  by  it  = envelopd  by  holiness  as  a-s)^ 
bridegrm  dresses  wth  T under  '׳־hup; dead  male  may 
be  bur^d  in  it  bt  fringes  have  been  (^^^t  of f J 

6 aliy;hs  part  of  lore  re  T bt,  once  rule  made,  there 
exce[וtns  &,  as  usual  in  Jud,  Min  hag  more  observed  & 
oftn  stronger  than  Halacha. 

1 wth  wmn  wearing  T,  added  dimension  comes  to  fore:  a 
woman  is  released  l&rm  observance  of  all  pos  Cs  bt  n 
frm  neg  Gs I 

2 sounds  difj'ic  bt  nt  really:  Pos  Cs  excusd  bee  of  ot 
obli^^ations  such  as  children  primari  ly . bt  hshold״al 
so,  going  or  doing  work, 

3 so,  given  extenuating  circumstances,  §he  nd  nt  foll\ 
pos  Gs  bt  neg  must  be  kept  at  all  costs:  bee  nt  to 
do  something,  does  nt  interfere  wth  ones  obv  duties 
nt  kil].!nt  idoltry,  nt  steal 

4 placing  into  our  context,  wearing  of  f is  a pos  G & 
as  a conseqiience  may  be  omittd  by  woman  altho,  of  c 
she  is  free  to  part iccipat e . Men  must  obs  pos  & neg 

^^Cs  &.  fr  ultra  ortho:  613  Cs  &■  dare  nt  omit  any 

j5  right  away  a problm:  since  T must  be  worn  in  day  tm 

; ”you  shall  see  them"  as  vs  nighttime  when  cant  be  s 
Women  espec  must  bd  careful  nt  to  f a\l  into  trap  of 
vanity  (male  chauvenism  is  obv  here ! ) J 

6 quest  real'y  is:  should  woman  say  the  Bijj-ocho  ovr  T? 
It  is  a Pos  G & ths  nt  oblig  upon  women:  shld  women 
gpk  of  prrujise  of  Gd  ? | bt  how  then  explain  bless  ovr 
Lulv  or  Matz  which  woman  also  does?  Bee  Lulv  & Mtz= 
only  lx  a yr  each  bt  Tallit  is  every  day  & ths  nay 
lit  be  pössible  on  all  such  occasions  ““ 

7 discussion  ranges  and  rages  l)ck  &•  fl?h  bee  ].egit  ^u׳ 

״ —re  a r who  was  blind:  can  he  wear  T bee  cant  "see"T 

well,  if  he  Ccin  w0ar  it,  women  all  the  more  sol 

8 bt  in  our  trad,  things  never  tliat  simple  aa1d’~^n1e  o 
greatest  authorities:  Rashi,  Rambam  vs  recitation  o 
the  blessing  bt  none  so  foi^ceful  as  to  say  that 
women  can  nt  wear  the  Tallit; 

9 while  in  our  time,  women  do  nt  wr  it,  !.mtil  rabb  Ju 
and  modeim  society' p,  con ^iderations  tk  over,  women 
Certainty  did  wear  Tall  eisim,  nr  titicjp  1־׳1 ^;^±זו»  * i-^ir 

'\(Ec/  Ct-ß  /J-xxzAo 
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CUNCLUSIüN 
A General 

1 see  then  the  many  intricate  s'teps  and  int eimingling 

themes  which  must  be  talcen  ijito  consideration  on 
wnat  Iks  like  a simple  & obv  -^•4.  [ 

2 aM«  autiiorities  (MAges)go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  acts 
to  anc  women  bee  they  think  it  might  have  ueen  thus; 
fr  ex;  Michal,  d of  baul , usd  to  put  on  Tef  & J onahs 
wife  usd  to  put  on  Tz  as  she  made  pilg  to  Jerusalemi 

3 on  othr  hand,  we  have  corroborating  sources  which 
tell  us  that  d of  Meir  of  li  did  pt  on  ^'ef,  did  expn 
T lesson  and  was  probably  calld  to  the  T 

4 those  who  maintain  that  Jud  is  monolithic,  that  it 
is  & haS  been  one  & the  same  over  the  centuries, 
simply  do•«  nt  know  what  they  are  talking  abt.  Rath 


er,  they  reflect  the  arrog  of  ortho  rabbinate. 


1^1' 


Specific 

nt  ths  way  here  in  our  movement,  in  our  ^n 


B 


2 women  more  than  welcome,  on  gd  trad  aut hority to 
wear  a T wth  the  added  thought  that  it  should  be 
worn  in  keeping  with  the  custCm  of  our  local  trad 

3 women  can  wear  it  fr  ST,  when  calld  to  when  at 

prayer  at  the  AM  service;  alt  ho,  the. e wld  be  a ques 
re  KN  ■5^hen  ^ (is  only  a men  wear 

cuid  since  it  is  a ' 1■ ‘ 11 .יי  hriTTj  nt  follwd  i31  ^yh  universi' 

4 we  come  out  then  on  lib  side  of  the  question  aaidit 
is  cert  a pt  of  view  with  which  I wld  fnlly  agree; 
fr  a Wfdiian  to  wear  a T bringalier  into  mainstream  of 
worship  and  tliat  is  where  women  of  our  cong  belong, 

Ajnen  . 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve.,  Jan  13,  1984 

Sprijig  Lect  Sermn  Series 
Americ  Refrm  Responsa:  Part  I; 
"Romen  Rearing  Tal'it" 
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ACTIVITIES:  ז 

Concert  wth  HI.'vES;  Opera  in  85 

WIESEL  in  Oct,  of  ths  yr  ° mark  our  ^miv  hr* 

other  new  & tested  programs  cont inue : + 

Sh  D 2x  a yr  /(^u  *>־׳  --t  - 

Art/Museiim  - 

History  I'roject י / . י  . 

YTH:  yth  grp,  Yng  Adit  & upgraded  Habb  Student i,bio 
wth  help  of  Mark  & Rita  H,  CHavura  lx  mo 
cont  to  struggle  to  chmige  image  & nd  yr  help 
e1 ק ■־  A־-r  _ ^  ׳/< ״ 

PHES 

these  programs/projects  cant  be  initiated,  earn ec 
on  ^^thout  supprt  & coop  of  •Brd  & 2 indiv:P  & 
let  me  spk  of  EH  first 

should  nt  be  known  as  man  who  did  away  wth 
in  add:  strong  personal  leadership 

personal  involvement  in  lives  of  people  rf 
visits  to  ill  in  hosp  & homes  of  beroavd 
boin  enorm  respons  y ) a sm:^e 

& I've  personally  always  f e 1 g^  balance 

all  ths  while  in  position  of  majr  respo  s in  his 
prof f/bvisiriess  life  & earnd  majr  promotion  also 

he  <5נ  I shard  grt  deal  ovr  yrs  & nt  only  past  5 ג 
d of  his  m (whom  I remembr) , illness,  boys  BM  ^ ^ 

ajn  glad  to  say  our  2 fam  socialize  on  persnl  lev 
& Ive  been  lucky  in  that  respect  wth  of fie  famil 
ovr  the  years  ^ ^ ^ 

taJee  ths  opport  to  thank  E again  fr  my  25th 

of  c,  he  lucky  I*m  so  easy  to  work/live  withl  I T! 
■w■  while  nt  alw-  in  agreement,  alw  fnd  way 

nt  always  thus;  really,  startd  out  badly  yrs  ago 
nt  always  fr;  yelld  & sermd  at  © othr  10  yrs  ago| 

one  of  roasns  we  brought  togethr  was/is  Sonj^a^ 
her  understand,  percept,  intelligence 
gemiine  smile  , 

personal  warmth 


’ib  to  wellbeing  of  ,0 

5^  rw  ^ ■0 

lecent  wine,  all  Olv 


she,  wth  EH,  made  real  contrd^b  to 


if  only  wld  learn  to  serve  decent 


! 


ii 


T.tEAS  ^ r 

having;  said  all  ths,  spk  also  of  H I'eist 
his  5 yrs  frouti'ht  wth  difficulty  & adversity  re 
his  ovm  sever  illness  &■  later  d of  Bachrc 

has  done  a herculean  job  in  follow  & floshin{; 
out  the  pattrn  set  down  by 

and  he  hands  on  a healthy  & ^,rorkable  systm  to  G 
to  say  he  tk  his  job,  his  resp  serif)11sly  = un- 
derst ateinent  of  the  yr ! 


dont  want  to  belabor  the  pt  bt  thiik  it  accurt 
to  say  that  @ penny  of  cong  funds  = sacrd  to  hs 
trust ; never  lightly;  alwys  fr  yr  benefit,  our 
Nurture ־ ־  SU^^JULju^ 
wonder  how  many  of  u realize  deptfi  of  commitiiint 

and,  in  add,  before  his  ill,  peirt  of  study  grp 
part  of  all  cong  functions 

above  all,  regular  attend  at  byn  services 
in  short,  a "rel"  identification  nt  just  for 
appearajice ' s sake, 

indicate  breadth  of  his  mind  & spirit:  he  t^trd 
frun  his  reg  position  at  certn  pt  in  age,  then 
recalld  bee  cld  nt  got  along  wthout  him 

f chosen  to  retire  frm  liis  off  here  as  frea 
he  has  already  signd  up  for  TV  computer  progr־• 

& when  does  tlis  new  educ  progr  am  be  gin?  tonior^c^ 

EVA  been  integral  part  of  all  ths  & oftn  wth  ! 
inner  ambivalent  cfteelings 

tjTT ־*‘• ־ — B r OTffd  ■at  o ac  b — ! 

ve  go  back  a long  way  togethr  &■  I rospct  her 
^uperfic:  thank  her  fr  her  help  ro  c ncert  & h!! 
she  will  cont,  as  well  as  wth  raffls,  etc 

»T  bt  far  more:  her  true  & sincere  dev  to  ^yn  hav( 
been  an  iiispir  to  me  & to  othrs 

she  c.:  Rich  a gd  cong  team  & we  thaiilc  them,  i 

I 

All  having  been  said  & new  offic  addressed  on  Irid^ 
we  are  indeed  a very  luchy  co:1g  family 
”Behold,  how  gd  & plesant  it  is  fr  fam  of  Isr,  fr 
Iffam  of  irr,  to  dwell  togethr  in  unity”. 
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iiliVIiJW  OF  ״YENTL״ 


INTRO  DUCT 
A General 

1 were  I part  of  grp  that  makes  lists  i^e  movies  of  '8 
wld  certnly  include  "Tentl"  - as  one  of  the  w^^tj 

2 film  is  "txnreal”  in  evry  sense  & frm  ev  pt  of  vxew 
& it  has  noth  to  do  wth  whethr  one  is  attund  to  B 
t>treisand  or  not 

some  scenes  might  lend  themselves  to  being  humerous 
bt  I found  them  childish  & very  often  an  embarrasmn 
Yentl  a^l6  mill  movie  is  based  on  a 21  p.  story  by 

t־e 


I Bashevis  linger  entitled  *’Y  the  Yeshiva  Boy^bt 


3 

4 


depth  there  is  no  pt  of״  oי-=7 ז t-snl 

Y a girl  frm  typical  EE  v:j^ll^| 
in  saerd  bits  and  has  been  tauj 


tains  are  dra\m  when  the 
Y is  gd  at  her  stiidie 


c I irt  £ 

'׳Ä«; 


style,  mood,  coaicept. 
Specific 

story  is  very  siniple: 
has  s'יown  an  interest 
secretly  by  her  fathr 
secretly,  in  sense  that  c 


bt  contrary  to  exן)ect,  caent  cook,  se\ 


two  of  t]1e!n  pore  ovr  the 

״ . , נ 1 


B 


& Ivs 


shop,  etc  as  is  expeetd  of  maturing  J girl, 

3 when  her  f d,  Y crops  her  hair  & bee  cant  .■^Tiifty  in 
village,  Ivs  to  find  a Yesh  which  will  accept  her.  «1 
^ince  cant  get  in  as  a woman,  p^gs  as  a man  & on 
ths  subterfuge  hangs  the  tale 

4 Y shares  studies  wth  iiien,  sleeps  in  1 bed  w׳ith  one 
ofPtol^r^s  was  custom  re  home  hospitality,^  finally 
learn  enough  to  argue  Talm  pts  with  them^As  a•,  fellov 
who  has  gaiTi  ed  rospect  of  s c h o 1 ar s  ׳»-*דז *״ י  / 

5 also,  bee  of  twist  of  story,  is  led  to  court  Haddas, 
is  acceptd  by  her  p & bec^wonH:  identify  hrself, 

You  can  imagine  hilaJlify  of  wedd  night,  fitting  fr  m 
clothing,  consumating  m;  I was  amused  I 

6 finally,  aftr  much  trial  & trib,  Y reVeals  herself 
to  male  fr  she  has  fallen  in  love  with,  he  is  enrage 
goes  back  to  m hicj  beloved  •Iladdas  & Y Ivs  fr  Ajnerice 

7 the  film  ends  vth  Barbra  singing  & we  go  home  nt 
upliftd  bt  confused,  even  aingry  bee  certain  obvious 
pts  of  ref  have  been  left  unanswrd  & nt  dlt  wthJ 

BODY 


A VILLA  fE  - Nostalgia  j 

1 the  first  pt  at  issue  concerns  the  village  in  which 
Y lives;  it  is  supposd  to  be  a typ^ical  place  in  EE  ׳ 

' bt  the  P ו r- 1 1 n 1 ■i  n n , modernity  cant  help  but  be  obv 

2 what  we  are  deal  wth  here  is  modern  Prague  & Czech־״ 

and  the  people  whom  Streisnd  has  ae^enibld  & costumed 
are  quite  diff  frm  the  "real״  people  one  can  readily 
view  at  ICP,  pictiares  taken  by  Ionian  V^ishniac . I 

3 that  is  nt  to  say  that  gd  times  were  notTad  by  the 
poor  people  of  that  time  X^d  place  but  the  over- 


ii 

whelming  condit  of  povrty,  despair,  oppression  nt  th 
& instead  we  get  Strei s view,  her  nostalgia,  rathr 
them  the  reality  ve  see  in  Singer,  ^hol  Al,  Peretz,e 
more,  what  Y wants  is 
comes  jto  the  bkseller, 
ly  & when  she  does  not 

chased  away;  she  can  buy  only  through 


soon  as  sh 
Sy^r  ^tfon^n  oj 
^ roT^,  she  is 


to  rd  books  but  ״s 

r 1 


she  is  handed  b 


t h s 


of  c,  ths  presupposes  that  our  people 


a man 

at  end  of  19tl 

& beg  of  20th  cent  were ''readers”  & that  we  were  tru 
a "people  of  the  Bk"  bt  evidence  vs  this/except  in 
grt  cities  wth  centrs  of  learning׳ , ;־.Yesh  to  which  Y 
now  seeks  to  go  in  order  to  study 

in  film,  her  m,  presumably  d,  nevr  mentioned;  she  i 
driven  to  sk  learning  away  frra  home  only  aftr  d of 
& one  of  most  päignant  scenes  is  her  singing  a song 
to  his  memory;  whethr  fathr  wld  actual ly  help  a d to 
study,  is  a moot  pt , Perhaps  bt  nt  comi^ion,  to  be  sn 
frm  then  on  only  imrirobabi  1 it ies , embarrassments  & 
farce,  j»;uite  diff  frm  short  story.  Singer  :a  ^hypot h- 
situation  wth  full  awareness  of  pitfalls  bt  StTreisan 
has  made  ths  improbable  situation  into  a'true*  story 
& simply  nt  possible, 

PLACi;:  UF  WOMAN 


1 in  scone  aftr  scene  issue  of  Y dressd  as  a man  bt  b^ 
in^;  a woman  is  hackd  to  death;  she  is  fit  Id  for  a 
marriage  suit;  she  teaches  the  wife  I'almd;  she  is  iir 
gd  to  swim  v;th  the  boys  in  the  r & only  when  hysteri 
cal  will  they  Iv  her  alone 

2 it  is  a f.-i^^^sy  island  in  the  midst  of  reality,  alms 

a joke  & the  story  deserves  better.  On  hand, 

what  kind  of  woman  is  Iladas? 

3 pretty’i ; also,  sorvs  tea,  sensuous,  without  a brain; 

sews,  B1alcן^es  cookies,  etc,  & when  Y asks  bridegrm 
re  fiancees  thoughts  or  feelings,  answr:  what  kind 
of  feel  does  she  to  have?  implying:  not  nec  for 
her  prime  function  which  is  to  taice  care  of  hm/h.snds 

4 there  is  a very  kind  of  issue  at  stalce  here: 

what  is  the  place  of  woman  within  context  of  Jud?  It 
seems  strange  that  twi^e  within  two  wks  toTich  on  ths 
subject:  last  wk  re  "woman  wearing  Tall"  & now  place 
of  womaji  as  a scholar,  reader,  expounder  of  sacfd  tx 

5 when  Streisand  is  on  the  bo^t,  at  end  of  film  & sail 
into  the  sunset  of  Ajuerica,  could  almost  hear  her 
mflU'ie  ap|)lic  to  JTS  as  rabbinical  student  fr  that  was 
tenor  of  her  singing  <5;  dancing  ar  boat  rail 

6 nt , as  reality  might  bring  it  to  bear:  of  sweat  shop 
disenchantment,  loneliness,  lower  ESide  wth  freodm 
-On  1 liand  and  all  its  nog  connotations  on  the  othr, 

^ is  free  to  be  bt  can  nt  begin  to  study  fr  anothr 


I 


/ 


CUNCLUSIüN 

A General  . 4 . ד.  ^ u 

1 place  of  woTiian  in  Jud  very  rest^ictd  by  trad;  she  1 

almost  of  no  conseq  except  as  m & . 

coiintd  as  Minyan,  cant  be  cal  Id  to  cant  be  ordaiT 
& except  on  personal  le\(el,  held  in  low  esteem 

2 thslimage  Streis  tries  to  ch^ge,  at  least  as  ^e  en 
visions  the  past  btwe,  at  least  I,  an  n con  in  , 
nor,  and  this  is  the  worst  part  of  it,  am  n 

3 if  u can  accept  Barbra  in  a Yarmulka,  spout  ing  1 aim 
phrases  or  quoting  R Hillel  in  opp  to  H Shammai  & 
all  at  b±?eakneck  speed  in  a repartee  that  is  any t inf 
bt  worthy  of  a Talm  disputation,  then  good  fr  you 

4 it  does  nt  work  fr  me;  Y cld  nt  last  a day  in  a rea 
Yeshiva  or,  to  be  more  precise,  Streis  cld  nt  las 
day  while  Sirigers  Y might  at  that  <&,  again,  tha  1 
all  the  difference 

°1  Sinl'i-'^tk  a deligh  ful  thought  & made  it  into  a shor 
story  which  tickles  yr  imag  & yr  fancy  & malces  u 
smile  & even  r^sh  the  idea  of  fooling  the  orthodo 

2 bt  the  film  hä^  such  charm  & there  are  few  redeem 
ingjsocial  values 

3 would  \1rge  u to  rd  Singer’s  story  & even  linger  o 

Singrs  theol:  "Y,  u have  soul  of  a man. 
brria  wo'r^i?  Even  Reaven  makes  mistalces  tips  fia 

a a*aä4-^. , orthodox,  scholar  in  sht  ei^ 

4 whethr  Streisnd  has  done  her  c au s e au s e o — ^ ^  יף ־ 

Jud,  women  in  J life  any  good  ^»ie=:C1r1  I t 1 5 , י^555כ:זדד ו 
something  to  be  decided  wth  passage  of  time  bt  1 am 
nt  convji'.ced  that  she  has  added  anyt h !dispositive . 

5 what  we־^here,  slo^lY  steadily,  hafe  m iong  ru: 

more  pos  eff^t  on  place  of  woman  in  »ud  than  this 
highly  tanted,  p^ulai?  movie.  Bt  th  en,  perhaps , the 
cause  of  woman' s advancement  ought  to  be  A  ג. ב ״י י 

Syn  & while  this  nt  the  trad  way,  it  can 
Te  the  modern  way,  the  way  of  the  figure. 

Amen,  "" 


Jan.  20,  1984 


Frid  eve , , 


Heb,  Tab., 


M.  Lin'irER;  500  anniv 


INTUODUCT 

General 

in  order  to  !anderst and  impact  of  ML  on  world,  must 
first  understnd  world  of  his  time ; cant  grasp  compl 
of  his  life  wthout  Ik  at  who  he  was  & how  he  fit  in 
1983  marks  500th  anniv  of  his  b;  Ivd  to  be  63~  bis 
adult  yrs  spent  in  16th  cent,  very  troubld  time 
he  attend  U Erfurt,  1st  grad  in  law, then  ord  priest 
in  1507  altho  nt  in  gd  graces  for  very  long 
by  1510  broke  publicly  wth  Pope  bee  of  spirit  laxit 
in  ^<ome,  by  1521  broke  vows  & form  excom,  1525  m Nn 
and  ended  as  fathr  of  six  ch•  A full  & varied  life 
16th  cent 

time  of  many  famous  rnei^J  Erasmus,  Retichlin  & Pferkr 
time  of  many  famous  evnnts:  Peastint  Revolts  of  1525 
caused  in  part  by  his  views 

also•  Vienna  bes־i  egd  bag — £urks;7v,&  Islam  a threat  to 
west  civ  ^s  early  as  1529  7"־""'^ 

■ ovG?~^frrjm  ־eJCpulc^öT  ■Tuwu  fan  öpain  & 

having — f lod ! — iji  diff 
a ־threat — ttr 


B 


■fc+wan  Por 
part-s  of 
unity-  & 


■ that- 


-sxdrrrr^ 


by  1500 


Ttcrrr 

Jews  in  all  of  Germany 
Peace  of  ■*^^Tsburg  in  1555  which 
ML:  free  cities,  free  worship,  righ 
refrms,  equal  rights  wth  Gath  States; 
formaliz  of  Reformation  as  Protestantism 
by  mid-16th,  less  than  10  yrs  afti’  L death. 


1 i ty  * ^ *ןי  ץ■■■ ,  ^ 

•®J54/11uutud  Lhat־־ 
had  TTo  more  than  200 
last  inajr  factor: 
was  a result  of 
to  introduce 
led  to 
thus , 


force  to  be  reckoned  with  fr  then  & fr  nw 


a 


ndw  rel 


BOD 


Rome  & 
Icnow  of 


CHURCH  POLITICS  & CiUNGES  ^ 

we  all  Icnow  that  ML  disenchatd  wth  Papacy, 
wth  dissolute  life  in  that  "holy"  city  & we 
thesis  he  affixd  to  door  gf  cathedral  bt  few  of  us 

chan,׳ ,es  he  advocatd  & brought  about, 

& nt  sent  to  ■*^^ome, 
frm  Gd  & thus  no 


realize  enorm  chan,׳ ,es 
basic:  ta^  to  be  kept  at  home 
sale  of  "indvilg  forbidden,  Grace 
sacrajTients  or  intermed 

before  only  clergy  cld  offic  & partic  in  service  bt 
wth  L,  l^ity  acceptd  & people  Ivd  ne!v  rel  bee  they 
a part  of  it  t 

would  have  had  enorm  sue  ress  except  that  Ch  threati 
excom  which  !neant  burn  in  Hell  & very  frightening 
to  16th  cent  mind  whTch  had  )!mo-im.  nothing  else 
5 thusJ,  diffic  recruiting  cath,  turnd  to  Jews  bee 
they  cld  nt  be  threatnd  in  ths  way  by  Church  & he 
fully  expeetd  Jews  to  rally  to  iiis  side  bee  he  pron 
to  ease  restrictions  (ghetto,  etc)  now  imposd  b> 


- 4 


ii 


J e 


APPEALS  TO  JEWS 

ML  nt  alone  in  his  appeals;  Erasm  very  pos  '^^יי 
Reuchlin  debatd  confisc  of  Taliii;  he  a X pro-II  scholr 
whS^n  1506  was  1st  X to  write  Heb  g^iniar  & he  defn 
Talmd  vs  burning  vs  apostate  Jew 

even  advoc  that  everyone  learn  wrote  bk  that 

es  was  a Jew  and  spoke  vs  Xian  conversion  tactics 
mifort,  Jews  did  nt  react  bee  a-  if  ML  tolerated,  pr 
haps  they  tooV  b— ^ vs  idols  Ä ^ return  to  Univ  Jud? , 
c-  no  rcal  pol,  eco  or  social  ^dv^it ;),ges 
ML  tmd  violently  vs  them  bee  as  fan  rf>4:  himself 
as  a missionary*- to  prove  worth  of  his  new  faith*־& 

~ to  prove  hiiaslf  W eonv  of  Jews  to  hs  eause', 
stood  revealed  as  having  faijhed  & he  angry i 
by  1526  already  vs  usury  & assoe  Tews  wth  it;  20  yrs 
latr  violently  anti  — s;  heapd  abuse  on  c^ti^^too!  bish 
la'ivyrs,  princes,  pope  etc  but  fr  Jews  added  prect icl 
punishm:  for  cd  labor  & beinishment 
succeeded  in  Saxony  whr  re  exp  inl5'+J 
Ci  on|ths  level  tied  Jews  to  threat  of 
fled  Sp  to  '^'urkey  & othr  lands  & now 


sough i 
now  he 


& also  in  Hessn 
T urk  s ; Jews  h ad 
presLimc'd  part 
monarchs ׳'׳’ י' 


f orces\to 


of  invad 


zk  revenge  vs  Oath 
thus,  argument  '!leard  later  as  well!  rid  yrselves  of 
forces  inside  which  sk  to  destroy,  purify  country, 
force  out  the  stranger,  the  different,  the  JewO^./^Vj() 
ML  AS  FORCE  FO■;  THE  FUTURE 

while  we  partic  conernd  wth  ML  bee  of  his  relationsh 
to  Jews,  nd  to  see  him  in  context  as  wolL  *־ 

though  cotiies  back  to  Judaism  & its  history 
ML  over  course  of  10  yrs  transl  Bible  frm  L into  G 
nt  gramm  correct  bt  in  sense  of  lang  revealed  a31d 
tuitive  of  his  rel  sensitivities 
trans  into  "high"  germn  acknowl  as  a masterpiece  & 
unitd  sev  factions,  areas  Avth  concept  of  one  languag 
so  that  they  cld  now  rally  ar  mid  be  "one  . 
ths  done  & new  Oermn  concept  came  into  existences  1 
Imig,  1 com^try,  1 people;  ideas  tcilcen  over  by  Niotz 
Lessing,  ftoethe,  Wagner  to  form  part  of  basis  fr  Nz 
ideology 

nt  entirely  bee  theol  hardly  paitft  of  Xz  ideol  bt  L 
^ethnic  natl  anti-s"  invaded  modern  era  over  course 
of  centpries  as  people  loarnd  to  rd,  rd  his  works, 
saw  the  Jew  as  part  of  thr  comijunity  & 

as  the  ready  target  fr  their  frustrations.  (safc 

can  only  speculate  what  wld  have  happnd  if  Jews  had 
reaetd  more  favorably  to  L; 
if  time  had  nt  been  ripe  fr 

sunk  back  into  the  oblivion  erae 

on^conditions  of  his  era  permittd  him  to  e ergo 

else  V d have  been  iiiii  us  hej^fi  . 


8 


above  all,  speculat:e  re: 
L ideas  and  lie  would  hav 
frm  whence  he  had^com^^. 


iii 


CONCLUSION 
A General 

L today,  being  a Luth  quite  respectable;  tii.ies  do  chan 
as  even  the  Pope  has  initiated  dialogue  wth  Luth  mi- 
nistry,  a concept  unthinlcable  a hoc ade  ago 

2 Luth  the  grt  enemy  of  the  Gath  Ghurch;  he  caiised  the 
schism  which  gave  way  to  Ueformation,  to  Protestant- 
ism,  to  the  decline  of  the  Gh  and  its  monolithic 
authority 

3 and  here  the  Pope  in  a di.alogue  I We  tend  to  gorget 
or  as  one  of  my  teachrs  taught  many  yrs  ago:  prob  1ms 
are  never  so  iVd,  only  superceded  1 

U Specific 

1 as  far  as ^ world  is  cpncernd,  we  make  mention  of  th 
500th  anniv  also;  mosl/oBSonizations  havp^ublishcd 
assessments  of  lil׳  and  his  relationship  to  the  Jews 

2 indeed,  it  has  worked  the  other  way  as  well;  the  Mo. 
Synod,  an  organiz  comprising  more  than  2 mill  US  Lut 
have  officially  disassociated  themselves  frm  ML  a-s 

3 by  resolution  in  convention  assembled.  A stop  to  be 
rospectd  by  us  & nt  taken  lightly. 

4 am  ng  a hist  or  a theol  bt  obvious tthe  influence  of 
L on  our  people,  our  rel,  our  time 

5 to  honor  him  wld  be  going  a step  too  far  but  to  ack- 
nowledge  his  lasting  iiifluence  on  west  civ  is  a nec 
and  it  is  in  ths  context  that  we  pay  attention.,  to  th 
500th  anniv  of  ML  birth. 

6 every  Prot  alivi■  today  owes  his  rel  exist,  to  him;  we 
are  diff  bee  of  his  heritage  andlit  is  fro;  this 
mise  that  we  can  hope  to  learn.  ' 

A ;en. 


pre- 


fK 


'fA-  'ff 


l b.  Tab,,  Frid  eve.,  Dec^.^-'lb,  1^3 

M,  Luther's  500th  anniv  of  birth. 


AM  RliFim  llESPONSA:  II;  IIASHKUT 


among  us 
kp  to  the  trad  ways,  inc 
usage  & 2 add  fr  Pesach, 
laws,  rules  & reg  & me 
must^we^  or* 


NTilODUCT 
General 

־the  laws  of  K^sh,  what  to  eat  & what  not  to  eat,  wht 
is  Koshr  & what  is  nt  of  extreme  im1)0rt  to  orthod 

Jews  & of  far  lesser  import 
surely,  there  are  those  who 
2 sots  of  dish  fr  every  day 
bt  most  of  us  make  up  r  וסיג ס. 

I begin  wth  pr  j nciple  of  aiatjiio^ty:  why 
must  we  nt;obey  laws  re  cert  types  of  fd,! 
uou^ju  types  «astäps 

at  issue:  if  T is  Gd-given,  bivine,  must  obey  it  ^1 
&.  no 2 ־  way  measures;  if,  as  I,  ■T  is  gd-ijigj^rd,  writ* 
by  man,  can  choose,  can  be  lib  in  my  interp 
thus,  limit  my^  Ivashrt  to  that  type  of  fd  iddo-logicly 
vs  Jud;  pork  products,  fr  ex  bt  that  is  my  persn  chc 
Specific 

ma]c.e  mentn  bee  laws  of  K grtor  in  observ  tha 

actual  adhorance  & we  ought  to  know  why  & frtri  where  1 
: within  frame  of  Am  Ref  Resp,  Spring  beet  Serm  Series 
basd  on  VfJ  bk,  one  of  quest  ask^  as  early  as  1919  re 
new  product:  Pyrex 

5 law  re*,  nt  mix  mlk  & mt  comes  frm  Lev:  nt  seethe  kid 
\ in  its  mothrs  milk;  Sh  Ar  (YD  87^1-10  applies  ths  to 
vessels  as  well  & frm  ths  comes  idea  of  sep  dishes 
1■  la^er:  glass  cEin  be  usd  fr  bth  mlk  & mt  bee  it  more- 
ly  contains  & therefore  rinsing  is  suffic  bt  earthen 


ex,  may 


ware . 


o^b  & thus  is  nt  allowed,  i^ex  = 
glass  &■  thus  may  be^allowd  fr  bth  mlk  & mt ; ths:^19 

5 of  c,  today  ■[^th  so  many  othr  utensils,  dishwashr  , ־' 
microwave  ovegs  & packagd  fds,  frozn  fds,  etc,  wU® 
range  of  Kashrt  issues  <4^  thus  quest:  K & Üef  Judaism 

;UDY 

>.  RLFOUM 

1 ortho  posit  is  known  to  us:  mt  of  cert  types  ^f  anim 
:forbidden  & no  mix  of  mlk  & mt^  bt  nt  so  wth  reform 

2 early  refrmrs  in  Germ:  lloldheim,  Linhrn,  Geiger  vs 
any  kineP'  of  K observ  bee  frm  Lev  & all  these  laws 
ob sol  wth  destret  of  Temple 

3 othrs  wajitd  to  kp  some  & delete  othrs  (as  we  in  r d<^ 
bt  Geiger  ospec^  eit hr/or.  Leipzig  Synd  vs  it;  in  US 
Pittsb  1889  vs  it  as  "influence  of  ideai  altogethr 
foreign  to  r present  noiitl  & cרןיirit  state... they 
gtruct  rathr  than  furthr  modern  spirit  elevation  , 

4 anct  when  next  CCAR  statement  in  Lol,  1937  * 50  yrs 
later,  & again  in  1975  at  Cent  Plat  frm,  did  ut-inent 
K at  all.  In  short,  enorm  sweep  of  time  & concern 
wth  an  issue  so  basic  to  our  ancestors  bt  nt  to  us, 

5 as  a mattr  of  fact,  diet  laws  ceasd  to  be  of  primm 


s 


J-J- 

coiiceCTi  ״to  ■us  ן CGrt  "to  most  ref  Jewsj  iiiconsl.  gtenci 
every^vhere , few  refrni  i^esponsa,  each  fo321ws  owj^way 
1 HISTORY  _ 

1 bt  have  to  under s t pnd  deepr  problm  fr  lib  ^nterp  be 
at  issue  also  a mattr  of  scholarship  re  ahc  rel  lif 

2 Lev  phrase: "nt  seethe  kid  in  its  m milk״bt  to  say  = 
nt  mx  milk  & mt  almost  simplistic;  what  of  humane  p 
of  vidw  & some  believe  ths  is  crux  of  the  Lev  law 

3 am  saying:  inhuman  to  take  kid  firm  its  nij  kill  it  & 

then  fr  sake  of  tender  mt , seethe  it  in  its  motf 

milk'I  Conseq:  may  nt  seethe  kids  in  its  own  m milk 
bt,very  possible:  may  seethe  it  in  milk  of  angt h kir 

4 if  follow  that  reasning,  totally  diff  pict  emerges 
״ÄIÄ:  m^^m"^altho,  of  c,  no  rel  to  issue  of  ani 

mals  one  may  eat  re  clovn  hoof,  scales,  etc, 

5 why  issue  so  import  to  oj^tho?  bee  written  in  T;  why 
to  be  disc  at  all  among  us?  bee  even  most  li^erl  Jw 
to  whom  rel  truly  a mattr  of  conscience^׳  fd  frm 
a gift  friTTOd,  & therefr  to  be  taken  seriously 

6^1eads  to  veg  bee  to  eat  fish,  mt  or  fowl,  take  life 
'&  if  all  of  life  frm  dd  is  saerd,  cant  kill  any  liv 
vthing,  whethr  human  or  animal  thus  ths  fd  forbidhj 

7 bt  nt  all  ref  Jws  are  vegi  why  then  do  they  objgj^j’ve 
some  laws  of  K?  can  disem  3 reasons:  a.)  personal  e 
pression  of  Jud,  b)  an  add  link  wth  Jews  through  th 
world  today  & Jews  of  hist,  ^ 3 ׳״)  sense  of  rel  ‘jj- ^ 
pline  in  that  we  must  give  up  so! 7e thing  fr  grter^l^d 
Jud  & what  it  implies:  herit , ideals,  values,  union 

8 nt  everyone  feels  ths  way  bt  suff  numb  do  so  that 
while  K no  longr  of  prime  import,  many  lib  Jews^j^bs 

C ARHY  , . , . 

1 one  of  add  probl  ems  disc  in  Am  i^ef  Responsa,  which  1 
the  basis  of  our  discussioji,  concerns  those  in  arrnd 
forces,  whethr  stationed  here  or  overseas, 

2 problm  of  c re  W bt  also,  to  those  made  !)ris^  of  wa 
the  basic  quest  askd  as  early  as  1917 
as  appropriate  in  WIT,  Korea,  VNam  & partic  in  the 

mildT,  academies  where  no  ־ ' 

3 ׳pr^lm  al^^r^sä^^i/^earl  i.est  times  in  t5Slt?!-.7  , a 

situation  ^^herr  cert  spec  kind  of  brd  allo^d  bee  of 
exigencies  of  military  service;  thus,  a man  in  b^t_1 
nd  not  be  fully  observant 

4 in  mod  times  nt  grt  issue  till  Joseph  II  of  Austria 
bee  earlier  Jews  nt  draftd  into  armies,  this  in 

5 became  ruajr  issue  bee  rich  bought  subs  among  the  po״ 
and  therefore,  rich  Jews  were  instrumental  in  havi״ , ׳. 
poor  Jews  break  diet  laws  & rabbis  very  upset  by  it 

6 a situation  diiplicatd  among  Union  soldiers  dur  Civi ! 
War,  a situation  made  worse  bee  no  rabb  authori  y m 

LI)(־  ^ V) 


iii 


CUNCLUSIUN 
A General 

1 what  we  have  tlien  is  a series  of  ways  by  means  of 
which  law  can  be  circtimvented;  obey  rJ  t if  not 
the  letter  & in  ths  way,  modem  Jewry  lives! 

2 fr  ex,  have  enough  examples  to  say  that  in  time  of 
emergency  or  dangr  of  life,  laws  may  lapse;  even  ii 

would  bee  excessiVily  wealcend,  mpy  let  laps 
, of  K must  be  obs,  no  mattr  if  an  opnresso 

*^attempts  to  use  them  to  force  the  rejection  of^ud 
bt  even  this  was  questioned  during  Holoe  when  Nazi^ 
very  often  made  Jewa  eat  pork  or  else  be  killd  im  c 
in  almost  every  inst  nee  where  this  issue^  mas  asked 
of  authorities,  permission  grantd  to  eat  frefe  on  tt 
principle  that  the  saving  of  life,  even  fr  an  ingti 
was  more  import  than  anything  else 

bt  must  be  added  that  in  normal  times,  among  ortho, 
ths  leniency  nt  tolerated 
B Specific 

1 those  then  who  treat  ths  matter  lightly  are  just  as 
wrong  as  those  who  are  fanatics;  those  who  maintain 
that  more  import  re''what  come^out  of  a mouth  th^ 
what  goes  inj*  are  sidestepping  issue  of  J religiosi 

2 l)0t h what  goes  in  & what  comes  out  arc  vital  & fr 
^le  merely  to  tajee  easy  way  out,  most  convenient,! 
nt  valid  bee  all  of  our  actions  have  a basis  in  tr! 

3 to  simply  casiA^ide  bee  we  like  the  freedom,  to 

do  out  of  ignorance  rathr  thrm  infrmd  choice  harms 

our  integrity  ajid  our  J id  ■ntity 

4 u may  nt  want  to  observe  all  the  laws  of  K bt  if  u 

dont,  then  at  least  י now  Avhich  ones  & have  a 

legit  reasn  fr  yr  actions. 

5 that  is  as  vital  to  K as  are  all  the  laws  of  iorah. 

Amen  . 


Hob.  Tab.,  Frid  eve.,  Feb.  10,  1984 

Am  kef  Responsa 
Part  II:  Kashrui  & Ref  Jud. 


״AUERBACH  TOLL״  Bk  review 


INTRODUCT 
A General 

1 abt  2 months  Jigo  rd  a very  a^bk  ״Auerbach  Will"  bee 
it  had  a J motif;  bk  was  & ±^on  bost-sellr  list 

2 bk  was  int  bt  nt  outstanding?  why  then  so  popular  fi 
aim  6 months  & why  listd  in  TIMES  fr  ^1  weeks? 

B Specific 

1 basic  reasn  may  well  be  Steph  Birmingham,  a well  lm\A 
author  whose  bks  Uur  Crowd,  Grandees,  etc  have  all 
macle  an  impression;  "our  crowd״  enferd  into  vocabul 

2 sec  reason:  he  writes  abt  people  we  like  to  know  abl 
the  rj c h « the  wel  ! — conneetd,  the  famous  ^ thr  intri,‘ 
becoiue  ours  as  we  feflect  on  thr  ״excit״  lives 

^bt  we  k ow  also  frm  statistics  that  most  of  buyers  x 

* Jews;  why  are  they  so  interostd?  aaid  here,  I think, 
^ome  to  crux  of  problem,  to  explanati  n we  ^eek 

> Jud  depietd  in  ths  bk,  ״Auerbach  Will״  is  a ״modrn" 
kiiid  ,^t ied  in  nostalgic  terms  to  the  past  bt  no  Ion;־‘ 
er  "^cept  alole  bee  we  & world  have  changed  &■  ^ fr  bei 
tter,  as  charactrs  in  story  illustrate 

^ people  like  to  rd  ths  story  bee  deals  wth 

^ Am  entrepeneur , the  self-made  luan;  a way  of 

life  be^t  by  nostalgia  rarely  a possibility 

6 the  Auerbach  Will,  then,  is  a fantasy  but  tells  a 
story  of  what  was,  some  decades  ago,  surely  p0s!=>it>lc 
and  in  all,  it  still  has  a les.  on  for  us  of  today, 
;:ODY 

ASSIMILATH;N 

1 have  here  among  the  “Lerbachs  the  kind  of  story  and 
family  which  Bix'mingham  handles  all  too  we)(ll:  we  mt 
wth  s310bberv  almost  from  the  beginjiing 

2 these  Auei’b ac h s are  old-Germaji;  they  came  here  in  ti) 
1840s  and  in  the  intervening  years  (our  story  begins 
in  the  early  20th  cent)  have  made  thr  way  upt own . to 
the  townhouses  and  mansions  of  tlie  ochiffs,  Loebs,  e 

3 more  than  that,  they  hal'^e  joi1נed  tlie  Educ  elite:  hav 
become  ״ ajnericanizd״  ,:^no  longer  3]1כ<.  with  an  accenj^  & 
aside  frm  certain  instances,  are  part  of  Am  society 

4 they  are  active  in  banking,  in  industry,  in  charitab 
work  and,  above  all  they  dont  want  to  as  .oc  1>/th  the 
newcomers,  the  greenhorns,  who  might  give)(,  them  as 

J ews  a bad  31ame.  -׳ל  l-^<י- ^ ־  c£-«.  j 

5 and,  of  c,  thc;y  way  they  practice  thr  Jud  totally  I 
diff  frm  the  ”normal״,  the  "old”  way:  tiiey  dont  keep: 
the  S,  their  Byn  is  in  what  usd  to  be  a Church,  took 
Heb  out  of  the  service,  men  dont  cover  thr  heads,  th 
Women  wear  fcincy  hats,  dont  keep  Dietary  laws,  etc,, 

6 u have  all  hrd  the  Ikt^y  before  bt  that  ths  attitud 
^d  false  assessment  existed,  no  doubt,  U caaa  imagi 

theij.,  ■^^hat  happends  when  1 !י  ' thrs  nts  - m E^x  1, 


•״!ל  IK״ 

Jx^sK-/  7K..  Li'^ß■^  u 


^ cicL^ 

\^Ay.^  ־/j7  //  4-^.u.^.J-^ 

\HX^  c׳v. 

י,!  C-e׳L 


■־ ^v4 . 
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German /l^us  s i an 

״the  othr  side  of  the  coin  concerns  the  {^irl^of  the 
story:  Essie,  orig  narad  Esthr.  She  Ivs  on  LESide  & 
all  aspects  of  the  story  are  present 

the  young  man  comes  to  her  schl,  they  fall  in  love  < 
want  to  m bt  in  the  eyes  of  that  generation,  it  is 
m— ^he  parents  on  both  sides  are  appalled, 
the  fathr  of  t (le  girl,  who  remembrs  the  pogroms  of 
^^ssia,  who  spends  his  time  in  study  while  his  wife 
taJ-ces  care  of  the  store  downstairs,  cant  understand: 
״A  dew  does  nt  live  in  big  houses  S drive  motor  car 
and  so  his  out  Ik  is  simple:  the  girl  must  obey  him 
(fathr)or  else  she  rebels  vs  G^  also;  Essie  does  re 
and  fathr  tears  his  coat,  proclaims  her  d &^ts  Sh 
& all  this  bee  marries,  nt  a Gentile,  bt  aA^nin  Jew 
of  c,  the  two  do  get  m,  despite  f objectn  bee  Essie 


I 


chi Idren  , ths 
is  the‘״J3B^  of 
it  is,  no  rioro 
ingredients  of 


delivrs  a speech  to  her  Grmn  m—lj^w— to-be  : p,  9^ 
r move  to  Chic  where  husb  eminently  succesf 

becomes  a power  in  ^ even  in  Wash,  havd  sev 

chi  Idr en  « t h s continuity  of  the  generations  basiCril 

is  the“J3B^  of  the  book. 

it  is,  no  rioro  & no  less,  ”a  gd  read”.  All  of  the 
ingredients  of  modem  nov^is  are  present;  there 
lots  of  action  bt  nt  too  much  depth 
Judaism  . 

bt  there  is  onobthr  aspect  already  montnd  in  passing 
bt  of  real  consequence  here  & nd  to  dwell  on  it: 
have  already  heard  conflict  between  ortho  & lib  int 
of  Jud  but  what  happens  here  as  story  progresses  & 
as  child  & gr=ch  come  into  tlie  world,»  have  a 
of  the  essence  of  the  faith  which  ought  nt  to  be/ 
bt  probably  was  the  story/novel  obv  true^'^o  life; 
listen  to  the  distinctions  re  new  Jud(p,  ias^j^  bt^ — 
heed  also  to  the  absence  of  all  we  0 011^־י־^ז־4יי^^ sacred  !י 
surely,  what  is  cited  is*  a big  diff  between  the  rel 
bt  that  the  barest  outline  of  one  issue;  what  of  on 
trad,  home  observ,  holidays,  hist,  Torah,  Syn  to  m ז 
tion  just  the  most  ob\^ous  bt,  of  c,  these  were  nt 
practied  axid  even  unlcnown  among  that  grp  of  Jews, 
already  m^hem  in  some  othr  bks  of  recent  vintages 
Sy31,via  Tannenbaiim' s bk  on  J of  Iranlcfurt  and  at  lea! 

doz  I’ve  roviewd  over  the  yeors;  pt  at  ifetue:  if 
u dont  o^^^rve,  if  u dont.lj^ow,  if  u dont  mal<e 
of  Jud:  alT  it  will  finally  mean  is  abj^sence  of  a Met 
that  is  nt  my  Jud  nr  is  it  .yrs;  it  is  the  easy  way  ן 
of  assoc"^rself  wth  a trad/but  it  is  superficial  & 
meaningless  and  certainly,  if  u want  to  teach  ths  tc 
yr  ch,  dont  be  surprised  if  result  is  a b^^c  stare, 
and  more  than  a vagueness  of  knowledge  f^כt  of  concern 
P ״pie  in  the  blc  r nt  bt  ״A,״״  bt  ״.non  u’  11. 


I 


JL  a.  a. 

in  short,  had  we  wantd  to  raise  Eth  Cltr  ”Jews”  ths 
wld  have  been  the  way  to  go  bt  ־TTtr■  ouin  w«1y  totio  in  Ion 
trad  of  01  r people,  eth  cltr/hvmipnism  & Jud— contradi 
tion  in  terms  & ths  I believe  as  well.  ־" ' 

CONCLUSION 
A General 

1 Auerbach  Will,  then,  nt  just  a best  selling  novel  bt 
one  that  tells  a tale:  of  J prejudice,  internally,^ 
of  riithless  business  practices  and  business  aggressn 

2 of  a higha:lass  society  nt  V(^Ay  much  in  evidence  any-i 
more,  of  two  diff  ki)1ds  of  rel  observance  among  our 
o^^זn  ft’id,  most  vital,  a deliniation  of  a Jud  so 

to  X that  the  two  are  hardly  r n 1 9 incii- 

vidual  entities 

3 in  that  setting  it  is  more  than  a simplistic  bk  bt  s 

dangerous  one;  the  av  reader  shoiild  nt  feel  that  tijs 
i“’^1at  J rel  is  like  or,  fr  that  mattr,  wbat  Jews 
are  like  ׳ 

4 cind  what  is  most  dangerous  & threatening  of  all  is, 

as  u know  as  well,  ־tteeH?  in  each  area  of  the  novel^  ^ 
conflict,  there  is  always  a kernel  of  truth  I ^ 

B Specific  , 1 

1 am  nt  sure  whet  hr  I sho  Id  recommond(^  ths  bk  to  you 
and  whethr  u will  want  to  read  it  but  if  ycu  do,  u 
ought  to  be  aware  of  a subi^ty  of  tone  which  gd ! 

2 Dirrainghajn  has  written  ofTTTe  upper  strata  ^of  Ashk 
& Sephardic  Jewiry  and  when  he  writes  of  mo^^monts  ir 
general  he  is  quite  gd  bt  when  he  digresses  to  rel , 
on  the  most  personal  basis,  his  awareness  Iv s g^ 
deal  to  be  desired 

3 there  is  more  to  being  Jewish  than  his  concerns  & 
so.  £^perf i ci a!  and  simplistic  an  explanation  of  Jud 


^^fnjuJa'nt  go  unch al  ו enged•  ''^at  is  purpose  of  ths 
^review.  Instead,  rd  Wouk,  early  ^^ot^,  Malamud,  ^ing 
er.  Bellow  & oven  the  more  ronicintic  nov^e_^Ls migr 
4 fr  in  thos^^ind  a rel  of  hrt  & spirit  •Th.'L  is 
far  closer  to  our  faith  tlרan  the  cold-blooded  assee; 
mont  of  J life  as  foiind  among  the  Auerbach  clan,•:^ 


The  Auerbach  Will 


Somehow,  knowing  that  her  principal  adversary  was  another 
woman  made  Essie  feel  emboldened,  even  daring.  She  sat  forward 
in  her  chair  and  said,  ^Yes,  Mrs.  Auerbach,  I know  what  you 
mean.  By  your  standards,  we  are  a poor  family.  I was  bom  in 
Russia,  in  a little  town  1 don’t  remember  because  1 was  less  than 
a year  old  when  my  parents  brought  me  to  America.  But  by  our 
standards,  we  are  a very  fortunate  family.  My  father  is  an  intellec- 
tual  and  a scholar  of  the  Talmud,  and  my  mother  has  worked  very 
hard  to  give  my  brother  and  myself  the  things  we  have.  Because 
of  this,  I have  been  able  to  have  much  more  education  than  other 
girls  my  age  in  our  neighborhood.  My  family  sets  great  store  by 
education.  In  my  neighborhood,  other  girls  go  to  work  in  factories 
when  they  are  twelve  or  thirteen.  1 have  never  had  to  go  to  work, 
other  than  to  help  my  mother  when  she  needs  me.  It  is  true  that 
we  live  in  a small  apartment,  so  small  — ” She  looked  about  her. 
“So  small  that  it  w׳ould  not  even  take  up  one  tiny  corner  of  tlüs 
big  room,  and  you  must  climb  four  narrow  flights  of  stairs  to  reach 
it,  and  there  are  only  two  rooms,  and  we  share  a bathroom  with 
a neighbor  on  the  floor  below.  Our  idea  of  luxury  is  — a Victrola. 
You  may  think  of  us  as  poor,  Mrs.  Auerbach,  but  we  do  not  think 
of  ourselves  that  way.  have  always  paid  ail  our  bills,  and  we 
have  never  had  to  accept  a penny’s  worth  of  charity  from  anyone, 
as  others  do,  all  the  time.  You  may  think  of  me  as  a humble  per- 
son,  Mrs.  Auerbach,  but  I do  not  think  of  myself  that  way.  1 think 
of  myself  as  privileged  — and  prou3^7 

Her  eyelids  lowered,  LiTy  Auerbach  nodded.  “Then  there  is 
another  matter,  a cultural  matter.  Your  family  practices  an  Ortho- 
dox  form  of  our  relittion  that  is  still  practiced  in  the  Old  World, 
in  countries  where  Jews  have  — let  us  be  frank  — been  held  back- 
ward,  and  repressed.  We  practice  what  we  consider  a more  en- 
lightened  form,  more  suited  to  America,  and  we  have  practiced 
this  in  this  country  for  three  generations  of  our  family.  For  two 
young  people  who  wish  to  marry,  these  cultural  differences  can  be 
very  difficult  to  reconcile.” 

“I  think,”  said  Essie,  “that  in  our  di 
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Yes  Essie  thought,  smiling,  remen 
Ac  worked  on  a flight  of  needlepoint  geese  for  a pillow-cover, 

i,,  along  with  the  great  ph.lanthrop.st  s behef  m the  tuturc  o 

rr׳ : ::’״״rrctist ״, ״tsen  «as  ־ j- 

springs  directly  from  ‘difference  between 

5;’:,:rSi"  ״ *״׳־*. ״x  " 

simply  ignore  people  who  say  they  don’t  ״k־  the  Jews 
^,sh. " L^ply  ielur  of  Jews  ״he  ns  ״Ho  we,  ״«. 

L want  to  take  away  our  money.  So,  incidentally  does  M . 
Roosevelt  — along  with  wanting  to  get  America  invo  ve 

*״*^Ike 'she  knew,  was  more  than  a little  ambivalent  about  the 
prospect  of  Amenca  getting  into  the  war.  On  Char\e<> 

Sh::;h־::rh:l=^  bC  the  other  h.d, 

ntT״ ■ נד ״ ״־״*.,  ..d ״״״ ״ 

Ac  war,  and  organizations  like  America  B>rst  ^ ap^^ 

ry^ut'״־  ent״  iLte^e^^dXr^^^^^  Inch  he  wonU  never 
have  to  fight.  Mogie,  at  twenty-three,  was  just  the 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  i.IFE 


־:--f 


troduct 
General 

hope  u will  nt  be  completely  discouragd  or  depressd 
when  I spk  to  u ths  eve  of  d oc  it  is  a subject  whic 
needo  to  be  confronted  as  \Te  refer  to’^qual  of  life 
sev  incidonireaent ly  come  to  fore  which  make  us  aware 
of  the  issue  more  so  than  ever  before;  the  newspapei^ 
the  TV  commentators,  the  c (וnver  sat  ion  full  of  it 
Specific 

refer  most  specifically  to  Baby  ■Jane  Uge 
^^here  nt  only  faxn  brut  gvt  was  involvd  to 
civil  rights  of  child  nT*be  violated 
there  are  many  who  feel  that  ths  a crude 
privacy  of  a fam  within  its  own  grief  bt 
othrs  who  say  that  these  days  we  are  too 
pull  the  tubes,  the  lifelines  which  maintain  life 
ths  case  made  headlines  bee  of  gvt  interf  bt  there  r 
othr  instances  of  personal  grief  where  death  & the 
qual  of  life  are  intermingled,  & which  gone  to  court 
BODY 


episode 
assure  that 


o 


violation 
there  are 
quick  to 


..  GASES 

1 fr  ex,'^the  womaii  who  is  par^lyzd  &.  suffrs  othr  awfl 
ills  and  wants  to  st arvc|l1er se If  to  d;  she  weiit  to  c 
bee  hosp  refusd  to  pormiit  it  to  happen 

2 instance  in  WCoast  whore  boy  brnd  90/"  of  body  & w^nt 
to  d bt  m will  nt  prmit  itTec  she  of  certn  faith  &. 
son  nt  yet  made  his  p & ths  nt  free  of  sin 

3 Jan  31  story  in  POST  of  6?  yr  old  woman  given  20  yr 
min  jail  aent  bee  she  kiTTd  husb  who  progressively 
cle־fc  eriorating:  body,  mind,  atiiput , diabetic,  etc, 

4 the  stories  arc  available  to  all  of  us  almost  ev  da 
and  they  all  tell  tlie  same  story;'  qual  of  my  life  h 
deteri  to  such  a pt  that  I no  longer  ^^nt  to  live." 

5 all  the  more  so  as  medical  criteria^^׳«^  life  change; 
once,  no  breath  or  no  hrt  beati-mej-int  d bt  now  that 
we  can  keep  hrt  & luגנgs  going  by  artificial  means, 
d is  defined  by  brain  waves,  acc  to  Harvard  Hgci  Sch 
standards,  accept'd  by  31  States  & DC 

6 Consequently,  a persn  in  a coma  fr  days,  mo,  even  a 

yr,  wth  no  resJנonse  & no  linJc  to  outside  world,  may 
be  t och  d but  actualiy^alive ; quest;  is  ^fc  always 
preferable  to  death?  and  what  kind  of  li Te , qual  of 
life,  are  we  talking  aboixt, ״ — — ־ 

7 this  is  the  crux  of  the  issue,  the  hrt  of  the  probl 
which  has  been  !)rought  into  focus  nt  only  wth  news- 
oapor  stories  bt  among  our  o^m  as  stories  multiply 
and  people  begin  to  ^ay  ever  more  glibly;  I*ve  askd 
the  doctor  to  disconnect,  ^ 

■■B-  — tTTTTrcr — ״ry — '1  ■ ,׳;  T :!■'t-.  !■..;■4«ו.£-,ץ1וו - . 1 ו  to  dir•  c mo  J 
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lAjJiJ^  Uyr^JLfiß  a^jf^־■ 
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B QU.XLITY  OF  LIFE  ׳>.^  < 

1 one  of  the  probims  as  I see  it  is  that  we  are  nt  ab, 

solute  as  to  what  makes  qual  of  life  v/ort  hwhi  fe’ ן '״ 

2 i/^n  what  setting  is  life  more  than  breatliug?  how  do  ן 
rel  values  inform  us,  where  do  tiiey  leaa 
views  of  life  ase  as  disparate  as  wc  are  I 

3 hp^v  decide  the  qual  of  yr  life?\^is  being 
dower  bttr/worse  than  nevr  having  m?  is  b _ 
and  healthy  bettr/worse  them  being  ill  bt  hav  family 

4 say:  mo  import  is  health  bt : diab  vs  cancer,  strk 
vs  bliiutness,  coma  vs'^quadrapalegic , d of  a child 
vs  ch  being  confined  to  a wheelcha±r  fr  rest  of  lift 

5 suddenly,  u see,  images  cheuige  and  the  absolutes  we 
embrace  no  longer  that  simple;  of  c,  nt  same  level 
as  when  we  were  young  & ivd  in  full  glory  of  life 
bt  as  mature  people  we  know  that  perfection  does  nt 
last  and  that  human  being  subject  to  changes  re  e 

6 with  all  the  nev\?  ined  advances  we  have  even  changed  1 

the  simple  task  of  the  MD;  tisod  to  be  to  save 

life  bt  now  we  impose  burden:  when  to  let 

7 the  MD  who  usd  to  be  ”gd”  bee  of  his  skills  to  re- 
store  health,  now  "GD”  bec  he  truly  decides  fr  death 
& on  a flirt  her  refinement:  nt  only  whe■^^^y^oraeone  is; 
to  die  but  how  ths  will  come  to  pass  <&  even  when. 

C Response 

1 am  nt  saying  anything  new  6r  even  different  frm  what 
has  been  in  the  public  media  fr  months  & years  bt  I 
am  saying;  we  have  to  be  extremely  careful  out  there! 

2 rel  tells  us  that  we  must  affirm  life  and  I am  on  th 
side  of*  tliat  proposition.  Many  sign  tlie  document  of 
Will  to  Live  wliich  permits  MD,  fam,  etc  to  disconnet 

case  we  uo  longer  know  diff  re  lifo/dtl! 

3 "^וו  th±s  have  never  met  an  indiv  who  at 

the  last  moi־  ent  has  nt  wanted,  nt  sought,  anothr  sec 
or  min  or  hr  of  life,  I believe  it  in^g  to  man,  iij 
herent  in  his  being,  that  he  opts  fr  TT^'e  always . f 

^ ו r.wM1a4^,HJl--^"fTT1dre:?rtr-,-  -fc-'h-r-t^^ai-’c  1 eins : ~ " 

f ^ EAj׳^c^nims  that  it  was  misled  by  MD  in  removing  a’ 
lif'c-sust  equipment  aiid  sued  the  physicicin 

5 furtlir,  v;ho  has  the  final  ri..ht  to  make  these  deci- 
sions?  in  some  cases,  might  be  a matter  of  expense  ( 
we  know  how  callous  some  ch  can  be  tow  garonl;  s , husl׳ 
vs  wife,  br  vs  sist  and  the  like  ^ 
ß tostim  abounds  whore  fam  membrs^-^ä•*!-  wisdom  of  spen^i 
ing  thousands^^on  an  80  yr  old  whose  life  is  alinost 
over  anywajr;  & tragedy  is  that  some  ask  ths  without 


us  ? 


a wi^lowT^^ 
eing  cilone 


malice  whatever,  as  if  quest  perf cct ] y  ׳7 ׳|ormal  J 
oi  c, — porhaps^-iL  is^«T^mal^>־><d2aJ>׳^  ~ 

hoi5e  notNLy»<j  t o equ at e ^rirlo  vth  cas^Tnt  worthy  01 י״ ־ 
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Conclusion 
A General 

1 re  ths  issue,  quest  arc  endless  & answrs  vague.  As 
, life  of  1 is  qual  & quant  diff  frm  that  of  another, 

יו  so  no  persons  d is  like  anothors 

2 a sTraplistic  bit  of  wisdom  which  should  nt  be  under 
׳^emphasized.  It  boars  moantioningl 

3 furthr,  when  we  spk  of  qual  of  life  & decisions  fr 
d,  is  it  nt  possible  fr  mattrs  to  get  out  of  hand? 

A stroke  victni,  in  a coma,  is  1 level  of  illness/bt 
a stroke  victm  wth  iLmitd  abil  to  comMUoicat e is 
quite  cmotnr 

4 who  makes  decisions  fr  us  re  life  & if  so,  ,.,hen  do 
w^  reach  level  where  we  spk  nt  of  life  bt  of  useful 
ness?  what  of  the  senile,  the  autistic,  the  impaira 
& are  we  nt  able  to  aefine  our  o\m  types  of  illness 

5 can  u imagine  a totalitarian  society  a hundred  yrs 

frm  now  tnalcing  nt_  ob.joctive  bt  subj^ectiye  decisions 
nt  to  speak  of /jnT.yitri o ^ ovit side  f^i^womV life  male 
ing  procedure^,, ז^^ich  ^ more  s 

onlyj,fifty  yrs  frm  now  !r^  , 

6 fifty  yrs  frm  now  may  1, i/av»  ui  i 1 n n 1  ׳■ י▼’  bt  do^ 

we  nt  have  a moral  resp^rpsib  fr  those  who  vome  latr? 
ע Specific  w - .יי>״ר ״ 

1 whoever  spies  of  tlie  qual  of  life  is  handling  a very 
dangerous  ״j.c.  hi^  ,״i  p •״  I concept,  Qual  of 
f life  means  & is  & implies  di- f 1 thijigf^to  diff  poo!)!{ 
'"^“Hisconnect ing  the  machines  may  nt  bo  murder,  of  c/ 
bt  allowing  a person  to  fiaid  rest  may  also  be  a eu- 
phamism  fr  malcing  life  easier  on  o^^Clvesl 

3 in  the  final  analysis,  we  nt  kill  bt  wo  der^  1. 

and  who  of  us  is  to  say  that  t^  qual  bet_;^  י-  thru 
aj10 1־ h r fi■  ipliioh  poana1!1n  mi  11!  1 111  in  mllllL, 

4 am  nt  in  favor  of  these  theol  & philo  handsprings; 
med  pusAng  borders  back  all  the  time  & advances  gxA 
uz  more  & bett  r life  than  ever  before  & if  nt  now 
then  in  the  days  to  come, 

5 I am  willing  to  wait  my  turn  bt  in  meantime,  can  nt 


see  tiiyself  as  denyTng  life  to  anyone  nr  to  mysolf • 
■fo  me,  qual  of  life  ri^  as  import  as  life  itself  & n.  i 
ths  apjn-’aisal  feel  tTTat  I am  in  mainstrm  of  our  tr;  (1 
and  tiiat  is  feeling  and  conviction  I pass  on  to  you. 

Anen, 

Heb.  Tab.,  l-'rid  eve.,  March  2,  1984 
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movements,  many  of  which  tended  toward  a socialist  and 
communist  orientation,  did  he  not  do  so  in  the  shadow  of 
post-war  confrontations  in  Germany,  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
Greece?  If  he  continued  to  support  French  opposition  to 
the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  which  had  gathered  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  did  he  not  do  so  in  the 
wake  of  the  “loss”  of  China,  for  which  he  was  blamed,  and 
the  aggression  of  North  Korea? 

If  John  Kennedy  overcame  his  own  “instincts  of  cau- 
tion”  to  step  up  American  involvement,  did  he  not  do  so 
after  two  confrontations  in  Cuba  and  Nikita  Khrushchev’s 
public  statement  calling  third  world  rebellions  “just  wars” 
or  “wars  of  liberation”  which  served  as  vehicles  for  advanc- 
ing  the  communist  cause?  How  could  Kennedy  not  respond 
but  as  he  did  in  his  inaugural  address  committing  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  of  freedom  “at  its  hour  of  maximum 
danger”? 

Could  one  really  expect  Lyndon  Johnson  to  deny  the 
spectre  of  Munich  translated  into  the  domino  theory  when 
the  “best  and  the  brightest”  of  political  and  military  leaders 
warned  of  the  calamity  that  would  result  from  U.S.  retreat? 
Did  not  those  same  experts  assure  the  nation  that  “counter 
insurgency”  would  effect  victory  and  make  the  world  “safe 
for  democracy”  once  again?  Could  the  leading  nation  of  the 
Free  World  do  less? 

By  1968  the  errors  of  our  ways  were  more  readily  ap- 
parent  and  the  “feasible  alternative”  became  a reality.  But 
was  all  previous  policy  irrational?  Probably  not. 

Much  as  the  gods  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  Tro- 
jan  leaders,  the  forces  of  time  and  place  have  influenced  the 
policies  of  their  descendants.  Man  is  the  product  of  what  has 
gone  before  and  what  exists  at  the  moment,  and  this  is  as  it 
must  be  if  his  rational  powers  are  to  have  any  basis  in  reality. 
His  perceptions  and  reasoning  may  occasionally  be  flawed, 
leading  to  tragic  errors,  but  many  decisions  he  makes  are 
understandable  in  the  context  of  history.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
historian  to  present  that  context  to  us  so  that  we  can  learn 
from  it,  not  to  point  to  the  “folly”  of  past  policies  measured 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  omniscient  present  with  20- 
20  hindsight. 

BRYAN  LeBEAU,  Creighton  University,  reviewed  the  March 
of  Folly  in  BESTSELLERS,  May  1984,  p.  68. 


having  “lost”  the  North  American  colonies,  was  one  of  the 
most  astute  parliamentarians  of  the  18th  century.  Further, 
his  decisions  and  those  of  his  colleagues  gain  credence  if 
one  raises  some  basic  question. 

According  to  the  most  recent  political -economic 
theories  of  the  day,  did  not  the  colonies  exist  for  the  good 
of  the  mother  country,  or,  at  least,  of  the  empire?  Had  not 
the  colonies  existed  in  the  empire  for  over  150  years  con- 
tributing  significant  benefits  without  cost  to  the  Empire- 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  period  of  salutory  neglect? 
Had  not  England’s  national  debt  doubled  as  the  result  of  a 
war  with  France  that  was  fought  partly  in  North  America 
in  defense  of  the  colonies?  Were  not  administrative  costs 
to  increase  even  further  as  the  result  of  future  defenses 
against  the  Indians?  Were  not  the  American  colonists 
taxed  to  a lesser  extent  than  their  English  counterparts- 
though  they  could  better  afford  to  pay? 

The  colonists  began  by  complaining  about  direct 
taxation  for  revenue  purposes  formulated  by  a legislature 
in  which  they  had  no  direct  representation,  but  did  they 
not  soon  refuse  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all?  Could  the  propo- 
sals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  offering  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  mother  country  be  taken  seriously?  Was 
ן colonial  representation  in  Parliament  a realistic  alternative? 

Even  the  colonies  saw  that  it  was  not.  What  was  the  king 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  — with  other  colonies 
watching  events  in  North  America  — to  do?  Was  it  folly  for 
the  thirteen  colonies  to  respond  to  the  acts  of  the  King 
and  Parliament  with  a declaration  of  independence?  John 
I Dickinson  thouglrt  so,  and  he  was  no  Tory. 

' Was  Great  Britain  wrong?  Probably.  But  was  their 

I policy  an  example  of  folly?  Probably  not. 

The  case  of  Vietnam  poses  a more  difficult  prob- 
lern  because,  as  Tuchman  suggests,  it  is  still  laden  with 
emotion  and  lacking  in  the  tune  needed  for  objective 
f evaluation.  As  in  the  earlier  example,  this  writer  seeks  not 

I to  defend  policy  but  to  show  a degree  of  reasonableness  in 

it.  And  again,  certain  basic  questions  should  be  posed. 

Was  not  the  Vietnam  War  the  product  of  all  the 
Cold  War  rhetoric  and  reality  that  went  before  it?  And 
was  not  American  policy  an  extension  of  that  experience? 
If  Harry  Truman  refused  to  support  the  dismantling  of 
colonial  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  in  favor  of  indigenous 


“ called  to  the  morgue  to  identify  the  bodies.  Edward  and 

FICTION  Vivien  find  out  about  the  affair  when  the  police  give  them 


the  identical  keys  the  dead  lovers  used  to  get  into  their  hide- 
away.  Edward  and  Vivien  feel  betrayed  and  decide,  together, 
to  figure  out  when  and  where  Orson  and  Lily  met  for  their 
trysts. 

They  are  so  upset  that  they  remove  their  dead  spouses’ 
pössessions  from  their  homes.  Vivien  puts  Orson’s  things  in- 
to  a trash  compactor  and  listens  with  satisfaction  as  bottles 
break  and  jewelry  flattens.  Edward  and  Vivien  become  ob- 
sessed  with  their  “mission”  and  decide  they  have  more  in 
common  with  each  other  than  they  had  with  their  spouses. 

Unfortunately,  this  imaginative  plot  is  marred  by  an 
abundance  of  stereotyped  characters-a  hard-boiled  cop,  an 
Italian  thug  who  acts  like  a Mafia  enforcer  and  an  egotistical, 
power-hungry  Congressman.  And  the  characters  of  Edward 
and  Vivien  never  really  change  throughout  the  book. 

Except  for  the  plane  crash,  there  is  little  action.  There 
is  mostly  dialogue  so  tedious  that  if  it  were  soap-opera  con- 
versation,  any  viewer  would  change  the  channel. 

The  weak  characterizations,  the  wearisome  dialogue 


Adler,  Warren 
Random  Hearts 
Macmillan,  247p.,  SI 3.95 

Early  in  Random  Hearts,  a plane  takes  off  from  Wash- 
ington’s  National  Airport.  Heavy  with  ice,  it  crashes  into  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Bridge  and  sinks  into  the  Potomac  River. 
You  probably  saw  this  on  the  six  o’clock  news  two  years  ago 
and,  more  recently,  on  prime-time  televisionas  a docudrama. 

In  this  story,  the  doomed  plane  carries  lovers  Lily 
Davis  and  Orson  Simpson  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  four 
sex-fUled  days  in  sunny  Florida.  They  also  were  planning  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  dump  their  spouses  permanently. 
They  each  had  told  their  mates  that  they  were  on  “business 
trips.” 

Edward  Davis  and  Vivien  Simpson  wait  for  their 
spouses  to  return,  having  no  idea  they  were  on  the  doomed 
flight.  They  learn  about  their  mates’  deaths  when  they  are 
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movements,  many  of  which  tended  toward  a socialist  and 
communist  orientation,  did  he  not  do  so  in  the  shadow  of 
post-war  confrontations  in  Gernrany,  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
Greece?  If  he  continued  to  support  French  opposition  to 
the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  which  had  gathered  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  did  he  not  do  so  in  the 
wake  of  the  “loss”  of  China,  for  which  he  was  blamed,  and 
the  aggression  of  North  Korea? 

If  John  Kennedy  overcame  his  own  “instincts  of  cau- 
tion”  to  step  up  American  involvement,  did  he  not  do  so 
after  two  confrontations  in  Cuba  and  Nikita  Khrushchev’s 
public  statement  calling  third  world  rebellions  “just  wars” 
or  “wars  of  liberation”  which  served  as  vehicles  for  advanc- 
ing  the  communist  cause?  How  could  Kennedy  not  respond 
but  as  he  did  in  his  inaugural  address  committing  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  of  freedom  “at  its  hour  of  maximum 
danger”? 

Could  one  really  expect  Lyndon  Johnson  to  deny  the 
spectre  of  Munich  translated  into  the  domino  theory  when 
the  “best  and  the  brightest”  of  political  and  military  leaders 
warned  of  the  calamity  that  would  result  from  U.S.  retreat? 
Did  not  those  same  experts  assure  the  nation  that  “counter 
insurgency”  would  effect  victory  and  make  the  world  “safe 
for  democracy”  once  again?  Could  the  leading  nation  of  the 
Free  World  do  less? 

By  1968  the  errors  of  our  ways  were  more  readily  ap- 
parent  and  the  “feasible  alternative”  became  a reality.  But 
was  all  previous  policy  irrational?  Probably  not. 

Much  as  the  gods  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  Tro- 
Jan  leaders,  the  forces  of  time  and  place  have  influenced  the 
policies  of  their  descendants.  Man  is  the  product  of  what  has 
gone  before  and  what  exists  at  the  moment,  and  this  is  as  it 
must  be  if  his  rational  powers  are  to  have  any  basis  in  reality. 
His  perceptions  and  reasoning  may  occasionally  be  flawed, 
leading  to  tragic  errors,  but  many  decisions  he  makes  are 
understandable  in  the  context  of  history.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
historian  to  present  that  context  to  us  so  that  we  can  learn 
from  it,  not  to  point  to  the  “folly”  of  past  policies  measured 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  omniscient  present  with  20■ 
20  hindsight. 
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having  “lost”  the  North  American  colonies,  was  one  of  the 
most  astute  parliamentarians  of  the  18th  century.  Further, 
his  decisions  and  those  of  his  colleagues  gain  credence  if 
one  raises  some  basic  question. 

According  to  the  most  recent  political -economic 
theories  of  the  day,  did  not  the  colonies  exist  for  the  good 
of  the  mother  country,  or,  at  least,  of  the  empire?  Had  not 
the  colonies  existed  in  the  empire  for  over  1 50  years  con- 
tributing  significant  benefits  without  cost  to  the  Empire- 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  period  of  salutory  neglect? 
Had  not  England’s  national  debt  doubled  as  the  result  of  a 
war  with  France  that  was  fought  partly  in  North  America 
in  defense  of  the  colonies?  Were  not  administrative  costs 
to  increase  even  further  as  the  result  of  future  defenses 
against  the  Indians?  Were  not  the  American  colonists 
taxed  to  a lesser  extent  than  their  English  counterparts- 
though  they  could  better  afford  to  pay? 

The  colonists  began  by  complaining  about  direct 
taxation  for  revenue  purposes  formulated  by  a legislature 
in  which  they  had  no  direct  representation,  but  did  they 
not  soon  refuse  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all?  Could  the  propo- 
sals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  offering  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  mother  country  be  taken  seriously?  Was 
colonial  representation  in  Parliament  a realistic  alternative? 
Even  the  colonies  saw  that  it  was  not.  What  was  the  king 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth -with  other  colonies 
watching  events  in  North  America-to  do?  Was  it  folly  for 
the  thirteen  colonies  to  respond  to  the  acts  of  the  King 
and  Parliament  with  a declaration  of  independence?  John 
Dickinson  thought  so,  and  he  was  no  Tory. 

Was  Great  Britain  wrong?  Probably.  But  was  their 
policy  an  example  of  folly?  Probably  not. 

The  case  of  Vietnam  poses  a more  difficult  prob- 
lern  because,  as  Tuchman  suggests,  it  is  still  laden  with 
emotion  and  lacking  in  the  tinie  needed  for  objective 
evaluation.  As  in  the  earlier  example,  this  writer  seeks  not 
to  defend  policy  but  to  show  a degree  of  reasonableness  in 
it.  And  again,  certain  basic  questions  should  be  posed. 

Was  not  the  Vietnam  War  the  product  of  all  the 
Cold  War  rhetoric  and  reality  that  went  before  it?  And 
was  not  American  policy  an  extension  of  that  experience? 
If  Harry  Truman  refused  to  support  the  dismantling  of 
colonial  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  in  favor  of  indigenous 


called  to  the  morgue  to  identify  the  bodies.  Edward  and 
Vivien  find  out  about  the  affair  when  the  police  give  them 
the  identical  keys  the  dead  lovers  used  to  get  into  their  hide- 
away.  Edward  and  Vivien  feel  betrayed  and  decide,  together, 
to  figure  out  when  and  where  Orson  and  Lily  met  for  their 
trysts. 

They  are  so  upset  that  they  remove  their  dead  spouses’ 
possessions  from  their  homes.  Vivien  puts  Orson’s  things  in- 
to  a trash  compactor  and  listens  with  satisfaction  as  bottles 
break  and  jewelry  flattens.  Edward  and  Vivien  become  ob- 
sessed  with  their  “nrission”  and  decide  they  have  more  in 
common  with  each  other  than  they  had  with  their  spouses. 

Unfortunately,  this  imaginative  plot  is  marred  by  an 
abundance  of  stereotyped  characters— a hard-boiled  cop,  an 
Italian  thug  who  acts  like  a Mafia  enforcer  and  an  egotistical, 
power-hungry  Congre.ssman.  .And  the  characters  of  Edward 
and  Vivien  never  really  change  throughout  the  book. 

Except  for  the  plane  crash,  there  is  little  action.  There 
is  mostly  dialogue  so  tedious  that  if  it  were  soap-opera  con- 
versation,  any  viewer  would  change  the  channel. 

The  weak  characterizations,  the  wearisome  dialogue 
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Adler,  Warren 
Random  Hearts 
Macmillan,  247p.,  Si 3.95 


Early  in  Random  Hearts,  a plane  takes  off  from  Wash- 
ington’s  National  Airport.  Heavy  with  ice,  it  crashes  into  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Bridge  and  sinks  into  the  Potomac  River. 
You  probably  saw  this  on  the  six  o’clock  news  two  years  ago 
and,  more  recently,  on  prime-time  televisionas  a docudrama. 

In  this  story,  the  doomed  plane  carries  lovers  Lily 
Davis  and  Orson  Simpson  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  four 
sex-filled  days  in  sunny  Florida.  They  also  were  planning  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  dump  their  spouses  permanently. 
They  each  had  told  their  mates  that  they  were  on  “business 
trips.” 

Edward  Davis  and  Vivien  Simpson  wait  for  their 
spouses  to  return,  having  no  idea  they  were  on  the  doomed 
flight.  They  learn  about  their  mates’  deaths  when  they  are 
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Earth.  The  lad’s  ultimate  discovery  is  that  the  Life-force  of 
Wyrd  provides  his  Christianity  with  the  very  complement 
that  is  needed  to  complete  his  personality. 

Bates  has  several  authorial  gifts,  the  chief  of  which  is 
his  power  to  evoke  a primitive  and  magical  ambience.  But 
the  plot  moves  very  slowly  and  the  book  turns  talky  and 
uneventful,  particularly  to  readers  familiar  with  what  has 
been  done  with  medieval  material  in  novels  like  The  Name 
of  the  Rose  and  The  Once  and  Future  King.  The  dialogue 
often  seems  mannered  and  light-years  from  the  stolid  rhy- 
thms  fixed  in  our  own  Middle  Ears  by  Bright’s  grammar.  A 
sample  of  Bates’s  sorcerer’s  talk:  “The  dimensions  and  for- 
!nation  of  each  rune  can  be  learned  by  anyone,  but  the  way 
in  which  a set  of  runes  is  interpreted  in  a particular  context 
requires  the  knowledge  of  a sorcerer.  They  are  not  to  be  read 
like  a simple  set  of  sounds,  for  the  runes  have  been  evolved 
by  the  spirits  by  correlating  all  the  dominant  cycles  and 
forces  which  course  through  Middle-Earth.’’  Yes,  quite  so, 
old  chap. 

The  book’s  weakness,  not  quite  fatal,  is  in  reaching 
out  for  irreconcilable  audiences  of,  on  the  one  hand,  ad- 
venture-seeking  adolescents  and,  on  the  other,  a scholarly 
initiate.  In  doing  so,  it  falls  between. 

R.  J.  THOMPSON,  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Berriault,  Gina 

The  Lights  of  Earth 

North  Point  Press,  157p.,  SI 2. 50 

This  is  a novella  which  centers  on  a California  based 
writer,  Ilona  Lewis,  who  loves  Martin  Vandersen.  Martin  has 
just  published  a successful  novel  and  attained  wide  fame.  As 
a result,  he  begins  to  move  away  from  Ilona’s  orbit.  They  do, 
however,  keep  in  touch  although  she  is  naturally  distressed 
by  the  termination  of  their  romantic  relationship  and  his  new 
association  with  a woman  she  has  met.  Ilona  is  also  friendly 
with  another  writer  of  much  lesser  talent  whose  artistic  in- 
spiration  seems  to  have  departed  over  the  last  several  years. 
This  novel  is  mainly  preoccupied  with  Ilona’s  musings  on 
this  triangle  relationship  and  on  the  death  of  her  brother 
whose  funeral  she  attends  in  Chicago.  Even  though  she  has 
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and  the  poor  taste  shown  by  the  author  in  exploiting  an  ac- 
tual  plane  crash  combine  to  make  Random  Hearts  a very 
forgettable  story. 

ALICE  E.  GERARD,  Grand  Island,  New  York. 

Aleichem,  Sholom 
In  the  Storm 
Putnam’s,  220p.,  $ 1 5.95 

There  is  so  much  to  say  about  this  very  special  book! 
In  the  first  place,  the  author’s  name  is  not  his  real  one  (it 
was  Shalom  Rabinovitz).  Rather,  Sholom  Aleichem  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  Yiddish  writers  whose  pen-name,  trans- 
lated  from  the  Hebrew,  means  “Peace  unto  you,”  to  which 
another  Jew  would  respond  “And  peace  be  also  unto  you,” 
Aleichem  Sholom!  The  stories  of  Tevye  and  the  shtetl  are  all 
to  this  great  writer’s  credit;  Jewish  culture  would  not  be  the 
same  without  him  and  his  works. 

In  the  Storm  is  not  new;  indeed,  it  was  first  written  in 
1907  and  was  motivated  by  the  stormy  events  of  the  failed 
revolution  of  1905.  But  if  you  want  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  way  people  lived  and  thought,  feared  and  dared  to  hope 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  read  it.  Further,  if  you  have  ques- 
tions  concerning  the  despair  of  Jews  in  Russia  today  (almost 
eighty  years  after  the  events  described  in  this  book),  it  will 
be  vital  to  turn  back  the  clock  in  order  to  understand,  if  only 
for  the  few  hours  it  will  take  you  to  read  this  immensely 
moving  novel. 

If  you  are  concerned  and  are  under  the  illusion  that 
Judaism  is  only  the  male-oriented  faith  depicted  in  the  “pop- 
ular”  assessments,  again  turn  to/«  the  Storm,  for  two  of  the 
major  figures,  who  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  narrative,  are 
women:  the  one  commits  suicide  in  a Russian  prison  while 
the  other  becomes  radicalized  and  dedicates  her  life  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom. 

The  ultimate  path  through  the  storm  leads  to  Amer- 
ica.  It  is  in  that  context,  now,  so  many  years  later,  that  Aliza 
Shevrin  comes  to  us  as  the  foremost  translator  of  Sholom 
Aleichem.  Her  recently  completed  work,  by  the  same  author, 
Marienbad,  was  widely  acclaimed;/«  the  Storm  also  becomes 
an  enduring  work  in  her  capable  and  loving  hands.  She  has 
captured  the  nuances  of  every  idiom  and  one  can  feel  her 
deep  love  for  Yiddish.  As  a matter  of  fact,  her  eight  page 
Translator’s  Introduction  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions  of  this  new  edition  of  Sholom  Aleichem’s  work:  Mrs. 
Shevrin’s  comments  on  the  history  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
art  of  translating  this  type  of  work,  its  pitfalls  and  gratifica- 
tions,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book  itself.  Chaim  Nachman 
Bialik’s  poem,  “In  the  City  of  Slaughter,”  part  of  which  is 
recited  within  the  novel,  appears  here  in  a new  translation 
by  Mrs.  Shevrin’s  husband. 

Sholom  Aleichem’s  story  will  endure;  Mrs.  Shevrin  has 
helped  to  assure  this. 

RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN, TVew  York  City. 

Bates,  Brian 

The  Way  of  Wyrd 

Harper  & Row,  208p.,  $12.95 

Its  author  calls  this  short  novel  “a  work  of  psycholog- 
ical  archeology.”  It  is  set  in  600  A.  D.  and  concerns  the  jour- 
ney  of  a young  Christian  missionary  to  the  land  of  the  pagan 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  company  of  a professional  sorcerer.  In 
this  savage  place,  he  is  gradually  schooled  in  the  mysteries 
of  sorcery  which  culminate  in  a visit,  with  assistance  from 
“a  giant  dwarf,”  to  the  region  of  the  Wyrd  Sisters  in  Middle- 
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önti , Joseph  E, 

WHO  DO  YOU  SAY  THAT  I AM?  The  Christian  Understanding  of  Christ  and 
Anitisemitism. 

Paulist  Press;  New  York  89p.  Paper  $3.95 

This  short  theological  essay  seeks  to  establish  Christian- Jewish  dialogue 
and  in  so  doing,  hopes  to  combat  anti-semitism.  It  was  presented  as  part  of 
a study  forum  in  which  other  (Jewish)  clergy  participated. 

This  reader  found  the  essay  vague  and  the  language,  at  times,  to  be 
pretentious.  The  question  of  the  title  refers,  as  most  Christians  know,  to 
the  exchange  between  Jesus  and  Peter;  Peter  answers  "You  are  the  Christ, 
the  son  of  the  Living  God".  Obviously,  starting  from  this  premise,  there 
could  be  no  reconciliation  between  the  two  faiths  as  the  Council  of  Nicda 
affirmed.  In  earlier  times,  the  author  reminds  us,  those  who  disagreed  at 
worst  were  evil  and  at  best  they  were  misguided  but  in  either  case,  they 
were  wrong. 

How,  then,  can  we  reconcile  these  two  views  and  reaffirm  our  common 
humanity?  The  "son  of  God"  concept  cannot  be  part  of  Judaism  and  place 
the  two  faiths  in  irreconcilable,  confrontational  situations  since,  for 
the  Christian,  "Jesus  is  still  the  Christ,  still  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
still  ultimately  decisive  in  all  matters  of  life  and  death".  Prof.  Monti 
in  good  faith  establishes  certain  guidelines  hoping  to  resolve  the  conflict: 
"Christianity  is  a monotheistic  religion  and  must  remain  so,  avoiding  all 
theological  lapses  into  bi- theism  or  tri- theism".  In  terms  of  a dialogue, 

"God  remains  monotheistic  without  philosophical  g3nnnastics  or  theological 
sleights  of  hand.  Jesus  remains,  as  he  must  for  Christian  faith,  fully  human". 
In  the  ivory  tower  of  the  academic  world,  these  arguments  and  discourses  may 
be  valid,  but  hardly  in  the  marketplace.  As  Monti  points  out  in  another 
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connection  "such  conversion  involves  a change  in  self  and  collective  identity." 
Does  he  really  see  Christianity  change  to  the  extent  that  it  can  accept 
Jesus  as  "fully  human"?  If  Christianity  becomes  "monotheistic",  can  it 
really  surrender  some  of  the  other  pillars  on  which  the  faith  rests  and 
through  which  it  is  separated  from  Judaism:  Trinity,  Holy  Spirit,  Virgin 
Birth,  Vicarious  Atonement,  Original  Sin  Immaculate  Conception,  etc.? 

And,  I have  no  sense  that  the  author  is  personally  willing  to  surrender 
these  vital  aspects  of  his  faith,  as  he  ought  not.  One  feels  that  he  wants 
the  best  of  both  worlds  but,  except  perhaps  in  these  high  level  theological 
disputations,  "trust  is  both  unique  and  plural"  does  not  seem  to  this  writer 
to  be  a valid  philosophy  of  faith.  Nor  does  it  seem  a practical  path  to 
better  understanding  among  men. 

I hasten  to  say  that  1 am  not  a professional  theologian  and  that  many 
of  the  nuances  of  the  discussion  may  have  escaped  me.  On  the  other  hand, 

I have  read  the  book  carefully  twice;  as  a Jew  (and  all  the  more  so  as  a 
rabbi)  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Monti  do  not  convince  me.  The  very  question  which 
sets  the  tone  and  title  of  his  essay  are  a challenge  rather  than  a path  to 
dialogue.  A Christian  might  accept  this  as  a good  and  beneficial  beginning 
but  it  is  a presentation  with  which  I cannot  agree. 


Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi 
New  York,  City 
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Atkinson,  James  33 

Martin  Luther:  Prophet  to  the  Church  Catholic 

Eerdmans,  232p.,  $7.95 

James  Atkinson,  professor  of  biblical  history  and  litera- 
ture  at  the  University  of  Sheffield,  offers  a sustained  argument 
that  some  500  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther  the  time  has  come 
now  for  Luther’s  prophetic  role  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
entire  church  catholic.  He  points  out  that  changes  in  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  church  since  the  sixteenth  century  have  moved 
it  very  close  to  becoming  what  Luther  envisioned. 

The  study  is  structured  in  two  main  parts.  The  first  and 
shorter  section  surveys  the  history  of  the  Catholic  perspective 
on  Luther  from  15 17■  1983.  This  compilation  has  special  value 
for  non-Luther  scholars  needing  a concise  summary,  although 
more  than  the  minimal  footnoting  given  would  be  helpful.  The 
second  and  lengthier  part  of  the  book  treats  various  aspects 
of  Luther’s  theological  thought  (e.g.  justification  by  faith, 
priesthood  of  believers,  authority  of  the  bible)  in  its  signifi- 
cance  for  the  whole  church  catholic  today.  Repeatedly  the 
author  notes  that  Luther’s  original  intention  was  not  to  sep- 
arate  from  Rome  and  thus  his  protest  will  only  be  “fully 
understood  and  finally  effective’’  within  the  framework  of 
total  catholicity.  Because  Luther’s  work  was  a reformation  of 
Catholicism,  Atkinson’s  thesis  is:  “Catholicism  needs  Luther 
in  order  to  be  fully  catholic  and  Protestantism  needs  Cathol- 
icism  to  fulfill  its  raison  d’etre." 

Ecumenists  and  others  concerned  \vith  Lutheran-Roman 

Catholic  understanding  will  find  this  book  informative  and 
exciting  (the  tone  at  times,  however,  becomes  almost  sermon- 
ic).  Published  in  1983  and  now  being  read  in  the  wake  of  the 
events  of  that  year,  the  book  does  not  reflect,  of  course,  that 
many  Catholics  including  the  Pope  did  in  fact  publicly  parti- 
cipate  in  various  1983  Luther  celebrations.  Wliile  it  cannot 
be  predicted  if  or  when  the  Roman  Catholic  church  will  cele- 
brate  unreservedly  the  prophetic  role  of  Luther,  one  can  read 
Atkinson’s  book  knowing  the  vision  which  inspires  him  is  cer- 
tainly  not  unrealistic. 

FLORENCE  MORGAN  GILLMAN  teaches  New  Testament 
at  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Bord,  Richard  J.  and  Joseph  E.  Faulkner 
The  Catholic  Charismatics:  The  Anatomy  of  a 
Modern  Religious  Movement 
Pennsylvania  State  Press,  172p.,  $16.95 

There  is  a story  of  a noted  professor  of  Theology  who 
was  lecturing  one  day  to  a class  of  graduate  students  on  the 
Gospel  According  to  John  and  the  influences  on  its  author. 
After  he  had  gone  on  at  some  length  on  these  influences  — 
Judeo-hellenic  syncretism,  the  mystery  religions,  gnosticism— 
an  exasperated  student  called  out,  “Professor,  what  about  the 
Holy  Spirit?’’ 

I had  a similar  feeling  that  the  essential  had  been  neglect- 
ed  in  favor  of  the  negligible  while  reading  The  Catholic  Char- 
ismatics:  The  Anatomy  of  a Modern  Religious  Movement. 
Written  by  two  professors  of  Sociology,  it  analyzes  the  rise 
of  the  Catholic  Charismatic  Movement  (CCR),  using  socio- 
psychological  theories  to  explain  how  the  dreamers,  the  disil- 
lusioned,  and  the  impaired  joined  to  create  and  swell  the  ranks 
of  this  cultural  event.  Since,  however,  such  criteria  can  be  used 
to  trace  the  rise  of  diverse  movements,  say  Naziism  and  the 
Oxford  Movement,  but  is  of  no  use  in  distinguishing  them, 
the  authors  never  venture  an  opinion  about  whether  tlris  is  a 


Their  moment  of  anguish  is  commemorated,  rather  than  their 
vindication.  It  is  a moment  of  truth  all  men  face,  but  few 
choose.  We  know  what  they  do  not:  that  mercy  awaits  them. 
This  is  a powerful  perspective  on  their  character  and  on  their 
fate.  It  is  this  possibility  of  the  improbable  which  moves 
Howard  to  speak  to  the  “Burghers  of  Pasadena,’’ 

...  do  they  know  what  we. know:  that  the  great 
pleasure  in  life  is  doing  what  people  say 
you  cannot  do? .. . 

Do  they  come 

like  this  to  their  reprieve?  Will  there  be 
at  the  end  a forgiveness  ready? 

This  is  poetry  which,  like  museums,  demands  a great  deal  of 
us,  yet  is  generous  for  the  taking. 

CAROLYN  S.  growing  up  in  Philadelphia,  learned 

much  poetry  at  the  Rodin  Museum  there. 

Tolkien,  J.R.R. 

The  Book  of  Lost  Tales 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  297p.,  $14.95 

Caught  up  in  the  magic  of  Frodo  Baggins’  pilgrimage 
to  the  Crack  of  Doom  and  the  destruction  of  the  ring,  in- 
numerable  readers  were  enraptured  by  Middle-earth  and  its 
history.  No  one  was  more  entranced  than  Christopher  Tol- 
kien  who  delved  into  his  father’s  voluminous  papers  and  pro- 
duced  The  Silmarillion  (1977)  and  Unfinished  Tales  (1980) 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  those  whose  appetites  matched  his 
own.  Now  the  son  has  edited  Part  One  of  The  Book  of  Lost 
Tales,  with  promises  of  more  to  come. 

What  is  astounding  about  all  this  is  the  scope  of  the 
elder  Toll^ien’s  vision  and  the  staggering  amount  of  work  that 
he  produced  in  a period  of  fifty  years.  But  what  is  also  clear 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  publishers  who  were  discerning  enough 
to  recognize  that  the  most  appealing  part  of  the  vast  and  in- 
complete  opus  was  to  be  found  in  what  came  to  be  called  The 
Lord  of  the  Rings  and  won  the  hearts  of  millions. 

In  the  present  volume,  what  Christopher  Tolkien  has 
done  is  provide  earlier  and  more  complete  data  about  the  his- 
tory  of  Middle-earth  in  the  form  of  stories  told  to  Eriol  in  The 
Cottage  of  Lost  Play.  Following  each  tale,  he  has  added  notes 
and  a commentary,  together  with  the  texts  of  associated  poems. 
At  the  end  he  has  included  an  extensive  appendix  ot  names 
and  vocabulary  in  the  earliest  Elvish  languages,  along  with  a 
complete  index. 

Quite  obviously,  the  trappings  of  the  book  indicate  that 
it  is  not  intended  for  those  looking  for  mere  entertainment, 
although  they  might  read  the  tales  with  satisfaction  despite 
their  lack  of  hobbits  and  the  unity  of  a quest.  Such  readers 
can  skip  the  notes  and  commentaries.  But  those  who  are  in- 
terested  in  a study  of  the  breadth  and  complexity  of  Tolkien’s 
world  wUl  be  grateful  for  the  addenda  his  son  has  provided. 
Serious  students  can  relish  the  books  that  the  son  has  edited, 
supplement  them  with  the  works  of  numerous  critics,  and 
stand  in  utter  awe  of  what  one  man  has  created. 

Fewer  and  fewer  general  readers  will  anticipate  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  great  fantasist’s  remaining  papers,  but  scholars 
will  hunger  for  them,  and  one  of  them  will,  someday,  write 
the  definitive  study  of  the  creator  of  Middle-earth  and  his 
work.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  us  can  continue  to  delight  in  Tol- 
kien’s  myths  and  the  efforts  of  critics  to  expound  them  for 
the  less  perceptive. 

JOSEPH  D.  AYD,  S.J.,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  feels  at  home 
in  Middle-earth  without  being  either  a scholar  or  critic. 
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socio-Iogical  experience,  two  antimodernist  religious  move- 
ments,  and  the  Christian  base  communities  of  Gutierrez,  Segun- 
do,  and  Cardenal,  ironically  united  in  their  opposition  to  mod- 
ern  theology,  yet  much  at  odds  with  each  other.  Cox  once  saw 
that  Fundamentalism  put  the  right  questions  to  modern  the- 
ology;  here  he  sees  it  as  too  insular  to  have  much  to  offer 
postmodern  theology.  But  liberation  theology  does.  It  truly 
comes  from  the  people,  and  can  understand  other  populist 
movements. 

Cox  is  perceptive  and  persuasive,  analytic  but  not  pon- 
derous.  He  will  no  doubt  have  something  to  add  about  the 
American  Catholic  ferment  (which  he  notes  in  passing),  but 
we  surely  have  here  a stimulating  update  of  his  secular  city 
scenario. 

FREDERICK  A.  HOMANN,  S.J.,  teaches  at  St.  Joseph’s 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Echegaray,  Hugo 

The  Practice  of  Jesus 

Orbis  Press,  122p.,  $7.95 (paper) 

This  young  priest -author  died  recently,  but  he  left  some 
exciting  writings  about  the  way  Jesus  contradicted  the  pagan 
systems  of  the  day.  With  a fine  background  of  studies  in  the 
Pontifical  University  of  Peru,  followed  by  Pliilosophy  in  Lou- 
vain  and  Theology  in  Lyons,  Echegaray  deftly  holds  up  the 
mirror  to  life  today,  and  challenges  the  world  to  abandon  for- 
ever  the  socio-economic  atmosphere  of  the  status  quo  by 
adopting  the  very  plans  and  programs  that  Jesus  taught.  Eche- 
garay  is  clearly  a voice  for  the  poor  and  neglected,  and  he 
clearly  shows  how  smart  people  of  today  are  hopelessly  wrong 
when  they  think  they  can  combine  wealth  with  the  solid  teach- 
ings  of  Jesus.  He  calls  for  a complete  re -orientation  of  the 
“fast  buck”  ideals  in  today’s  business  world,  which  throws  fav- 
ors  to  the  poor  and  hungry  people  of  the  globe.  Jesus  was  on 
the  side  of  the  poor,  and  following  his  ideas  requires  a reversal 
of  modern  economics  and  policies. 

The  author  insists  that  an  individual’s  holiness  is  not  a 
mere  private  adventure,  but  rather  a total  commitment  to  a 
stubborn  effort  to  transform  human  liistory,  by  bringing  the 
exact  teachings  of  Jesus  into  bold  confrontation  with  modern 
socio-ethical  codes.  It  is  truly  liberation  Theology  to  embrace 
solidarity  with  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  The  enormity  of 
such  a task  does  not  defer  valiant  cni.saders  in  their  very  logical 
efforts  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  down  to  the  very  last 
letter. 

This  thin  volume  is  intensely  logical,  but  its  setup  does 
not  make  it  easy  reading.  The  translation  from  the  Spanish  by 
Matthew  J.  O’Connell  is  well  done,  but  the  text  is  heavy  and 
ponderous  and  the  fine  print  does  not  make  a reader’s  task 
any  easier.  A hardboiled  critic  may  look  on  the  theme  as  com- 
pletely  unworkable,  but  the  stubborn  devotees  of  Liberation 
Theology  insist  that  theirs  is  the  way  of  the  future.  It  will 
eventually  come,  because  it  is  right  and  just  and  truly  humane, 
and  if  it  does  not  come,  there  would  be  disaster.  Poor  people 
will  not  be  patient  forever. 

EUGENE  A.  DOOLEY,  O.M.L,  J.C.D.,  Madeira  Beach,  Flor- 
ida. 

Rousseau,  Richard  W.,  S.J.,  ed. 

Christianity  and  Judaism;  The  Deepening  Dialogue 
Ridge  Row  Press.  217p.,  S15.00(paper) 

In  an  age  such  as  ours,  when  schism  and  confrontation 
appear  more  the  norm  than  understanding  and  mutuality, 
when  in  the  name  of  a Supreme  Being  religious  forces  are  at 
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genuine  renewal  or  a fanatical  fringe  movement.  It  is  viewed 
only  as  a cultural  phenomena.  But,  as  Nietzsche  had  told  us, 
objectivity  can  never  understand  that  which  requires  commit- 
34  ment. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  whether  this  book  is  at  all  intended 
for  the  general  reader.  The  proliferation  of  jargon  and  the 
continuous  references  to  the  writings  and  theories  of  other 
professionals  is  bound  to  confuse  and  irritate  the  uninitiated, 
for  theories  are  mentioned  but  never  synopsized  and  terms  are 
used  which  the  reader  must  decode. 

The  book  does  give  a somewhat  detailed  description  of 
the  movement’s  liistory  and  principal  players,  with  whom  the 
authors  seem  to  have  been  well-acquainted  for  some  period 
of  time. 

Readers  who  value  the  objective,  value-free  approach  as 
the  only  legitimate  treatment  of  such  a subject  may  find  this 
book  valuable  though  circumscribed.  Those,  however,  who 
have  been  unable  to  rid  )hemselves  of  the  desire  for  the  phil- 
osophic,  or  moral,  or  even  personal  should  pass  this  book  by. 

JAMES  E.  PREVET,  A/emcA:,  New  York. 

Cox,  Harvey 

Religion  In  the  Secular  City 
Simon  & Schuster,  304p.,  $16.95 

Two  decades  ago  The  Secular  City  was  must  reading, 
even  if  you  didn’t  agree  with  Cox’s  view  that  religion  is  not 
always  and  everywhere  a good  thing.  Secularization,  he  told 
us,  might  not  be  the  unrelieved  disaster  many  feared.  Chris- 
tians  should  look  to  the  positive  role  they  could  play  in  the 
secular  city.  Today , Cox,  professor  at  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
still  holds  that  thesis.  But  a lot  of  unexpected  action,  religious 
and  political,  has  occurred  since  then.  He  wrote  when  many 
observers  were  confident  religion  as  an  effective  public  factor 
was  dead.  Religious  movements  were  a tiling  of  history,  a de- 
velopment  stage  now  surpassed. 

Few  think  so  today.  Apart  from  Islamic  resurgence,  we 
know  mighty  stirrings  in  the  Christian  world;  Fundamentalism 
in  North  America,  base  communities  and  liberation  theology 
in  Latin  America,  both  more  political  than  introspective.  Re- 
ligion  again  moves  politics.  But  is  this  only  a final  surge?  Cox 
now  asks  about  religion’s  unexpected  return  and  the  role  it 
should  have  in  the  postmodern  world  now  aborning.  His  case 
has  three  parts.  The  epoch  of  “modern”  theology  which  tried 
to  interpret  Christianity  in  the  face  of  secularization  is  done. 
A new  theological  approach  is  needed.  Next,  basic  elements  of 
the  new  theology  are  already  present,  borne  by  vigorous  anti- 
modernist  movements.  They  need  to  be  discerned,  clarified, 
and  articulated.  Last,  the  elements  of  the  new  theology  can 
be  assembled  only  if  we  appreciate  and  use  the  results  of  mod- 
ern  theology,  including  “liberal”  theology.  The  new  theology 
must  interpret  the  Christian  message  at  a time  when  the  return 
of  religion,  not  its  disappearance,  poses  critical  problems. 
Where  can  we  get  the  resources  for  this  new  enterprise?  Not, 
Cox  thinks,  from  the  center,  its  hierarchical  structures  and 
academic  institutions,  but  from  the  bottom  and  the  edge,  the 
poor,  the  oppressed  and  marginal  of  the  secular  city.  Pope 
John  Paul  ll’s  1979  visit  to  Mexico  symbolized  for  him  the 
return  of  religion  to  that  city,  and  its  political  consequences.  It 
isalsoa  symbol  of  the  union  of  traditional  and  radical.  A con- 
servative  Polish  pope  embraces  radical  Latin  American  Chris- 
tianity  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  secular  society  and  modern 
theology.  Yet  in  a larger  context,  antimodernists,  symbolized 
by  the  Pope,  encompass  both  the  people  of  liberation  theology 
priests  and  of  American  Fundamentalist  preachers. 

Most  of  Cox’s  essay  examines  closely,  from  political  and 


lowers  in  order  that  they  might  “mediate  to  one  another 
what  Jesus  once  mediated  to  them.’’  Chapters  two  through 
five  then  explain  how  the  “experience  named  Spirit’’  comes 
to  expression  within  the  Church  as  liturgy  (core  myth  and 
ritual),  theology,  Spirit  ■guided  actions  and  attitudes,  and  most 
immediately,  as  narrative.  In  Fr.  Shea’s  words: 

On  the  one  hand,  wwhen  we  experience  our 
relationsliip  with  God,  we  relate  that  experience 
in  story  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gospels 
are  the  narrative  renditions  of  the  experience 
of  God  Jesus  made  possible.  Our  concern  is  to 
map  the  interaction  between  our  personal  stories 
and  the  story  of  Jesus  as  they  combine  to  facilitate 
and  interpret  the  experience  named  Spirit. 

The  strength  of  tliis  book  is  its  author’s  gifts  as  a story- 
teller.  Narrative  theology  is  not  merely  a theoretical  interest 
which  Fr.  Shea’s  popularizes,  it  is  his  theological  medium.  He 
is  an  exceptional  storyteller  who  demonstrates  the  value  and 
significance  of  this  approach  to  theology  in  a manner  that 
would  have  particular  appeal  to  educated,  liberal  Catholics 
seeking  the  existential  dimension  of  their  tradition.  The  only 
flaws,  and  they  are  minor,  are  poor  editing  (typos,  pps.  60, 
80,  138,  184,  269),  and  a description  of  salvation  as  an  ex- 
perience.  The  latter  can  be  misconstrued  to  mean  a more 
fundamentalistic  Protestant  notion  of  salvation  than  the 
author  intends. 

E.  SPRINGS  STEELE,  Department  of  Theology,  University 
of  Scranton. 

Scharper,  Philip  and  Sally  (ed.) 

The  Gospel  in  Art  by  the  Peasants  of  Solentiname 

Orbis  Books,  66p.,  $9.95 

In  1966  a Nicaraguan  priest,  Ernesto  Cardenal,  together 
with  the  poet  William  Agudelo  and  his  wife  Teresita,  began  a 
small  Christian  commune  in  the  rural  location  of  Solentiname, 
Nicaragua.  Secluded  in  a small  chain  of  islands  in  Lake  Nica- 
ragua,  some  90  families  worslupped  together  at  Sunday  mass 
and  dialogued  about  the  gospel.  The  “commentaries  of  the 
campesinos”  compiled  from  tape  recordings  produced  four 
volumes  entitled.  The  Gospel  in  Solentiname.  In  addition  the 
peasants  developed  cooperatives  and  an  artists’  center.  This 
book  is  composed  of  selected  commentaries  from  the  original 
volumes  with  each  selection  illustrated  by  different  local  ar- 
tists.  Together  the  components  form  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful  spiritual  books  I have  ever  read,  combining  a Life  of  Christ 
in  ancient  gospel  sequence,  an  exquisite  contemporary  art 
book  showing  Jesus  today  in  Nicaragua,  and  modern  com- 
mentaries  on  the  gospel  in  light  of  the  social  justice  that  third 
world  countries  have  been  demanding  for  several  decades. 

The  major  themes  discussed  back  in  those  days  of  Som- 
oza’s  rule  in  Nicaragua  haven’t  changed:  the  rich  and  the  poor; 
peace;  oppression  and  domination;  and  loving  the  enemy. 
The  pleas  in  Latin  America  still  haunt  us  in  the  United  States. 
In  Nicaragua  the  situation  changed  in  1979  when  Somoza  was 
overthrown.  Ernesto  Cardenal,  by  then  a well-known  poet  and 
writer,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Culture  by  the  new  Sandin- 
ista  government. 

In  this  book  the  basic  ecclesial  community  (a  highly 
successful  organizing  principle  among  the  poor  and  illiterate) 
comes  to  life.  The  natives  of  Nicaragua  examine  the  gospels  in 
the  light  of  their  own  situation.  “It  was  the  Gospel,”  wrote 
Cardenal,  “that  radicalized  us  politically.  The  peasants  began 
to  understand  the  core  of  the  Gospel  message:  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  the  establishment  on  this 


odds  to  the  point  of  violence  and  death,  a book  on  “Dialogue” 
between  Christianity  and  Judaism  can  not  help  but  raise  eye- 
brows. 

But  we  need  not  fear.  The  editor  has  done  a superb  job 
of  fusing  different  points  of  view  and,  even  when  emphasizing 
differences 'yet  to  be  resolved,  he  points  to  the  depth  of 
knowledge  which  motivates  the  participants  of  the  dialogue. 
Not  shrieks  and  guns  and  hurt  and  death  as  among  the  follow- 
ers  of  Allah,  but  reason,  logic,  humanity  and  awareness.  The 
scholars  of  the  two  major  Western  faiths  are  not  simply  in  dia- 
logue  but,  as  the  book’s  title  indicates,  in  “deepening  dialogue,” 
and  the  choice  of  experts  for  continuing  discussion  is  outstand- 
ing. 

For  those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  area  of 
concern,  the  names  of  the  participants  evoke  immediate  re- 
spect  and  an  awareness  of  the  honored  places  they  occupy  in 
the  fields  ofscholarship,  community  and  Church  or  Synagogue: 
Henry  Siegman,  Edward  H.  Flannery,  Isaac  C.  Rottenberg  and 
Michael  Berenbaum  are  just  four  of  the  1 5 authors  brought 
together  in  this  fine  volume.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected 
from  these  strongminded  scholars,  there  are  points  of  disagree- 
ment  but  the  dialogue  goes  on:  the  mystery  of  the  Jew  is  why 
he  continues  to  reject  Jesus,  the  fact  that  Jews  see  Israel  as  a 
religious  rather  than  a political  phenomenon,  the  concept  of 
“fulfillment”  and,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view:  the  Holo- 
caust  wltich,  as  Berenbaum  explains,  is  not  simply  the  contin- 
nation  of  the  traditional  anti-semitism.  There  is  more  to  it 
than  that;  not  only  the  background  but  the  perception  of  the 
event. 

Sources  are  quoted  at  will  and  at  length,  philosophers, 
theologians,  authors,  essayists  modern  and  traditional  are  in- 
voked  and  I was  constantly  amazed  at  the  depth  of  knowledge 
which  permeates  these  essays  on  both  sides  of  the  coin.  Chris- 
tians  have  wonderful  familiarity  with  Jewish  tradition  and 
Jewish  scholars  are  aware  of  the  theological  nuances  among 
the  Christian  sects.  These  dialogues  are  conducted  on  a high 
level  and  with  greatest  sensitivity. 

The  editor  has  made  it  easy  for  us:  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  there  are  short  summaries  of  each  chapter.  Conse- 
quently,  we  have  a sense  of  the  content  as  we  begin  to  delve 
deeply  into  the  subject  matter;  in  addition,  there  are  foot- 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  article  and  the  book  has  an  Index 
which  is  of  help  to  the  reader. 

I would  certainly  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  seek 
a greater  understanding  of  where  the  dialogue  between  our 
faiths  is  leading  us. 

RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  yVen-  York  City. 

Shea,  John,  S.J. 

An  Experience  Named  Spirit 
Thomas  More,  270p.,  $1 5.95 

Narrative  theology  is  a relatively  new  area  in  academic 
circles.  Because  it  is  less  then  a decade  old,  the  many  valuable 
insights  it  has  provided  scholars  are  just  beginning  to  trickle 
down  to  a more  popular  level.  John  Shea’s  fourth  book  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this  popularization. 

The  central  thesis  oi  An  Experience  Named  Spirit  isXhaX 
“In  relationship  to  Jesus  people  contacted  the  transforma- 
tive  power  of  divine  reality  . . . This  is  the  experience  named 
Spirit  ...”  In  the  first  chapter  Fr.  Shea  describes  liis  concept 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  experience  of  the  “sustaining  and  transform- 
ing  presence  of  God.”  Jesus  is  the  catalyst  of  “this  experience 
named  Spirit,  this  conscious  activation  of  the  living  relation- 
ship  with  God,  that  is  the  center  of  Christian  reality.”  It  is 
precisely  this  experience  which  Jesus  bequeaths  to  his  fol- 
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Tliis  book  points  out  the  subordinate  role  in  science 
women  had  during  these  early  years  in  America.  These  four 
women  probably  serve  as  forerunners  of  science  in  spite  of 
much  prejudice  and  criticism.  This  is  a pleasant  and  interest- 
ing  book. 

JOSEPH  T.  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Scran- 

ton. 

Baskin,  Yvonne 
The  Gene  Doctors 
Morrow,  26 Ip.,  SI 3.95 

Afraid  that  1984  might  come  true?  Not  quite  sure 
what  a clone  is,  despite  all  the  science  fiction  you  read  and 
see?  Concerned  about  amniocentesis  and  inherited  diseases? 
Just  plain  befuddled  about  heredity  and  genetics?  The  Gene 
Doctors  is  for  you! 

Yvonne  Baskin  has  written  a lucid,  interesting  book, 
subtitled,  “Medical  Genetics  at  the  Frontier,”  which  takes 
the  reader  carefully  through  the  decades  of  genetic  research 
to  the  present  day.  Explanations  are  plentiful  and  crystal 
clear.  Each  step  is  fully  treated  before  another  is  taken  and 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  more  difficult  concept  is  in- 
troduced  and  explained  logically  so  that  each  new  fact  fits 
clearly  into  the  whole  picture,  making  understanding  easy. 
The  more  advanced  reader  will  not,  however,  find  tliis  book 
weighty  with  simple  learning;  each  fact  is  presented,  defined, 
and  the  narrative  moves  on  swiftly  to  another  concept. 

A large  section  of  the  work  deals  with  inherited  disor- 
ders  and  the  work  in  the  past  and  present  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  “Inherited  defects  account  for  30  percent  of  pedi- 
atric  admissions  at  major  hospitals  and  13  percent  of  adult 
admissions.  A 1972  study  estimated  that  hereditary  disease 
and  congenital  defects  caused  the  hospitalization  of  1.2  mil- 
lion  people  in  the  United  States  at  a cost  of  more  than  $800 
million.”  Yet,  “no  move  has  been  made  to  deny  public  med- 
ical  and  financial  support  to  afflicted  and  liandicapped  child- 
ren  suffering  from  conditions  that  could  have  been  detected 
before  birth.  . . society  is  not  likely  to  step  in  and  mandate 
personal  decisions  about  childbirth.” 

While  the  latter  is  certainly  reassuring,  the  author 
shows  that  with  genetic  engineering,  scientists  can  now  pro- 
duce  bacteria  which  are  exact  copies  of  one  another— clones— 
which  can  be  induced  to  produce  large  amounts  of  a single 
enzyme  which  may  be  missing  in  a person  with  an  inherited 
disorder.  If  screening  tests  can  detect  those  parents  at  risk  for 
producing  children  with  a genetic  defect  which  leads  to  dis- 
ease,  and  amniocentesis  can  identify  the  affected  child  before 
birth,  can  we  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can  put 
the  clones  to  work  to  cure?  It  is  actually  1984,  and  while  we 
are  not  quite  that  far,  we  are  making  steady  strides  toward 
helping  solve  these  problems. 

To  understand  the  impact  genetic  engineering  may 
have  on  health  and  the  essential  nature  of  our  species,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  how  science  is  working  with  the 
stuff  of  heredity;  chromosomes,  genes,  DNA,  RNA,  etc.  All 
of  these  terms  and  concepts  become  clear  and  one  learns  how 
the  researchers  on  the  brink  of  discovery  feel— the  human 
drama  of  long  hard  work  and  effort  is  made  real. 

The  Gene  Doctors  is  entirely  readable  and  1 can  heart- 
ily  recommend  it  to  anyone  in  a scientific  field  as  well  as  to 
those  who  would  be  more  informed. 

JEANNETTE  M.  PERGAM  is  a Pediatrician  in  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. 


earth  of  a just  society,  without  exploiters  or  exploited  . . . ” 
In  the  dialogue  on  The  Way  of  the  Cross,  a man  named 
Oscar  comments: 

Lots  of  people  in  Holy  Week  think  only  about 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  they  don’t  think 
about  the  sufferings  of  so  many  Christs,  of  mil- 
lions  of  Christs  that  exist.  And  Jesus  didn’t  want 
them  to  be  wailing  for  him  but  to  wail  for  the 
others  that  were  going  to  suffer  like  him  or  worse 
than  him. 

This  peasant  theology  contains  a simplicity  of  expres- 
sion  but  a depth  of  meaning  that  speaks  from  experience.  1 
imagine  these  dialogues  were  similar  to  the  conversations  of 
the  small  folks  who  followed  Jesus  round,  and  their  amaze- 
ment  as  the  message  sank  in,  that  Jesus  is  a Liberator  come 
to  bring  a new  social  order  into  being. 

The  artwork  done  by  a variety  of  artists  in  1 981  and  1 982 
taught  me  much  about  Nicaragua  and  the  natural  beauty  that 
surrounds  these  people.  This  is  primitive  art  work  at  its  best, 
illustrating  The  Word  for  our  times. 

After  completing  this  holy  work,  1 could  not  help  but 
reflect  on  our  governmental  policy  that  considers  these  peo- 
pie  politically  dangerous  communists,  and  of  our  policy  of 
supplying  arms  and  military  support  to  Nicaragua’s  enemies. 
This  little  book  only  says  to  me  these  Nicaraguans  have  much 
to  teach  us  about  Jesus  and  His  message. 

JEANNE  KINNEY,  5/raron,  Massachusetts. 

SCIENCE  & MEDICINE 


Arnold,  Lois  Barber 
Four  Lives  in  Science 
Schocken  Books,  191  p.,  $14.95 

Four  Lives  in  Science  introduces  us  to  the  biographies 
and  scientific  education  of  four  women.  Their  lives  span  from 
early  colonial  times  to  the  late  Nineteenth  Century.  These  lit- 
tie-known  early  scientists  lived  during  an  era  in  America  when 
women  were  segregated  and  isolated  from  the  scientific  pro- 
fessions.  To  accomplish  their  success  in  the  scientific  world, 
they  had  to  be  rather  unusual  and  determined  individuals,  be- 
cause  many  obstacles  and  barriers  were  set  up  by  men  who 
opposed  women  in  science.  During  this  period,  education  for 
the  female  was  accepted  only  so  that  she  could  teach  and  care 
for  her  children. 

One  of  these  women  who  penetrated  this  scientific  veil 
was  Maria  Martin  Bachman.  She  studied  at  home  and  became 
a scientific  illustrator.  Her  drawings  provided  the  botanical 
background  for  Audubon’s  bird  paintings. 

Almira  Hart  Lincoln  Phelps,  a botanist  and  teacher,  who 
also  studied  at  home,  taught  science  in  a women’s  seminary 
and  inspired  her  students  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  to 
others.  She  proposed  and  included  science  in  the  curriculum. 

Louisa  Allen  Gregory  developed  a curriculum  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  which  started  home  economics  studies 
in  the  United  States.  She  introduced  the  materials  necessary 
for  caring  for  the  home  and  raising  children. 

Florence  Bascom,  the  first  female  to  receive  a Ph.D.  in 
Science  from  Jolms  Hopkins  University,  overcame  great  diffi- 
culties  and  criticism  from  her  male  counterparts.  She  is  the 
most  recent  of  the  four  whose  lives  are  treated  here  and  prob- 
ably  by  this  time  some  of  the  pressure  concerning  females  in 
science  had  eased.  In  addition  to  her  many  accomplishments, 
she  taught  geology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  did  geological 
research  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  River  regions. 
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BEST  SELLERS 


AM  H1:.FUM  RESP'  NSA;  III  GAMBLING . 


;:.׳I  UODUÜT 

i  General 

ו no  nd  to  wish  Men's  Club  well  in  thr  latest  excursn 
to  AC;  they  ^et  more  devotd  adherants  than  we>.rny=a«*v 

2 am  well  aware  of  thr  effort  & dilif^ence  in  bringing 

ths  venture  to  reality;  am  aware  that  nl  profits 

3 on  othr  hand,  ajn  nt  an  avid  supportr  boc^^qucsyir-n 
gambl  in  my  o\m  mind/for  sev  reasons  which  I 11  ment 

toward  end  of  ths  discussion 

4 bt  in  light  of  ths  nt  too  serious  conflict,  altiio 

was  adamant  ^ involving  Syn  wth  Bingo  cנ^aze  of  some 
yrs  ago,  now  Ik  to  Resp  on  the  subject,  in  bk  by  W; 

5 as  third  in  oxir  current  Spr-Lect  Sermn  ben  es  on  Am 

Ref  Responsa,  1 lect  per  mo,j^rough  May 

1 the  problem  was/is  that  issue  creatoi  am^valence^  as 
much  in  earlier  times  as  it  does  in  our  own  generatn 

haci  no  AtC  in  those  days  1 a • 

2 frm  sources , playd  dice 

bowld,  games  of  chance  wth  nuts  instead  of יךיי״ין ז  * 
once  cards  introducd  by  15th  cent,  no  stopping  them 

3 wagers  a majr  factr  in  life  of  Jews  in  Italy  b^  1 ו 
via  tennis  chess  also;  there  were  animal  races^al- 

Ur  thotigh  in  each  of  these  games  was  a bui It-in  coni  lie 
and  comproinTse;  fr  ex,  chess  OK  bt  nt  on  b^t ; card5 
generally  nt  OK  bt  allowd  in  buccah  & even  by  some 
allowd  on  fast  days  so  people  1vRj^xcess1vel-.y  hungry 

4 bt  am  quitr^K  in  telJing  u ths  tonight  bee  gamblng 
surely  p rmittd  fr  Pur,  Chan,  Choi  HaMoed,  Succot  & 

NMoon  &•  specific  f ajff^occasions 

5 therefore,  taking  fact  of  Pur  into  cojisider^tion,  u 
may  gamble  Sat  eve  & Sunday  all  u want  ot,  ot  c, 
what  to  ^ wth  ths  monty  a diff  situation  altogethr 

nuOY 

A GA^JJLERS  • ^ ן 

1 befre  we  get  to  usage  of  profits,  let's  talk  re  s™' 
״hat  kind  of  people  were  they  & how  they  peiceived 

2 trad  draws  a distinction  between  proff  & compulsive 

gambl;  the  proff  = a j)arasite,  a robber  serious  o 
fence;  compu^?ive  = נ^oco^1na^r)ne  who  cant  con  rol 
liis  passion;  an  illness  by  ral^bis 

3 q^rther,  in  ths  iT^ht  dr.  w distinct  ״ 

slkll  = lawful;  gajues  of  ch^ce  = unlawful/«?-  while 
m^t  ga,״bl  was  considered  sinful,  n^e  a criminal  o 
fence  unless  it  tk  money  frm  the  poor, ־disc  later 

4 gambl  & espec  playing  of  dice  ment  many  tii.ies  in 

bee  r felt  some  of  same  compunctions  we  ״ 

that  the  people  nd  to  spend  what  1^1° 
necessities  rathr  than  in  quostlonSHTe  puruxts. 


11 

5 aiid  in  order  to  retain  con^trol,  passed  some  very 
stringent  rnles,  regul  & exclusive  measures, 

B C(;KTU0L 

1 fr  ex,  a prof f g,  = robber,  cld  nt  give  testimony  i 
crt  nr  serve  as  a Judge;  was  consid  ”obv״  tl)at  the  ! 
beat  thr  wives,  drnk,  prov  no  ed  fr  thr  children 

2 furthr,  a g nt  count d tow  Minyan,  cld  nt  ue  part  of 
bur  soc,  cld  nt  be  c^lJd  to  wedd  nt  in  ^yn  crty 
and  even  more  stringent  me  as  proposd,  incl  ^herein , 
bee  some  public  calamities  perceivd  as  due  t5  gambl, 
such  as  pestilence  in  1576 

3 of  c,  as  u might  have  guessd,  none  of  ths  helpd;  the? 
had  no  ' gambl  an3myn1"  t hen  as  we  do  touayl 

4 realizd;  compuls  g = _i  1 ]. • thus,  an  oath  vs  it  would 
only  cause  a double  sTn  j;,na , to  add  inslt  to  inj,  a 
g debt  cld  nt  ^e^o  1 leetd  in  a J court,  by  ordr  of 

5 all  ths  bad  enough  ot  aggrav  as  lotteries  made  imprs 
by  18th  cent  & Jews  very  invoivd;  a r declaned  at  o! 
pt , altho  otnrs  veliem  vs  it,  when  win;  say 

6 the  issue  as  recent  as  Israel  t pdav . in  issvie  of  JP 
ox  •t'eb  bee  frmr  Seph  ChR  vs  Lott,  at  least  fr  Sephrd 
&■  by  extension;  no  beph  may  seil  tnem  & no  •^shken  "sa 
lesman  may  sell  to  a Sephardi 

7 now  ths  upf,et  admin  of  Lott  who  cid,  fr  ex,  undetsta 
problni  wt  h ftoax^  p. -1  ׳ec  pt. -eds  support  facilits 
us^^  by  puDlic  on  ‘^*hbt  but  Lott  benefits  needy,  chil 
sick  & elderly  & those  instit,  at  least,  Sabb  o.bscrv 

8 the  frmer  sejJi  .^hR  i^ent  so  far;  win׳'ings  are  theT^; 

now  l^w  lift  do  r nri  that  wth  pt  just  tnade  earlier;  r 

states  that  when  winiiing  Lott,  be  sure  to  say; 

9 answer;  a moral  problem 
laNl.I  as 

1 what  issue  of  wij!  ting  brings  to  ore  is  what  to  do 
wth  the  1t1f.׳noy,  espec  in  relati  nship  to  Syn  or  KeTii! 

6 there  is  a diff;if  winnixig  considered  by  us  fr  t)ri 
vate  gain  or  for  purposes  of  diarit y;  bt  whei’e  i s x h 
l^ne  to  be  drawn  betw  one  & othr  & ideas  change  also 

2 fr  ex,  TIMiib  in  ap*v-(%־T3azr 


in  X ^hurc^l^uni t J- u 
Bel?  öT־~cn־s respect  fr  rel  i g 
echoes  ths  f r T e w s ; V^ot  we  do  it 
come  f rm?  Legit  entertainment  is  OK 


Synd  wrote  vs 
& statement  in  1936 
where  does  m ney 


bt  D 23j191׳  with  fxill  fiisc  in  Talmd,  states  that  ; 
of  harlot  is  nt  to  be  brought  to  Gd  for  paymnt  of  an 
■^ow;  t!1us,  fimds  from  any  t^linted  source  is  a quesin 
altho,  on  the  otixr  hand,  Jews  are  to  maintain  their 
Syn  & even  a ujr^er  is  permit td  to  contribute  ip  his 
gift  goes  to  maintain  orphans  1 

furthr,  game  com  entator  (isserles) ; should  nt  use  th 
tainted  lür 


a 


unds  bee  might  be  used  fr  Syn  li^,hts  or 


X J. 

T scroll  bt,  on  othr  hand, ;wrong  to  deny  this  priv  to 
gaiiibi,  cnm  etc  fr  gd  of  Jud  but  they  should  receive 
no  recognition  for  thr  helpi 

6*^'as סזי ז  say:  pay  yr  money  and  talce  yr  choice  J 
CONCbUSION 
A General 

1 if  u ־win  u have  problm,  even  more  if  you  loseJ  that 
is  majr  issue  ih  long  run 

2 people  who  can  affrd  it  least  ä*;  those  who  g most  & 
if  they  lose,^most  of  time,  ramific  are  enorm,  nt  on 
ly  in  lost  money  bt  in  tension,  ajixiety,  phys  h^t 

3 atn  vs  it  a,:^avates  poverty  certainly  among 

the  poor  of  our  c:1!ty‘  who  hope  to  strike  it  rich  ib 
in  so  doing  sf)end  thr  last  few  resources,  wk  aftr  wl: 
hoping  that  they  obtain  a b-ig  return  fr  little  inver. 

4 bt  it  does  nt  work  like  tliat  now  & it  never  did;  all 

it  does  ±sj  ItflwcT■  thw  ■!>■1  P tit 1 ^־ iii  11  T av!  r , 1f 

1r6wer/ig  financial  resources  of  fam,  it  destroys  a bit 
moVe  each  titiie^^the  self  esteem,  respect,  of  particip 
bee  his  losses  can  never  compensate  fr  small  winiiin;^, 

5 by  particip  &/or  spoiisoriiig  gainbl  -ermesst  whethr  thru 
Sy:1,  Bingo,  Lott,  private  me a11s*“^ddj(  perhaps  to  the 
ftin  of  life  bt  not  fr  those  who^loseJ 

B Specific 

1 many  of  u may  say  that  in  our  crowd  only  those  who 
can  afford  it,  01י  who  Ccui  affrd  to  lose,  will  go  to 
ACity  or  partic  in  othr  formsjof  gambling. 

2 perhaps,  bt  statistics  contrad ict  tlis  t^e^^;  .^here 
are  among  the  ordinary,  av,  people  such  as^^u^  a gdly 
סל  who  are  chrgjiic  gaiibl,  who  really  are  ill,  who  g 

above  thr  means  bt  are  still  able  to  hide  it  we] 

3 in  short  run; it  may  be  enjoyable  bt  in  long  run,  des 
pite  ambiv  of  our  trad  sources,  a debilitating  past- 
time  at  best  & one  frought  wth  grt  danger, 

4 in  that  spirit:  if  u have  yr  doubts  (bt  no  real  gam'.» 

ever  does  bee,  vs  laws  of  av^ho  "knows״  ho  will  win  i! 
win  ^g)  s'tay  at  ho  e;  if  u think  u can  do  it,  go 
have  a good  time,  I 

5 bt , of  c,  remomb:  a tenth  goo'S  to  tlie  Syn  ajid  if  u ! 
have  a quest  or  a doiibt,  remembr  tlוat  the  time  woulci 
be  put  to  best  use  with  the  study  of  Torah. 

Amen,  "" 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve.,  March  !6,  ±984 

An!  Hef  Hosponsa;  HI  "Gambling" 
(basd  also  on  ¥J  bk• ) 


sadnss  wth  Elias 
spir 


^ongrt  JONATHAN  on  BB  last  wk  & fam  he 
he  son  of  Caryn  & late  ■^1^  Elias; 
g1»..sn  of  m/m  Kurt  & Tlse  ^lias 
gr-neph  of  Haiini  Elias,  ext  Saalfld 
br  of  Stephen  & best  fr  of  Abe  Himlstl 
we  shard  so  much  jo!•  ^ 
fain,  welcome  them  in 
Jonath*  was  priv  to  hr  yr  BM  & want  to 
link  myself  what  u said  re  Histo 

u spoke  of  yr  to  a^^ss  J boy  wtl 

whom  u symbolically  share  yr*  ßM;  also: 

Hist  of  yr  T scroll  brought  frm  Ge 
and  made  Kasher  for  yr  splendid  occasm. 

Hist  also  of  yr  fam  in  ths  cong:  yr 
parents  marrd  by  CE  & my s e\ T ; yr  fat hr 
was  BM  in  ths  cong  wth  CE  as  hs  tchr 
& so  especially  wonderful  to  hab׳e  h 
u on  our  pulpit 

we  wistT^  & yr  fam  many  gd  yrs  of  hlth, 
success,  fulfillment 
T last  wk  & ths  re  laws  of  cleanliness: 

personal,  phys  (by  *ext:  mental) 
how  dl  wth  luicl,  lep,  humn  flow? 
via  sac,  sprkl  of  bid,  oracls  ••  but: 
majr:  way  to  dl  wth  jinaccept:  outside 
the  camp,  usually  fr  7 days 
idea:  remove  illness,  makes 
Bt  that  was  long  ago 

today  we  know  cant  solv  illnss  of  a 
persn  by  plac  outside  community^  rath 
er:  tcike  c;ar^  of  him,  inside,  within  to 

needs^  me?r,''phys,  spirit 
But  what  are  ills  of  our  time?  or^^  the 
ultra-orth,  as  we  saw  wth  Lub,  nEw 
I health  & cleanless  wth  Mil^ot,  wth  th| 


0^1  mr| 


e*-> 


־•so 


laws  of  Lev,  as  we  rd  in  T a 

to  me:  real  ill  & ailrant  of  our  time  on 
ly  sparod  brght  into  focus  as  per  pri! 
mary  day  or  spec,  rat&consc  series  TV 
refer  to  ail  of  homeless,  hungry,  aband 
poor  who  inhabit  nks  & cranies  of  our 
city  s strts,  RK  & bus  statn,  subwa>^: 
who  are  tell-tale  marks  njb  of  an  affl^־ 
or  poor  soc  but 

whethr  we  care,  have  comp,  see  the  hrt  i 
believe  in  humanity  & humanenesd 
aSkd  of  each  of  us  as  dec,  honorl^^xJs 
Pt  at  issue:  nt  to  imitate  the  pastXpt ' 
to  leam  frm  it,  nt  to  send  those  aff; 
outside  the  camp  bt  take  them  ^n 
That  is  central  to  our  interp  as  Lib  *^ws 
to  learn,  to  bring  up  to  date,  to  in- 
terp,  to  mk  laws  of  ystrday  applic  to- 
day  & espec:  tomorrpw/ 

Sac  wont  do  it,  Lub  nt  our  way,  isol  out 
side  camp/  society  nt  the  cure 
bt  concern  fr  fr  fellow  man,  justic 

and  p,  at  home,  in  Israel 
and,  on  that  »«^*/level , as  we  heal  th’ 
afflictd,  as  we  extnd  hand  of  dev  & friid 
ship,  as  we  uplift  & strengthn  those 


heal  ourselves, 

of  T.  that  is  lessn  fr  J 
the  Univ  message  of  J tradit 

cL 


who  ai'e  14» 
we  shall 
That  is  lessn 
that  is 
•Amen• 


^ ׳uX-־  ^ 
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Inter- 
:from 

October  1st  to  llth  1738,  The  first  part,  ”EXODUS”,  was  completed 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  15th  to  28th  of  the  same  month.  The 
premiere  took  place  in  London  on  April  4,  1739•  Handel  compiled  the 
text  for  "EXODUS”  from  Psalms  78,  105  and  106,  ”MOSES  י SONG"  was  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  Chap.  15•  In  Jewish  tradition  this  latter 
text  is  called  "Shirat  Hayam” , SONG  OF  THE  SEA,  and  very  special  ele- 
ments  of  the  cantillation  modes  are  reserved  for  this  section  alone. 

Handel's  ”EXODUS"  is  a particularly  noteworthy  and  remarkably  fine 
example  of  the  technique  of  word  painting.  That  is,  the  music 
literally  sounds  like  and  sometimes  even  (on  the  printed  score) 
looks  like  what  it  is  trying  to  describe. 

Briefly  here  are  the  main  elements  to  listen  for  as  the  story  vinfolds : 

1)  Note  the  "sighing"  breath  of  the  strings,  following  the  words 
"And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed" . 

2)  The  interval  of  the  major  7th  upon  which  the  fugue 
like  2nd  chorus  is  based,  expresses  "loathing”  as  in 
"They  loathed  to  drink  of  the  rivers”  which  of  course 
were  turned  into  BLOOD,  the  first  plague. 

3)  The  hopping  motif  of  the  accompaniment  to  the  alto  aria,  "Their 
land  brought  forth  frogs" , is  sure  to  cause  more  than  one  smile 
among  audience  sind  performer  alike. 

4)  The  eighth  plague  in  the  Haggadah  called  LOCUSTS,  is  here  depic- 
ted  following  the  solemn  pronouncement,  "He  spake  the  word”,  (Note 
that  the  order  of  plagues  is  taken  from  Psalm  78  and  differs  from 

V the  order  given  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  and  Haggadah  accounts.)  Swarms 
of  flies  euid  lice  can  readily  be *”heard"  especially  in  the  strings. 

On  the  musical  score , strings  of  small  notes  visually  resemble  the 
multitudinous  specks  of  flies. 

5)  Now  we  hear  the  gradual  crescendo  of  the  storm  as  the  seventh 
plague,  HAIL,  is  depicted.  The  music  begins  as  light  drops  of  rain 
and  builds  quickly  to  the  fire  sind  hail. 

6)  The  music  for  the  ninth  plague,  DARKNESS,  is  slow,  the  texture  thick 
2md  dark.  One  can  feel  the  "thick  darkness”  described  in  the  text. 

7)  In  the  music  for  the  last  of  the  plagues.  The  SLAYING  of  the  FIRST 
BORN,  one  can  hear  the  smiting  ("He  smote  the  firstborn  ,...")  clearly 
as  heavy  chords  literally  hit  us  with  every  other  beat  in  the  measure. 

Truly  these  are  some  of  the  most  vivid  examples  of  word  painting  one 
would  encounter  amywhere. 


ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT,  published  was  composed  in  27  days. 

estingly,  the  second  part,  "MOBES•  SONG",  was  written  first. 


As  a general  principle,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  work  contains 
relatively  few  solos.  It  is  constructed  mostly  of  choruses,  many  of 
them  double  choruses  for  which  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT  is  justly  famous.  Much 
like  our  own  Haggadah,  which  does  not  mention  Moses,  so  this  is  a work 
which  portrays  the  story  of  a people  .rather  than  individuals. 


F.C.H. 


M 


George  Frideric  Handel 

(1685-1759) 

Israel  in  Egypt 
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SECOND  PAKT;  MOSES’  SONG 
IS.  Dimi  (So^raso  I,  0) 

The  Lor4  i*  my  ttrrnctli  and  my  wn•.  He  is  become  my  ulrscioa. 


Him  an  habitanoa:  my  father's 


Lord  is  Hä  name;  Pharaoh’s  chariot!, 
men  iKe  sen.  Hh  chosen  capuins  als• 


U. 

He  u my  God,  and  I sriTI 
God.  And  I will  exalt  Him. 

17.  Duet  (Bees  I.  O) 

The  Lord  is  a man  of  war, 
and  hu  host,  heck  He  cut 
are  drosmed  in  the  Red  S« 


22.  Air  (Soprani 

Thou  didst  blow  with  the  wind:  the  sea  cover'd  tt™.  they  tank 
as  lead  in  the  mishty  waters. 

24.  Duet  (Ahu,  Tauoe) 

Thou  in  Thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  TVy  people,  which  Thou  hast 
redeemed.  Thou  hast  guided  them  in  ״niy  strength  onto  the  holy 
habitacion. 

25.  Chorua 

Th•  P*0P*•  shall  hear  and  be  afraid:  sorrow  shall  take  hold  ott 
them:  all  th'  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  asray  by  the  great- 
ness  of  Thy  arm.  They  shall  be  at  still  as  a ttone,  till  Thy  people 
pats  over,  O Lord,  which  Thou  hast  purchased. 

24.  Air  (Aho) 

Thou  thalt  bring  them  in.  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of 
Thine  inheriunce,  in  the  place.  O Lord,  which  Thou  hast  made 
for  Thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  sanctuary:  O Loid,  which  Thy  hands 
have  established. 

27.  a.  Chorsa 

The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever! 

21.  Recitative  (Tenor) 

For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  hit  charioa  and  with  hu 
horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of 
the  sea  upon  them:  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

27.  b.  Chonu 

The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever! 

29.  Recitative  (Tenor) 

And  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a timbrel  in 
her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances,  and  Miriam  answered  them: 

)0.  Soprano  Solo  and  Chonaa 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously!  The  Lord 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He 
thrown  into'  the  sea.  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever:  I will 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hash  He  thrown  into  the  sen. 


first  part:  exodus 

1.  Recitative  (Tcaar) 

Now  there  arxm  a new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph: 
ud  be  tec  over  Israel  cask-masters  to  afflia  them  with  burdens; 
and  they  made  them  serve  with־  rigour. 


2.  Ah•  Solo  aad  Choraa 

And  the  children  of  Israel  sigh'd  by  reason  of  the  bondage:  and 
their  cry  came  up  unco  God.  They  oppreu'd  them  with  burshas; 
aad  made  them  serve  srith  rigour. 

I.  Rechadv•  (Teaor) 

Then  seat  He  Moses,  Hä  Krvant,  aad  Aaron,  whom  he  had  chosen: 
rhvM  shew’d  Hä  signs  among  them,  aad  wonders  in  the  land  ot 
Ham.  — He  turned  their  waurs  into  blood. 


They  loathed  to  drink  of  the  river:  be  turned  their  waurs  into 
blood. 

L Air  (Ak^ 

Their  land  brought  forth  frogs,  yea,  even  in  the  king's  chambers. 
He  gave  theä  cactW  over  to  the  pestilence.  Blotches  and  blaiiu 
Woke  forth  oa  man  and  beast. 


Hi  spake  the  word:  aad  there  came  all  maniur  of  flies  and  lice 
ä all  their  quarurs.  He  spake:  and  the  locusts  came  without  nura- 
bar  aad  devour'd  the  fruits  of  the  land. 

7.  Charm 

Ha  gave  them  hailitoaaa  for  raia:  fire,  miaglad  with  the  hail,  ran 
aiasig  upon  the  groaad 


K Chome 

He  sent  a chick  darkness  over  all  the  land,  even  darkness,  which 
ought  be  feh. 

9.  Choma 

He  smote  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  all  their  strength. 
It.  Chorus 

Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed,  (or  the  fear  of  them  fell  upoa 
them. 

12.  Chorus 

He  led  them  through 

the  deep  as  through  a wilderness.  But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,  there  was  not  one  of  them  left. 


IS.  Chorsu 

.^nd  Israel  saw  that  great  work  that  the  Lord  did  upon  ih’ 
Egyptians:  and  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord 
and  Hii  servant  Moses.' 


* > 


CANTOR  FREDERICK  C.  HERMAN,  Conductor  GERALD  MORTON,  Organist 

HEBREW  TABERNACLE  QUARTET 

Joan  Mitchell  Frances  Hitchcock  Robert  Mitchell  Jay  Gould 

GUEST  MUSICIANS 
Chorus 

Sopreaios  Altos  Tenors  Basses 

Cynthia  Richards  Hewes  Jacqueline  Pierce  Martin  Donor  Thomas  Hewes 

Elizabeth  Watson  Nancy  Wertsch  Donald  Shannon  Albert  Du  Ruiter 

Diana  Higginbotham  Leo  Warbington  Randy  Hansen  Kevin  Deas 

String  Quartet 

1st  Violin  - Susan  Winterbottom  Viola  - Claire  Bergman 

2nd  Violin  - Karen  Karlsrud  Cello  - Jacqueline  Mullen 

Tympani ־ ־  Ben  Harms 


We  sincerely  thank  all  those  individuals  who  have  given 
so  generously  to  the  MUSIC  FUND•  Some  of  these  gifts  were 
offered  to  memorialize  the  departed,  or  to  honor  a loved  one. 
Others  were  contributed  in  thanksgiving  for  recovery  from 
illness  or  to  express  joy  for  some  personal  or  family  mile- 
stone.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  all  of  you. 

Particular  acknowledgement  is  here  expressed  to  the 
SISTERHOOD  for  their  generous  donation  to  the  FUND  given 
especially  for  this  Service  in  loving  memoiTr  of  Ann  eind  Lilo 
Callman. 

Continued  support  of  the  MUSIC  FUND  will  allow  us  to 
look  forward  to  more  such  Services  of  Music. 


F.C.H 


ח־>■  s;C. 

^ 6-p. 

^ f^ouciK^ 


Sholom  Alelchem  (translated  by  Aliza  Shevrin) 

IN  THE  STORM 

G.P,  Putnam’s  Sons,  220p.,  $15.95 

There  Is  so  smch  to  say  about  this  very  special  book!  In  the  first 
place,  the  author's  name  Is  not  his  real  one  (it  was  Shalom  Rablnovltz). 

Rather,  Sholom  Alelchem  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Yiddish  writers  whose 
pen-name,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  means  "Peace  unto  you",  to  which 
another  Jew  would  respond  "And  peace  be  also  unto  you",  Alelchem  Sholom! 

The  stories  of  Tevye  and  the  shtetl  are  all  to  this  great  writer’s  credit; 

Jewish  culture  would  not  be  the  same  without  him  and  his  works. 

Secondly,  the  novel  "In  the  Storm"  is  not  new;  Indeed,  it  was  flr^t_ 
written  in  1907  and  was  motivated  by  the  stormy  events  of  the  failed  revolution^ 
of  1905.  But  if  you  want  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  way  people  lived  and 
thought,  feared  and  dared  to  hope  at  the  turn  of  the  centurey,  this  is  the 
book  for  you.  Further,  if  you  have  questions  concerning  the  despair  of  Jews 
in  Russia  today, (almost  eighty  years  after  the  events  described  in  this  book), 
it  will  be  vital  for  you  to  turn  back  the  clock  in  order  to  understand,  if  ^ 
only  for  the  few  hours  it  will  take  you  to  read  this  Immensely  moving  novel. 

If  you  are  concerned  and  are  under  the  illusion  that  Judaism  is  only  the 

S 

male-oriented  faith  depicted  in  the  "popular”  assessments,  again  turn  to 
"In  the  Storm"  for  two  of  the  major  figures,  who  are  the  cornerstone  of  the 
narrative,  are  women:  the  one  commits  suicide  in  a Russian  prison  while  the 
other  becomes  radicalized  and  dedicates  her  life  to  the  ideals  of  freedom. 

The  ultimate  path  through  the  storm  leads  to  America.  It  is  in  that 
context,  now,  so  many  years  later,  that  Aliza  Shevrin  comes  to  us  as  the 
foremost  translator  of  Sholom  Alelchem.  Her  recently  completed  work,  by 
the  same  author,  "Marienbad",  was  widely  acclaimed;  "In  the  Storm"  also 
becomes  an  enduring  work  in  her  capable  and  loving  hands.  She  has  captured 


the  nuamces  of  every  idiom  and  one  can  feel  her  deep  love  for  Yiddish.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  her  eight  page  Translator's  Indtroduction  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  new  edition  of  Sholom  Aleichem's  work: 
Mrs.  Shevrin's  comments  on  the  history  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
translating  this  type  of  work:  its  pitfalls  and  gratifications,  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book  itself.  The  fact  that  Chaim  Nachman  Bialik's  poem  "In 
the  City  of  Slaughter",  part  of  which  is  recited  within  the  novel,  appears 
here  in  a new  translation  by  Mrs.  Shevrin's  husband,  is  a welcome  addition 
to  this  new  edition. 

Sholom  Aleichem's  story  will  endure;  Mrs.  Shevrin  has  helped  to  make 
it  so. 

Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 


New  York  City 


— ״"  Sholoin  Aleichein  (translated  by  Aliza  Shevrtn) 

IN  THE  STORM 

G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  220p.,  $15.95 

There  is  so  much  to  say  about  this  very  special  book!  In  the  first 
place,  the  author's  name  is  not  his  real  one  (it  was  Shalom  Rabinovitz) . 

Rather,  Sholom  Aleichem  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Yiddish  writers  whose 
pen-name,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  means  "Peace  unto  you",  to  which 
another  Jew  would  respond  "And  peace  be  also  unto  you",  Aleichem  Sholom! 

The  stories  of  Tevye  and  the  shtetl  are  all  to  this  great  writer's  credit; 
Jewish  culture  would  not  be  the  same  without  him  and  his  works. 

Secondly,  the  novel  "In  the  Storm"  is  not  new;  indeed,  it  was  first 
written  in  1907  and  was  motivated  by  the  stormy  events  of  the  failed  revolution 
of  1905.  But  if  you  want  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  way  people  lived  and 
thought,  feared  and  dared  to  hope  at  the  turn  of  the  centurey,  this  is  the 
book  for  you.  Further,  if  you  have  questions  concerning  the  despair  of  Jews 
in  Russia  today, (almost  eighty  years  after  the  events  described  in  this  book), 
it  will  be  vital  for  you  to  turn  back  the  clock  in  order  to  understand,  if 
only  for  the  few  hours  it  will  take  you  to  read  this  immensely  moving  novel. 

If  you  are  concerned  and  are  under  the  illusion  that  Judaism  is  only  the 
male-oriented  faith  depicted  in  the  "popular"  assessments,  again  turn  to 
"In  the  Storm"  for  two  of  the  major  figures,  who  are  the  cornerstone  of  the 
narrative,  are  women:  the  one  commits  suicide  in  a Russian  prison  while  the 
other  becomes  radicalized  and  dedicates  her  life  to  the  ideals  of  freedom. 

The  ultimate  path  through  the  storm  leads  to  America.  It  is  in  that 
context,  now,  so  many  years  later,  that  Aliza  Shevrin  comes  to  us  as  the 
foremost  translator  of  Sholom  Aleichem.  Her  recently  completed  work,  by 
the  same  author,  "Marienbad",  was  widely  acclaimed;  "In  the  Storm"  also 
becomes  an  enduring  work  in  her  capable  and  loving  hands.  She  has  captured 


•« 


the  nuamces  of  every  Idiom  and  one  can  feel  her  deep  love  for  Yiddish.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  her  eight  page  Translator’s  Indtroduction  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  new  edition  of  Sholom  Aleichem's  work: 
Mrs.  Shevrin’s  comments  on  the  history  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
translating  this  type  of  work:  its  pitfalls  and  gratifications,  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book  itself.  The  fact  that  Chaim  Nachman  Bialik's  poem  "In 
the  City  of  Slaughter",  part  of  which  is  recited  within  the  novel,  appears 
here  in  a new  translation  by  Mrs.  Shevrin's  husband,  is  a welcome  addition 
to  this  new  edition. 

Sholom  Aleichem's  story  will  endure;  Mrs.  Shevrin  has  helped  to  make 
it  so. 

Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
New  York  City 


^ESACH  ; 1st  A, M. 1284 


\TRODUCT 

General 

1 welcome  u again  at  ths  springtime  of  yr;  at  i׳esact^s' 

hope  yr  Sedorm  were  of  me  an  fajri  aro  ~wellX־־l7fTi 

ch  & grand-ch  in  attendance.^ — 

2 we  Ik  back  to  what  P signified  in  it .‘ם lal  state;  י 
lib  firm  slavery  & bondage,  freedm,  tlie  first  tffew 
leading  to.^tnai^^ 


a people 


a people  >3 o j i oct — intw  one;  a time  of  fear  of  unlcnown, 
f 1־  II  n I but  also;  tirne  of  resolve,  affirm,  trust,  fth 
it  is  fr  tils  reasons  thax  P still  relev  fr  us  as  Fes־ 


4 it  is  fr  tils  reasons  thax  P still  relev  fr  us  as  Fesj 
-a  i I ft*♦?  n ^ of  Redeiiipt ; UsBft  we  find  in  its  obsex'vance; 

occas  of  joy,  scMi/|11ity,  cel(!ur  & hope 

5 in  short,  all  the  elemtgis  which  maice  lis  ‘'whole" 

-׳  Specific 

1 Baxd  yet,  on  a joyous  day  siich  as  ths,  very  little  ' 
carry-over  in  mood  & substance  frm  what  characterizd 
Pesach  in  days  01  yestryr 

2 our  age,  our  country,  our  society,  our  people /Inspit( 

of  the  gd  & advemt ages/are  facd  w־th  problms  & uplieav 
whicli  do  not  bode  well  fr  :־r- ה י  r iniir'i  ^ 

3 •*#*♦1  which  eat  away  at  the  core  of  our  being  as  Jews,! 

Afiiericaj;(־  as  human  beings/ 11^  . uiir 

4 the  willen  ill*,  ״^ri  joy,  the  delightful  abandon  of  feeling 
and  S])irit  simply  nt  wth  us  bee  we  are  weightd  by  th 
demanas,  the  contradictns , ^s‘'alavery  of  mi-nd'^'  i.iifpsKi 

5 let  me  illustrate  frm  situation  found  in  soc  ths  ye  s: 

,üDY  1־  ir  q iru^  f 

. SEASON  OF  JOY 

1 \ 1»  ** 

1 themost  olomenli  Consider  re  P = seasn  of  joy  whryf׳^ 

fam  togetnr,  win!  re  hoiu^g^,^^^  opend  to  Eiij,  whore  all 
who  are  hungry  are  urgd^  in  to  take  thr  place  &.  eat, 

2 b־c  even  a casual  glance  will  loll  us  that  ths  nt  the 
situation  .«4^ — niirA  t !j  iiia ; note  the  homelss  &.  hungry  who 
are  ever  g^^wing\in  numb  & intensity  of  thr^eed 


ever 


are  ever  g^^wing  \ in  numb  & intensity  of  thr^ee 
as  a cong,  & throVigh  b^gt,  have  helpd  bf'nev 


:Uii-ag^no 
/note  ai 


suTficient  as  u cuji  w/;ll 
more;  spk  of  fam  A jqfy  b 


more;  spic  01  1 am  c\  jcy  ox/  notie  a 1 .atfi  otiorHi  tner  xn  juv 
suicides  ma  ing  heV^p  ines  re<^e1|tly;  why  ths  phenom,^ 
\voy  nol|^efy^  ,A  one  counsel;  imagine  giiilt  o: 

f ani  lies  yof  t|/o|gx^  xuigsVers ; what  of  their  Pe  ach? 
at  a tim|6  of  fulfil  mnenv,  I joy , promise  & freedm  from 
w.'ijt , we/  have  heart  ache  , -׳loneliness , depress  &.  despr, 
r of  ׳■yeung‘0^«r^;/yn  P being  i- 

dentifiod  wth  life  0J1few,  reborxi  wo  o av^  se  1 f -inf  dth 
it  is  a far  cry  frm  wlrat  P ought  to  be. 

Season  of  bolemnity  ^ •r 

a second  aspect  of  our  observajice  relates  to  ' so lemnii 
as  we  gathr  in  byn  as  well  as  at  b ^orim  to ער ן•  y. 


at  a timt  of  fulfil  ^!1011/ 
w.'^1|־t , ^wc/  h ave  heart  a^h e , 


2 it  is  the  most  obvious  concept  as  we  give  t hauks^fx 
freedm  at־cai11ed,  t'r  hopes  realizd,  fr  Sinai  toM^öfe 

3 and  yet,  Ik  again  at  what  is  happening־  ii}  our  cotxnt 
ry:  only  by  a s.lim  margin  h s thojvprayer  »5*  demand 

<5ro1icept^־l־reen~deieat ed  and  tne  mattr  is  not  yet  at 
an  exid 

4 how  far  we  have  come;frm  the  simple  emot i^on s of  hrt 
andfmind  & spirit/ to  «*׳«•ייייי■  prayer  J6.a.s  ר r mm  a peli  ^ 
ical  tool  by  no  lessja  person  than  Pres  of  US 

5 ths  is  nt  right,  to  my  mindJ  You  can  nt  legislate 

the  innr  feel  of  man;  u cant  brxng  Gd  int^his  hrt 
by  demand,  by  !aw,  by  coercive  measures  at  th 

poinF'of  school  age 

6 fr  if  psych  lias  taught  us  anyth  at  al  I : di  see 
the  obv  superfic  & hypocritical  ways  of  adults;  a 
child  knows  that  prayer,  if  said  at  all  , is  frm  jiid 
so  that  solemnity  copies  frm  exper , spirit  bt  J^t  JPG 

׳ Season  of  Celebration 

1 indeed,  a 3rd  ccuicept  is  ”celeb ” as  f am  gat hr s & we 
recall  the  positv  exper  of  ^ he“  past,  reiterated  via 
the  llag  ajad  affiirmd  by  us  each  yr  sixice  that  time 

2 in  shoi-t,  as  fajn  is  seated  togethr  we  nt  only  recall 
what  went  before  bt  we  delight  in  fact  that  fam 
■UMafc=wes׳״eBre=f1SCtta3c^^fchat  Sed•  r gives  us  reason  to  be 
togethr  with  one  anothr. 

3 bt  1י.  where  tlie  coaicept  of  ”fam"  Ixas  brought  us  rea- 
Inst  ical  ly ; just  two  examples  will  suffice!  PC  ^ 1)רנ.\ 
and  in  each  instance  it  is  shown  to  the  world  at  Iri׳ 
how  truly  disconneetd  we  are,  how  litt  le^^T^ ami  ly 
frm  every  'pt~of  view,  it  is  a 1n^־;od.y  fr  Am  Jewry! 

4 in  1st  instance:  refer  to  Hole  Goinmi  s si  on  bead  by 
Arth  Goldberg  who  has  detaonstrtd  how  littleh^J^  hel  ■ci 
those  fleeing  Nazi  jxersec  &J^^0^we  offrd  so  little 
'ml  r nt  bee  we  xxnable  bt  bee  uxiablo  to  exr:ree 

5 had  our  own  agendas,  our  own  needs,  our  oxm  priorit 
and  the  grt  men  of  tlie  tine,  Wise  fr  ex,  as  guilty 
as  all  the  othrs,  even  t?hen  they  knew  scope  of  atroc 

6 eacji  orgajiiz  foxight  its  own  battles,  each  group  its 
ovrii  dreams,  each  committee  its  own  v;orld  view  <äi 
1(60»  cld  agree  to גסנ ו^  togethr  to  !xelp  those  outside, 
in  desp  feeir  of  surviv^,!,  waiting  to  be  allowd  iixsif 

01tl:o  the  times  were  diff,  the  Haitian  ref  of  ths 

ra,  roceivd  more  encouragement  that  did  our  people; 
t the  fam  backing,  strength,  unity  was  lacking  in 
xxr  case  & our  weakness  therefore  was  obvious 
8 the  seend  factr  of  family  di ssi lusionmnt  & dissolve 
concerjis  the  comrnmity  in  Penver  !vhere  tliroo  braxich 
of  Jvid  hadbajided  togethr  to  provide  conv  instruct^), 
a set  of  classes  wixich  had  oeen  e stahl  ^ woriccl  well 


IXX 

fr  yrs  & a coninunity,  a fam,  was  at  p wtli  itself 
9 unfort,  lately  the  ortho  wöre  force!  to  Iv  coalition 
&'  rabbis  may  be  brought  up  on  charges  at  ox'tho  iiisti 
tutions  here  for  '*dilution”  of  Judaism 
0 wliat  a far  cry  fnn  Seasn  of  ^el'  br  assoc  wth  P & 

ajid  Home,  and  all  tijat  is  gd  in  our  observ  at  ths  se 
Mow  diff  it  might  be  if  only  we  cld  learn  to  liv 
the  bettr  wt h one  anothr  in  alloreas  &■  all  levels. 

CObCl.bDION 

V Seasn  of  Hope  J(jj^  T^.Jr 


said,^  it 


וז ■ ׳ ■  Tg 


1 with  all.  ths  ■h-avi 

on  of  Hope;  Spring  time  is 


still  is  E^eas 
syn  wth  bebirth  & faith 
renewe  TTT.  why  nt  with  vis  as  well?  Optirn  cajvt  hurt  I 
all  nd  nt  Ik  as  blealc  as  it  appears  at  1st  glance;  a 
lessn  CEin  be  laanid  frm  Hagg  itar  as  we  tell  & retell 
the  story,  UQ:^e£1a±±3c=ac 1־1 1׳11. 1 !  11ר־»־1 ־  m1 
we  ought  nt  fall  into  trap  formulated  by  Satvtyana ; 
that  those  who  do  not  learn  frm  Hist  are  condemnd  to 
relive  itl  ^ 

thvis,  iilu-  .ri'iunliii  the  eKpev’ience/  Tarings 
and  soEteliinity  and  celebration  and  all  can 


with  it  jo 
be  realizd 


we  but  will  it;  !<. 


■ — 1 ~^וי ! י י ^ ^ • ין ■ \ ־ - . ן 1 ז־ ז ־  — 

hij  11 11 ןןןו ן  ILI'ITIווו ו ז  ly. 

by  ths  mean:  family,  responsib  of  freedm,  dictates 
of  conscience,  c^om  fr  one  anothr,  friendship  to 
those  in  nd,  strength  & suרףיort  to  yth  wh  rkn^toad  of 
of  being  suicidal  ovight  to  »»h  the  four  questions. 
Specific 

the  lesson  of  the  past  has  much  to  give  us  still,  al 
though  it  is  thousands  of  years  old 

perhaps  we  caai  talce  opportunity  this  Pesach  offers 
to  listen  once ־’’ ־ רז־י״^ ר  prrhnpr  miiia  Pn 


so  tfTat  the  theoretical  can  become  real,  the  express 
ion  of  the  mouth,^the  work  of  the  h^ud 

the  exivrossion  of  the  iieart  and  spirit'jf׳’a  way  of  life 

'■Ve  can — tesA to  wi t h — t-hr! — cnnoopt. 


cUld'  lllyais — uf  A‘eB..TCti  bufireal — arrrt 
thn  brttrr  11  r r ה n 1 ר of  1 h ^>וזז 


that  at-± — LI  JO  .Wuas 


^ןיי.-/ז.ד ^rויrt■tז, ^ -דין^ . 


indeed,  the  messa;,e  of  Pesach  would  be  fulfild 


4 then, 
L,1en  • 


leb.  Tab.,  Tuesd  AM,  April  17,  1984 


1st  A,M,  PLSACIi 


11 

I «orker  at  outskrts  of  city,  does  keep  tabs  on  offiol 
\ of  his  city  gvt  & expcts  them  to  be  "in  the  Icnovr*'»• 

>^'־^litioi«n  # oA 

1 bt  Koch  is  more  than  city  admin,  he  is  a F^.  “ S“  VA 

2 of  c,  being  a pol  means  diff  things  to  dispeople; 
in  hs  case,  he^jLs  a Dem  bt  one  so  knowldgable  that 

'iRep  Natl  Cohv^fCon^  callM.  on  him  to  testify  re  urban 


in  hs  case,  ne^^xs  a 1׳em  ol  one  =>o 

'Ikep  Natl  Coriv^(^Conu^  callM.  on  him  to  testify  re  urban 

3  also,  as  pol  he'^ts  to  meet  people:  Reagan,  Cartr, 
Vance  & fact  that  he  a gd  pol  shovn  by  fact  that  in 
bk  he  spks  vs  Ceittr,  nov  out  of  office  & retains  a 
cert  measure  of  calm  & respct  fr  R,  still  ^ office 

^nfof  c,  hs  ebullient  nature  often  comes  thru:  a reprt 
askd:  ^^r.  M,  what  does  Hrmn  do?  "I  had  to,  in  hones 
say:  I dont  knowj  why  dorrT^u  ask  him" *?V . 1 

5 Charlotte  Str  site,  embracd  by  Cartr,  was  a disastr 
fr  K bec^"when  p^nnrs  sk  to  hea^  wounds  on  a city 
face,  they  build  frm  the  exist  strengths when  pres 
agents  Ik  fr  dramatic  backgr,  they  sk  hrt  of  d^ast 

6 and,  finally,  as  assessment  of  Vance:  p,  237 

i  CARTR  & ISRAEL 

1 bt  no  mattr  what  else  is  brought  to  fore  in  bk,  we 
get  def  impression  that  K is  one  of  best  defenders 
of  Isr  we  e-fer  had  & vs  Pres  Carter  in  partic 

2 of  *cT  he  is  dealing  with  the  time  of  Cartrs  reelect 
aud  the  anger  of  the  Pres  towajrd  K is  obvious  & it 
does  nt  mattr  whethr  real  or  stagd  by  Mayor 

3 Koch  does  nt  hesit  to  print  DN  resol,  DN  slights, 
series  of  lettrs  he  wrote  Pres  to  indie  why  Cartr 
will  nt  win  in  N.Y.  and  all  of  the  Pres  men  d3:v^  i 

4 K does  nt  mince  words;  he  does  nt  !?mist  C and  feels 
vindicaT^/that  he  wld  have  sold  ^t  I3r/by  remarks 
made  by  Nx,  Frd  & C when  retimd  fra  Sadat s funeral 

5 whatever  yr  opinion,  K Jewishness  nt  to  be  denied; 
nt  in  ortho,  formal  sense  bt  a true  defendr  of  a cu: 
ture"i  an  attitude,  a way  of  life  basic  tc^his  ature 

6 and  when  calld  upon  to  spk  in  behaTT~of  his  rel,  he  j 
did  his  homework  and  linkd  it  to  a clever  remark  by 
means  of  which  he  & his  message  wld  be  remembered: 
p,  260  re  "if  Isr  attacks  US,  he  stand  wth  US" I ! I 

7 having  said  all  this,  K Ca^^  also  get  ’very  neg  re  J 
Establ  bee  they  expctd,  as  mattr  of  course,  to  supo־! 
Zionist  cause  & nevr  bothrd  so  much  as  to  orient  or 
gressmen.^  ^n  othr  hand,  when  K spoke 

Xfa.s  publicly  chastizd  &1nt  one  to  take  it  uw'Brtw  ~V 


was  pUPXl.cj.y  on  a.» •׳  v/  .־׳ 

8 "Im  nt  the  type  to  get  ulcers,  I ^ye  them"  (p,38) 

that  a fair  aalessraent  of  his  position,  and  place  in 

» 


the  power  struggle  of  NY 


iii 


CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 of  Cf  these  are  deeper  mattrs  than  what  nasty  thngs 
K wrote  abt  Bellamy‘,  Gov  Carey,  Abzug,  etc  ia*t^the^׳ 
are  at  the  heart  of  his  position 

2 he  spks',  as  well,  of  his  defeats;  notably  when  he 
sought  to  rim  fr  Gov  & was  soundly  .Ae^eated^  & I fr 
one  votd  vs  him  & am  glad  to  have  done  so 

3 have  quest  how  he  wld  do  on  largr  level  of  gvt  but 
that  he  is  gd  fr  N.Y.C  I have  no 

4 true,  there  is  much  cormiptn,  dirt,  crime,  several 
import  hospitals  were  closed  & all  these  are  polite 
actions  <r1mow,  quite  well,  K nt  fr^e^f^bj^e  ^ 

5 bt  he  has  style,  he  is  a Mayor  fr  ^ ke^■  ^Uib an  urn,' t 
he  has  sophistication  which  goes  beyond  Ch  restaur= 
eixits  and  hs  detrmination  to  do  well,  comes  through. 

B Specific 

1 why  did  he  write  ths  bk?  Ivd  the  challenge,  Ivs  the 
•feameV  wantd  to  even  scores  bee  says  he  nt  forgiving 

and,  above  all,  anticipatd  heatd  & belligerent  reac 
tion  & being  his  type  of  man,  he  thrives  on  ths. 

2 and,  finally״  gd  insight  as  to  why  the  bk  & how  the 
man  & that  there  will  be  the  attempt  fr  3rd  term, 
see  d><sesoript  of  himself  as  Mayor  & it  t^ls  all: 
p.  346 

3 nothing  can  be  added  except  to  wish  him  well. 

Amen. 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve,,  April  20,  1984 

keview  of  "MAYOR"  by  Edward  I Koch 


YOM  HASHOAH:  1984 


am  referring,  of  c,  to  Ptr  Grmb  & his  message  March 


INTKODUCT 

A General 

1 we  meet  on  a very  solemn  day;  there  is  so  much  to 
be  said  but,  even  more,  there  is  so  much  to  be 
thm^ht  about 

2 and  yet , most  of  what  ought  to  be  said,  is  best  ex- 
j)ressed  in  the  s^J^ence  of  memory^׳ 

last  year  in  my  talk  to  you  f^r  this  occasion,  I ma 
nagd  to  solve  the  problgj^^f_-tbe_  iüiiye^^^t 
to  torrential  rains  were  in  at t endano e « ?^t  h anlc 

ths  yr,  wth  anothr  yT  *^one  by^  & wth  no  more  answers 
really  than  ever^ before,  w©  meet  again 
pecific  ^ 

1 amd  ths  yr,  the  jnes^ge j^pears  to  be  so  simple,  so 

obvious  & I li  Ir-nn  share  it  wth  you  in  th 

Simplicity  lit  deserves 

2 it  tinges  on  the  guest  appearance  some  weeks  ago  of 
a former  student,  the  son  of  one  of  our  memb  family 
who  studied  here,  was  BM  & Conf  & is  now  a rabbi 

3 

BODY 

A DEBT  TO  US 


1 what  made  P message  so  special  that  Frid  eve  was  hs 
acknowledgement  that  the  youth  of  our  Temple,  of 
oTir  cong,  owes^J^a  debt  t11:1 

2 he  saiid  that  we  taught  him  his  generation^  many 
gd  things  over  the  course  of  years;  that  instructn 
was  nt  only  within  the  context  of  books ‘bt  of  the 
heeirt  & sjj^’it 

3 07*  c,  this  gen  has  suffrd  grievously;  we  all  know 
that,  Ths  gen  exper  on  its“*own  body  hurts  and  evil 
practically  unknown  by  former  generations  of  Jews 

4 & yet,  here  is  a young  man,  today^^  yrs  old,  who 

remembrd  not  the  tragedy  bt  the  power  of  growth  & 
the  hope  Tor  a future,  , 

5 P,  as  his  cousin  Gus  B,  both  products^f  HT,  were  b 

in  Anerica  and  bee  of  the  soundness  of  ths  genj  hrts 
and  minds,  bee  our  mental  health  wa^^ound,  we  were 
abie  to  permit  that  gen  to  grow  a future, 

6 P said  "it  waq/^r  strngth  & f'axlh  during  the  darkest 
times  that  gave  so  much  to  my  gen  of  ch,  b in  frdm. 
You  also  gave  to  us  a sense  that  our  roots  as  Jews 
was  a priceless  inheritance  '&  that  we  should  nt  Ik 
upon  our  responsib  in  a shabby  manner", 

7 what  a glorious  remark  from  one  of  our  own;  and  how 

right  he  was:  it  cld  have  been  "a  shabby  manner",  w 
old  have  revelled  in  what  the  world  owes  us,  we  cld 
have  emph  thd  enormity  of  our  suff  we  chose  to 

red.se  a new,  a life-embracing  generation 


8 and  w^ile,  of  c,  we  will  nt  & do  nt  forget ״past,  we 
eeaTadVhonor * that  they  take  pride  in  us  & wnat  we  re] 
to  world  at  large»  nt  defeat  bt  vict  of  the  spirit, 
B NT  FOREVER  •י־״״ • ־־־־ 

1 and  that  Ids  to  2nd  pt , quotd  frm  a colleague  who 
sd  that  "despair  is  nt  forever";  how  true  I 

2 we  were  down  & bowed  bt  nt  defeatd;  we  hurt  ^11  ovr 
bt  did  i^t  succumb;  we  brought  tears  frm  a bottomles: 
well  of  sorrow  bt  we  did  nt  forget  either: to  smile  ^ 

3 indeed,  despair  is  nt  forever;  we  say  it  in  ä * 
glib  or  haxsh  sense  bt,  rather,  in  terms  of  reality! 
hvunan  nature,  as  low  as  it  might  come  to  be,  will 
nt.  fall  by  wayside,  bt  will  recover  & stand  up 

4 äespair  is  nt  forever:  the  gen  to'  come,  lives  on;  th 
generatinn  of  the  past  makes  its  mark}  the  open  & 
dreaded  wounds  of  body,  mind  & spirit  deem  tend  to 
close  & if  nt  heal  completely,  tend^t  to  heal»  procesi 

5 despaiyfc  is  nt  forever:  the  young  shall  dream  dreams 
and  the  old  shall  nt  be  forsaken;  the  ycmths  shall 
nt  be  faint  bt  will  run  with  wings  as  eagles;  the 
old  shall  have  visions  and  see^  to  build  anew, 

6 despair,  indeed,  is  not  forever:  Peter  and  his  peer 
have  taken  hold  of  thr  lives  etnd  have  made  giant 
strides  into  a beckoning  futm?e  and  their  children 
even  more  so;  they  know  that  Jud  was  hurt  bt  they 
will  make  it  live 

Conclusion 
A General 

1 in  ths  context,  then,  delight  that  I can  pay  trib  t 
and  quote  a former  student,  a product  of  our  Heb  T 
who  came  here  to  thank  us  and  espec  his  parents 

3 bt,  above  all,  t hisi,Sy11  which  forged  his  altitude 
toward  life,  toward  institutions , toward  Judaism׳ 

3 of  c,  as  a young  mein  wth  sub  cong  of  youthful  peopl 
his  orient  diff  frm  mine,  frm  ours;  bt  listen  to  him 
once  again: ־״ ־Ry 

soul  is  still  attund  to  my  childhd 
here,,, and  to  all  the  people  who  offrd  a pleaJKi&ng 
odor  to  the  Lord,  when  we  needed  it  most" 

B Specific 

1 let  that  be  our  lessn  fr  this  Yom  HaShoah  of  5744: 
a reraerabr  that  our  yth  does  apprec  our  teaching  & 
our  place  in  thr  lives  " ' 

. 2 and,  sec:  that  despair  is  nt  forever,'  Yom  Sh  a day 
of  moutTi,  reflect,  sadness  bt  as  we  have  learnd  frm 
one  of  our  very  own:  also  it  is  a day  whon  we — 
of  life/  aaifl  that  the  future  is  here , that  the  futur 
is  b'ec  of  us^^^^n  that  be0.s,  people  of  Is  will  livl 

3 fr  us,  of  ths  day  is  a lessn  & in  that  lessn  1 

us  re 3**^**^  ^ live  anew. 

Amen, K' 
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AM  Ri'.FRM  RUibFUi'JöA;  CRFMA 

iRTRODUCrr 

\ th3*is^4th  & last  disc  fr  ths  yr  basd  loosely  on  WJ 
bk־  An;  Refrm  KespnsA-deal  wth  all  manner  of  quest, 
T'ai  lib  Jews^üecentlj^ 

2  so  far  ths  yr,  talkd  aht'^men  wearn  Tit,  gambling 
W KshrutI  ths  vk  want  to  touch  on  a subject  very 
current  again t Cremation 

®I  !oos־ly%p־alcing.  we  know  Jud  vs  ths  practice  it 

is  in  vogue  for  sev  reasons:  lack  of  cem  spaee  an 
cLseq  hKh  price  of  a grave,  dislike  fr  xnground  bu 
rlalf^d  fr  P®״Pl־  «‘hout  desc  no  concern  fr  grave- 
care  aftr  their  own  demise 

2 ^just  why  is  Jud  vs  the  practice  & what  is  attxtu 
of  moderir*Jud?  Do  we  enc  or  disc  this  practice? 

3 ortho  Jud  vs  it  becQ>cremation  was  a Roni^  practice^ 
tT“follQW  it  was  Iked  upon  as  a form  of  idolatry;  ^ 

4 further?^.^־  all  a«are  of  E,ek  !?Umdlgtlgn  of  hea^h 
which  tells  of  Valley  of  Dry  l^nes  and  these,  of  c, 
can  only  be  joined  again  if  bones  are  whole;  frm 
ths  chapt  derive  intimations  of  Resurrection. 

5 thus,  trad  Jud,  fr  these  2 reasns,  vs  Cremation. 

6 bt  ths  only  the  beg  of  quest,  problms  and  conflicts! 

BODY 

A REQUESTS  ^ /L-  V, 

1 .ta^  issue  of  request  by  a lovd  one  that  s/he  be  c 
^you  know  it  is  J pt  of  view /what  are  you  to 

<i^o  abt  it,  what  dictate  of  conscience  will  u folio 

2 obv.  ought  to  follow  wishes  of  the  deceased  fr  that 
seems  ^oper  but  in  the  Talmudic  disc  which  range 
over  numb  of  centuries,  ths  ^ path  followed. 

3 if  indiv  requests,  no  Kaddisb  and  no  eulogy  or 
reasons  too  involvd  fr  disc  here,  c«n  give  in  to  hs 

wishes  bt,  fr  ex,  if  person  says  you  nd  not  obderv 
Shiva  or  SHeloshim  must  ^ so  anyway  bee  rel  oblig. 

4 even  more  so,  re  cremation:  even  if  ordered  to  bura 
body,  nd  not  do  so;  you  follow  2^.  bury  the  dead 
as  found  In  lovely  story  0t*nS0jtn^4a,p.  3^6 

5 all  this  is  loosely  tied  to/3Sfi®^hat  if  crem  had 

taken  place,  what  to  do  with  the  ashes,  espec  in 
earlier  days  when  Mosol  nt  as  wommon  as  now?  Flace 
ashes  in  home?  bt  how  then  a to  visit?  Qp.  3^0^ 

when  a home  where  ashes  permanently  kept,  = cemete 

B CREMATION  ^ ^ 

1 let  us  backtrack  & see  what  law  really  states  re  cr 
mation  and  how  we  as  liberal  Jews  can  deal  wth  it. 

2 the  issue  was  disc  by  CCAR  as  early  as  ^ ® 

first  paper  written  just  100  yrs  ago:  in  1893 


the  issue  has  not  changed  a grt  deal  in  meantimdl 

3 "bui^^ng”  is  ment  sev  times  in  "ibid  but  always  as  a 

method  of  punishment;  no  question  abt  that 

4 further,  tlie  is^e  of  "burning"  comes  to  fore  with 
the  death  of  Icings  for  aftr  the  d of  some  high  rank- 
ing  indiv,  both  in  J sources  & othr  near-eastern,  we 
read  of  burnings  of  perfumes , spices,  etc, 

5 as  mattr  of  fact,  only  1 instance  of  actual  burning 
of  indiv  aftr  d an^^.t|^ncerns  King  Saul  who  aftr  _ 
having  been  defeat ea^^Yis  left  fr  all  to  see 

and  only  later  do  his  loyal  forces  come  to  take  him 
away  and  cremate  the  remains  / J« י ג י ׳ • a' 

5 this  incident  repeated  in  Chuon  but  burning  here  nut 
mentioned;  still,  in  each  instance,  the  bones  are 
buried  in  the  ground,  it  becomes  u proper  means 

of  disposing  *te־- remains,  even  criminals  who  ha^ 

been  put  to  death 

7 in  due  time,  to  bury  in  the  ground  becomes  of  613 
C Holocaust 

1 ,,o  t^e  ambivalence  ig  obvious:  generally  we  ^e  vs 
Cremation  but  with  ^ul  the  custom  was  practiced;  it 
seems  we  have  a basis  fr  both  type^of  action 

2 perhaps;  bt  since  the  experience  of  the  Holoc,  choic 
for  me  has  narrowed  greatly 

3 have  become  an  outspoken  opponent  of  cremation  over 

the  years  bee  do  not  want  to  plicate  what  Nazi 
forces  pr  act  led  as  a matter  of^  course  •- 

but  one  BoreVay  of  ״cjisassociat ing  myself  frm 

whatever  their  »n  Lhij  ■T 

'^staiiding;  the  ver^J  in^e  is  suf f ica^e^^^to  turn  me 
away  from  helping  to  practice  this  be^Srtr^agan  rite 

/5  only  one  extenuating  circumstance  arid  this  already 

\ in  resp  some  cent  ago:  permission  granted,  in  ^swr 
to  a quest,  to  pour  quicklime  over  a body,  to  help 
flesh  deteriorate  or  "burn  away"  if  bones  were  to 
be  gathred  to  be  interrd  in  anothr  city  or  country, 
notably  Palestine  inyhose  early  years. 

6  that  seems  to  be  only  area  where  something  akin  to 
cremation  is  permitted  unequivocally  in  J tradition 

\Ind  the  incident  with  Saul  is  largely  ignored. 

COiCÜT^USION 

what^then  is  our  concern  here  at  HT?  Already  ment. 
to  u how  I feel  as  an  individual  bee  of  what  our 

generation  has  experienced  ^ 4. 

2 also  recogn  the  reasons  why  some  do  want  to  be 

and  who  do  ndfshare  my  abhorrence  of  the  custom  or 
my  associatl bn  with  Naxi  practices  ^ 

3 fr  that  group,  arrived  at  compromise:  offic  at  nap 
el  but  will  not  accompany  remains  to  Creraatoiry־ 


3 


4 this  is  a compromise  acceptd  and  approved  by  our 
Rit  Comm  our  Board  of  Trustees  and  it  is  an 

arrangement  which  ought  to  satisfy  most. 

B Specific 

1 these  then  are  the  issues  related  to  cremation  & no 
as  simple  as  might  appear  at  first  glance:  thaf''we 
va  the  practice" 

2 essence  of  Jud  is  to  know  why,  for  what  reasons,  to 
what  extent  and  to  ask,  at*all  times,  is  the  reason 
ing  presented  still  valid  for  our  day  and  age? 

3 in  terms  of  cremation,  I think  our  approach  is  vald 
and  I would  urge  you  to  reflect  on  those  issues'.  In 
most  :U^stancds,  I know  u follow  the  trad  method} of 
burial  in  the  ground, but  for  those  of  you  who  seek 
alternate  meajis,  I hope  this  disc'J’of  help  to  you, 

4 tile'  hiiman  body  is  sacred,  even  in  death  and  it  01u*h 
to  be  treated  with  honor|Ln  the  jt$ght  of  our  tradit. 

Amen, 


1984 
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SHEVUOTH:  1984  ■ 

Introduct  ■ 

ו^ו  htoDen^by  n^e  to  be  an  optimist  but  sometimes  ^d| 
o to  ?Sn  on  ^«a  ia  an  exercise  In  futility:  if  unTan־■ 

be  depressed.  Just  open  any  1 

ר eoes  further:  ours  in  so  many  ways,  & progressive  y ■ 
^ so,  a lawless, society;  everyone  does  what  suits  h m ■ 
best  no־matiTr  the  inconvenience  to  I 

U refer  to  sra6k > ng  on  subways,  crossing  vs  light,  go  | 
Inkthrougrred  light  and  othr  examples  too  mimerousl 
& too  discouraging  to  enumerate  whether  it  ranges  I 
from  traffic  violations  to  CIA  activity  ■ 

ו mS^ratntion  bee  ths  issue  of  1^  is  inherent  in  outi 
" :Ser^  of  Shev,  we  are  led  herTTn  loglca^equence  I 

2 b™  freedom  without  restraints  is  J^:־  J 

thLfmust  be  some  sort  of  logic,  system,  perimÄterJ 
■fr«  ohar*t  the  way,  to  define  the  path  ■ 

ר iSd  that  is  what  Shev  is  all  about:  our  ancestrs  stJ 
^ at  the  ft  of  Sinai  and  heard  basic  words,  basic  in-  I 

4 aנTr;sultץw?;S^pened  before  us  was  nt  anarchy  I 
bt  a path  of  history,  an  eth  committment,  way  of 
and  we  obsevbe  Shev  bee  as  Gd  spoken  then  to  our  anJ 

sn  Hd  spks  to  us  today  I 

5 the  Law  which  defines  our  stay  among  men  I 

always,  Sks  to  the  people  of  Israel,  _c^  be  lived.  ■ 

1־  human.is  accessiWe  ^d^is 

^ abou?®^d'what  is  the  message  we  can  understand? 

BODY 

A COVENANT  ^ ^ concept 

^ ״ a^'thl  root  of  all  we  ai-e  S5־  Jews,  a cov  between 
one  anothr  and,  as  well,  between  Gd  & man. 

2 ?hs  not  empty  rhetoric  bt  evident  in 

of  the  lOCs:  the  first  five  are  betw  Gd  & man  jniie 
the  seend  five  are  between  man  and  man;  thus,  o 
1׳  idea  and  ideal  worth  repeating  bee  it  spks 

^ to  uS  SI  ths  yr  as  it  did  so  many  centuries  ago-  we 
. ״y^w^hln  a'^oertain  frame  of  ref  whether  it  is  on 

ihe  personal  level  of  1?־4-״ 

coing  o^  to  kill  another  bee  we  feel  11k 
U %n  hiving  the  right  to  become  incensed  at  the  1^. 

" d^ub!:  Sealings  which  are  aoceptd  by  all  too  m^y  a, 
part  & parcel  of  the  modem  way  of  life,/1  ^ 

^ be  si,  we  have  as  much  right  to  expect  cov_ of 
tticency  I honor  frm  gvt  offic  as  from  one  another. 


5 so:  Cov  implies  t|(lat  we  are  bound  wth  one  another 
and  have  oblig  tow  one  another^  a wwtuatri-tiy  of 

f t^urpnirr  nt  to  demean  but  to  ennoble,  nt  to  degrade 
bt  to  enhance  ths  onwtth 

6 through  law,  right,  justice;  a cov  of  worth  & values 

\ Possibility 

1 Ten  Cs  which  we  commemorate  ths  day,  as  well  as  all 
othr  Law,  and  those  aspects  of  every  day  existence 
just  brought  into  focus,  seem  often  far  removed  frra 
the  reality  we  experience  frm  day  to  day, 

2 bt  that  is  just  the  pt : lOCs  are  of  that  nature  whic 
teach  that  gach  one,  and  all  in  thr  sum  total,  are 

our  faith  is  nt  some  esoteric,  theoretical 
mysticism  with  which  we  can  nt  deal 

3 jus־^the  opp:  everythiי*׳g  in  our  Jud  is  brought  into 
the  realm  of  the  possible:  it  can  be  done,  it  is  . 
■y^ithin  your  power,  you  have  the  skill,  the  knowlo^t®» 
the  j^sdom,  the  potential 

4 _׳0-״The  »Jew  is  permitted  to  say:  I cant  fulfiJ 

*^^t  is  askd  of  me;  these  words  come  nt  just  out  of 

context  of  the  Ten  Cs  but  from  Deut , where  lO^s  occi 
a second  time 

5 it  is  nt  beyond  the  sea  that  u cant  reach  it,  it  is 
nt  up  in  Heavens  too  far  to  be  attained,  rather,  it 
is  in  yr  hrt  and  in  yr  mouth  that  u may  do  it, 

6 what  could  be  more  simple  thaA  that?  Choose,  tlien, 
to  do;  on  the  basis  of  conviction,  belief,  desire 
and"choose  to  meet  yr  obligation  as  vs  renouncing 
it  on  the  basis  of ־** ל  convenience,  personal  aggran- 
dixement,  desire  to  go  yr  own  way  no  matter  who  is 
hurt  or  how  many  fall  by  the  wayside, 

7 '^he  Ten  Cs  spk  to  each  of  us  nt  only  ±?e  Cov  bt  that 
they  are  attainably  practical,  liveable;  as  rel  mo- 
tivated  people,  what  more  can  we  ask  of  ourselves  & 
of  others? 

כ Derech  Lretz 

1 what  we  trying  to  say,  what  lOCs  all  abt  is  ”derech 
eretz",  a heb  expression  fr  way  of  land'^t  this  i die 
better  understood  as  hump^n  sensitivity  fof•  others 

2 on  deeper  level,  nt  just  "human  sensitiv”  bt  inner  ^ 
is  the  key  word;  one  has  to  sense,  feel,  J^u^st ^ ~ 
have  compassion  for  the  other  person,  as  a/yway  of 
life,  in  order  to  bring  term  d,'e•  to  full  justice 

3 in  our  soc,  absence  of  d,e,  all  too  noticeable  on 
lairge  scale  as  well  as  on  personal  level;  children 
do  not  havejit  as  a matter  of  course,  bt  must  be 
trained  - a diffic  task  if  parents  dont  have  it 

4 in  short,  rudeness  is  one  sidd  of  the  coin  in  our 


Ill  , .ו 

society,  naked,  unbounded  rudeness  even  more  so  but 
T.l.  is  jusf  the  opp;  unfort,  see  this  rudeness  or 
churlishness  far  more  frequently  than  inner  sensi- 

, io-r  JS^Ä%?^״ompassn 

fr1”inr^d“h:1  ־ ir::hIt“L'^״^‘?־^"all  :Su"t « 

Conclusion  jy 

^1  m.  , -Hi.n  in-er^W 

^ Ihe;  make;  us  conscious  of  our 

uothdr  nt  in  terras  of  vague  generalities  bt  speciii 

2 ?uÄ?  dTe.  is  prt  of  the  O^v.  can  be  attaxned, 
can  & musfbe  a part  of  our  existence 

3 if  u know  someone  who  has  d.e.»unm1stakable,  as  a 

^ pLson  who  receives  respct  rather  th^  !L 

W jSome  "bom"  to  ths  quality  and  when  u stand  in 
presence  of  such  a person,  it  is  obvious  & need 
only  be  defined 

^1  Ch'^of^Isr,  at  Sinai,  were  given  d.e.  nt  sep  frni  the 
”Law”  bt  as  part  of  it ; goes  without  saying  tht 

the  observ  of^he  one  leads  to  the  other 

2 the  humanity  of  the  Law  rubs  off  on  those  who  prac. 
tice  it  and  on  those  who  are  m its  presence* 

3 the  task  is  to  know  and  believe,  to  accept  ^d  r 

^ spect  for  it  is  parVof  the  cov  of  our  Jewishness  »y 


4  that  is  the  message  of  i’inai  all  over 

haps  by  next  yr,  we  shall  have  leamd  to  Ibive  by  1 
days  of  our  lives  are  short,  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  and  while  we  not  oblig  to  complete 
the  task,  nei^hr  are  free  to  desist  frm  it. 

Aqjen. 


Heb.  Tab,,  Wed.  A.M.,  June  6,  1984 

1st  A.M.  SHEVUOTH. 


Exhibit : Prscious  hep:acY_ 

Introduct 
A General 

1 exhib  orgajiizd  by  Smithsonian,  in  coop  with  Czech 
Mininstry  of  Culture  & several  other  agencies':»»״ Lh 
governmental,  secular  and,  of.c,  Jewish 

2 tens  of  thousands  saw  it  in  DC  most  important, 
people  taking  trips  from  various  other  cities  to 
see  it  bee  it  fills  a need,  a void  in  hist  of  peopl 

3 knew  personally,  that  group  frm  rittsb  went  to  DC; 
read  that  Temple  in  Phoenix  organizd  a tour  for  the 
day  to  San  DiAgo 

4 interest  evidenced  from  everywhere;  as  recently  re 
Danzig  at  JM  hare  & if  you  on  West  *^oadt?  will  be 
open  to  public  through  July  8th  at  Univ  Art  Museum 
ät  BsrlcGly# 

5 it  seems,  J Art  or  saved  art  is  big  busiru/essl 

B SPei^fic  . ,י•  i, 

1 wh'it  we  talking  about  te  Precious  Legacy  from  Cj^ch 

i״  an  exhib  of  140,000  items,  3*^־^  ^ ^ 

2 orig,  many  of  them  part  of  the  State  J Musexim  of  Pr 
^hich  was  organizd  & housed  in  home  of  collector 
Salomon  Hugo  Lieber;  he  knowledgable  of  J art  objec 

3 there  were  so  m^y  items  in  this  collection,  inthis 
exhib  bee  Lieber  began  his  collection  in  1906;  thus 
wh^en  order  came  for  collection  of  J Art  objects  fri 
all  over  Czech,  already  had  a basis 

4 altogether  had  8 curators,  2 survived,  1 to  this  da 

C History  , , ^ . 

1 collectd  from  all  over  between  19^2-45;  ironic; 
"a  museum  to  an  extinct  race" J 

2 must  remembr  that  Czech  community  was  over  1000  yrs 
old  mst  that  153  communities  sent  articles  to  Praf^:1i 
so  we  can  understand  extraordinary  number  of  items 
gathered  in  the  museum  over  the  basic  3 period 

3 but  statistics  tell  the  gruesome  tile:  of  c 122,000 
J,  77  th  d;  of  15,000  ch  (14  or  yoxjnger)  100  gurviv 

4 some  articles  were  sent  to  JTS  justprior  to  WWII  bt 
these  the  exception;  most  remained  there  during  the 
war» , in  the  several  warehouses  & they  r<’mained  in— 
tact  bee  Pr  never  bcimbd.  bit*  in  any  othr  way  destroy— 
ed  and  bee  silver  or  gold  nt  melted  down  since  idea 
of  museum  was  to  preserve  heritage  "of  extinct  race 

5 that  is  reason  we  beneficiaries  of  what  we  say  toda 


׳^hofrot 

lJoM  ^ ז 


burial  eociety  pic^ure^ 


II  BIT 


BODY 


flag  of  Molcho,  p.  272  Lf  «־B־״j7׳׳V  Vw•  ^ 

pe^le.  Mahler  & Kafka  fr״,״  . 

oiderl^^s  ^ 


(J)  C01’  / 


‘׳u* 


(g)  C<A1״ 
(^  ' 
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* Tereziri 

1 ־wantd  to  go  to  Czech  ths  summer  on  personal  itin 
.?  places:  Terezin  & Lidice:  both  linkdזד״^ths  exhib 

2 'i'ereVLn,  of  c,  is  T and  its  majr  figure  of  Baeck; 

the  100 
produced 


on  tWi rd  floor  pictures  of  children  of  T; 
oh  who  survived  weBe  part  of  a group  that 
4000  pictures  of  one  form  or  another;  mostly  "light* 

made  by  Hitler,  a 15  min  dociiment ary 
as  never  publicly  shown  bt  was  avail  in  DC 
4 secnd  link  is  to  Lidice;  city  utterly  destroyd  bee 
one  of  Nazi  henchmen  assass  by  a Czech  patriot;  why 
link  to  Prec  Leg?  Bee  Reinhard  Heydrich  was  indiv 
in  charge  of  gathering  objects  1 
CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 as  we  saw  in  DC  & as  you  saw  today,  many  thous  go 
to  visit  this  exhibit  for  a variety  of  reasons 

2 quest ;is  how  do  we  view  exhibit?  As  history  or  as 

Aj^?  or  a little  bit  of  both?  " 

3 there  are  2 aspects  to  these  questions,  to  the  exhi 

and  these  revolve  cir  events:  the  glory  that  was  Cz 
Jewry  for  over  1000  yrs  and,  of  c,  the  decimation 
Specific  — 

further,  the  quest  is  related  to  who 
you  know,  what  you  experienced,  what 
is  the  exhib  a sign  of  death  for  \^t 
longer?  (o^  ^ 

is  exhib  a sign  of  life,  indeed  of  a full  and  enrich 
ing  life  for  what  i^^  Prec  feegacy-to  indie  what  Jud 
meant,  how  much  it  was  a part  of  our  people,  what  de 
gree  of  time,  energy  etnd  vitality  they  contrib  to  it 
beauty  and  sacredn^s 

and  that,  despite^^BM^iM  J^it  has  survived. 

Life.  I think,  is  the  embracing  theme;  1500  of  2nd 

nd 

belonging.  Life, 
now  and  make  it 


B 


u are  and  what 
you  feel: 
was  and  is  no 


generation  last  ^unday  to  carry  on  trad  ^^d  memory; 


theme,  again,  is  continuity,  pride, 
if  u have  not  yet  seen  Prec  Leg,  go 
part  of  your  life, 
en. 


eb.  Tab,,  Frid  Eve,,  June  1,  1984 


EMIGRATION  TO  ESTABLISHMENT 


INTRO  DUCUf 

A General 

1 thank  Rabbi  J fr  gen  intro;  am  pleasd  to  worship 
wth  u ths  Sh  eve  & tomorrow  AM  as  well 

2 make  spec  mention  of  it  bee  tomorrow  AM  will  rd  frn 
4th  bk:  Baraidbr,  "in  the  wildernessj^  in  the  desert 

which  te^.s  story  of  our  people's  wandering  frm 
exod  to  Mt,  Sinai  on  way  to  נ?rm  Land 

3 the  story  of  that  w^ßj^ring,' י8ות ו  ■ 

search  PrLand,  is  story  that  I wld  like  to  disc 
wth  u ndW,  reflecting  nt  a "baraidbar”  of  anc  times 
bt  one  as  recently  as  - 50  yrs  ago. 

B Spec 

1 as  mattr  of  fact,  in  our  oomnitmity  we  have  done  moi 
than  spk  of  ths  process  of  migration  and  establishr 

2 in  1978,  on  occas  of  40th  anniv  of  KrNacht,  we  pub, 
a bk  entitld  "Refect  on  Holo"  which  was  rather  unic 
achievement  at  the  time•  told  stories  of  our  peopl< 
as  they  emigr  frm  Germany  & weindrd  to  ths  ^r  Land 
of  America 

3 common  denom  of  bk' s stories  ,^.people , memb  in  MU 

4 ^J^if  u rd  those  stories,  & cöpy  in  yr  Lib  here,  a® 

in  Lib  throughout  world,  see  in  real  teinns  the  pro- 
cess  of  Bamidbar  to  which  I've  reTerrd  sev  times  a] 
ready•  our  people  scatt  throughout  world,  all  5 coi 
tinents  & fina^aiy  fnd  way  to  our  cong  in  NYC 

5 alimini  of  Shanghai  comm  still  meets;  at  our  cong  we 
make  spec  ref  to  9tB  Nov  & Yom  HaShoah  with  memoric 
services;  am  askd  to  partic  & spk  at  yrly  observanc 
at  Cem  plot  where  many  empty  graves  bt  names  of 

those  who  d P נ ^ 

6 thus,  process  of  migration,  in  the  desert,  to  make 
our  way  & in  ths  context,  establ  ourselves  anew  in 
NY  and  it  is  of  ths  process  of  ad^^tment  that  I 
wlH  like  to  speak  & tell  uk  of  theramific  thereof 

7 and,  espec,  what  has  happend  to  us  over  course  of 
last  50  yrs.Ä  Having  been  a partic,  am  here  to  te1נ 

the  tale,  at  least  as  fair  as  my  exper  is  concrndl 

BODY 

A AUFBAU 

1 story  of  ths  migration  and  adjustmnt  can  best  be 
told  & silinmarizd  a®  ^ raentn  just  1 word  "Aufbau"  = 
name  of  a newspaper  fd  50  yrs  ago  ths  yr 

2 has  a unique  place  in  comiminity  frm  which  I come• 
publ  weekly  in  Germain,  fd  as  1st  Germn-Jdwish  Eefu 
arrivd  in  US /fleeing  Nazi  perseo  and  serving  as  a 
^.ink  among  ths  group  of  immigrants  ever  since, 

3 in  the  apex  of  readership,  in,  the  1950Sf  6th  copies 

sold  in  my  area  alone,  4 people  per  faun  rd  it;  thus 
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estim  25,000  rd  it  wkly,  which  is  20%  of  the  130,00 
admittd  on  immig  visaS  frm  G & Aus,  33-^^+. 

4 ths  very  spec  newspaper  publ  by  NVC.  in  exist  since 
1924^  bt  Of  no  sig  or  influence  until  publ  of  A beg׳ 

5 as  more  Jews  begn  wanderings  to  diff  parts  of  world 
■A.  follwd  them;  told  of  l^fg;;^^cle  events,  searched 
fr  persons  lost  dur  Nazi  era,  hopefuls  survivd  camp 
and  later,  of  c,  personal  columns  seekng  matrimony 
wth  like-minded  indiv,  same  background,  same  langua^ 

6 in  these  pages  can  also  trace  patterns  of  living  in 
NYC:  lower  Wash  Hts,  upper  WHts,  Q,  West-i^nJ  ^ve , & 
trace  vac^ion  progress  frm  Catsk  to  ^hite  Mts,  to 
Poconos  to  Europe  & later  even  back  to  Germany/Aust 

7 in  short,  world  of  immigr  as  he  makes  his  way,  is 
obv  & superbly  reflectd  in  this  ethnic  paper 

B ADULTS 

1 readers  we  spk  of  were  basic  "middle  class"  eco/soo 
wth  all  the  middle  class/bourgoise  values  of  middle 
Europal  (wth  all  its  gd  & superficial) 

2 when  ths  grp  settld  in  Wash  ^^ts,  with 
Iked  to  accomplish  certain  things!  bolster /ffl^eir ו ס 
tragic  exper,  thr  diminished  positions  of  eco/soc  p 
wer  & by  reading  abt  0 othr  & being  linkd  thin!  lang 
helpd  to  minimize  loss  of  status 

3 all  thr«fr  were  recent  imniig  as  well,  same  exper, 

same  Germn  newspapers,  same  concerns  & thus  did  jit 
have  to  face  adjustment  alone  ^ 

4 easy:  since  61%+  had  only  othr  immigr  as  thr  friend 
& bolstered  even  ths  numb  wth  "roomers"  = fam  nt  yt 
settld  in  apts  of  thr  own,  who  paid  those  who  tk  th 
in  & helpd  to  pay  rent  fr  apt-owning  couple,  Circl 
of  fam/fr  ext^gjjded  & shared  lives/f ortunes  of  "fam" 

5 as  conditions  improvd  & the  new  immig  made  thr  way, 
eoo  situation  spiralled  ever  higher:  HSB  b whole 
new  ediCice  wth  our  money;  sav  accts  soareat,  financ 
oblig  always  met  & to  ths  day  98%  of  our  HH  pledges 
pd  within  the  month  & s׳  me  resent  our  sending  a bil 
bee  they  come  "frm  a backgrnd  which  nds  no  remindr” 

6 extnd  "fam"  nt  just  horiz  bt  re  fam  relatn 

also;  many  a fathr  told  sons  of  others  facts  of  lif 
prior  to  entering  Array  bee  a-real ' ^ not  gotten  out, 
b-stuck  in  anothr  coiuitry,  c-lack  of  comnaanic  betwe 
immigrant  generations  (of  which  more  shortly),  etc 

7 and,  of*  c,  everyone  voted,  fr  FDR  & Javits;  but  I 
do  nt  know  of  a single  indiv  who  became  peirt  of  a 
Dem  or  Rep  club  or  ever  even  went  to  visit  such  an 
institution,  T.t  was  totally  foreign  to  our  ways, 

8 in  short,  process  of  adjustm  had  begun  and  upward 
mobility  in  progress;  now  to  next  gen,  the  children 
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C CHILDREN 

1 a catagory  nt  so  easy  to  define;  always  my  contentn 
that  childhd  fr  our  gen  of  iinmi^^nts  ended  at  age 
16  and  ramific  thereof  extend  ^ gr-ch 


2 al  issue?  nd  to  go  to  school,  who  would  have  benefit■ 
of  % native  Americ  educa^*ionl  Wth  me  no  quest,  young 
enough  to  attend  publ  schl  within  ten  days  o|׳arrival 
bt  those  16  &■  over,  no  school;  werte  sent  to  work 

3 nt  re  skill  or  interest,  of  c;  no  skills  & no  inters 

went  wherever  job  available  out  of  necessity^&^ 
guilt  bee  saw  thr  parents  come  home  dead  tired,  wrh 
fath  & mother  both  working  just  to  make  ends  meet• 

4 those  over  16  therefore  no  chance  to  develop  interes 

or  learn  ndv/skills,  no  ddvelopment  ofKprof essionalK_ 
jkii  catagory  bt  salesmen,  factory  workers,  !;,ter 

management  indiv,  those  who  began  as  sweepers  & wrkd 
themselvew  to  the  topfe  of  the  ragment  pole 

5 by  contrast,  in  Wash  Hts,  at  GVHS,  whore  HK  also  att 
ended,  highest  scholastic  sco^"  ever.'by  Germn-J  boy 
in  1943  & Honor  Roll  full  of  Germn  sound  names 

6 what  really  happnd  is  that  became  the  teachers  of 
adults;  more  specif,  of  thr  parents,  as  ch  became  ex 
pert s/qut hor  on  Am  way  of  life  & in  a manner  of  intr 
pretation  nt  always  favord  by  perpetual  "greenhorns" 

7 Home  was  cll^^r  & where  everjything  discussed;  to  main- 
tain  same  mood  of  author  & authenticity,  very  high  "p 
of  Germn  boys  m *^ermn  girls  bt  a study  also  found  th־ 
when  boy  m outside  "ouiitrowd" , yng  couple  favord  the 

parents* 

8 that  eithr  Germn  b or  girl  wld  m a X,  unheard  of  as, 
of  c,  divorce  equally  unkiiown  (am  exaggerating  fr  pt 
of  emphasis,  bt  concept  surely  valid.) 

נ CuNGREGATIoNS 

1 ths  brings  me  to  disc  ot hr AComponent  of  iminigr  strug( 
for  status  in  the  new  American  society,  in  add  to 
Augbau  as  link,  family  wth  its  ramific^  and  ec^üP  fr  a! 

2 last  link  but  no  less  important  than  any  of  the  ofehri 

is  the  congregations  of  Germn/Hewry  in  *^ash  Hts  & , 

elsewhejte  in  NY  area  in  particular.  | 

3 20  cong  publ  thr  schedule  of  services  in  Aufbau  week-j 
ly  and  in  a survey,  these  20  cong  claimd  10,000  mombi 
a claim  which  seems  reasonable  bt  cant  be  documnted. 

4 bt  sev  concepts  emergd  within  freune  of  cong?  a-that 
these  cong  fended  to  follow  pattrns  of  "other  side  , 
meaning  n^i that  pdople  of  same  area/city  tended 
to  come  togethr  to  form  thr  own  E-ehilah  — 

5 •tert,  b-  that  cong  built  up  ar  thr  former  rc^is:Hahn 

Breuer,  Hgjiover.  Heilbron,  HatAaas,  etc,  bee  idea  wai 
־fc^recreat e fam  & cult  milieu  of  a environment. 
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but,  of  c,  could  nt  really  be  accomplished 

6 nt  only  were  reason  & justfcation  biiried  \1nder  cent 
uries  of  basically  uninformd  practice,  with  the  Min 
hag  more  vital  than  Halacha  (as  Rabbi  J can  illustr 
ate  far  better  than  l)  but,  more  vital 

7 each  community,  each  rabbi,  each  cong  guarded  its 
owT  partic  rite  wth  greatest  tenacity  except  that 
Frankfrt,  ^erlin,  Augsburg,  etc,  simply  could  not 
be  transportd,  nor  transferred  to  Anerica 

8 thus,  cong  changed  to  take  on  ” americanisms” , bec»m 
more  liberal ^“TS'^g an  to  use  more  english,  accepted 
the  fact  that  yth  no  longer  attended  in  large  numbrj 
and  that  many  workd  now  on  Shabt  & other  yom  tovimjp; 

9 mixture  of  cons/ref  as  our  HT ; basic,  an  Am  cong 
which  immig  wld  charact  ^s  ''liberal” 

0 sdd  ex  of  change:  adult  ed.  In  Germn,  Lehr hau 3 cone 
very  much  part  of  life  wth  spec  ref  to  Buber,  Ernst 
Simon,  Rosenzweig  A many  people  attended  there  in  F 
as  times  changed  & c*>nditions  worsened  but  in  Amei^ 
no  takers  bee  no  time,  eco  nds  all  pervasive,  ouitu: 
^nd  place  to  security  until  irnmig  gen  had  spent  its 
formative  yrs  working . and  was  ready  fr  retirement, 

CUNCLUSION  ' 

A PRESENT  TI.vIES 

1 what  has  become  of  ths  grp  at  end  of  4550־  yrs  in 
America;  again,  my  cong  best  example  of  process  of 
emigr/iarujisr  to  establishment 

2 today,  our  people  well  establ  & exon  secure,  partic 
wth  Restit  payments  frm  Germany  (altho  not  all  rec^ 

3 today,  wth  retirement  fr  most,  my  cong  large  scale 
Lehrhaus  progrm: "OMind"  wth  lect  in  daytime,  two  ev< 
a week^  plus:  concerts  (Zuck,  Hines,  Bar  Ilan)  lect 
by  Wiesel,  films.  Fest  of  J -^ts;  day  long  tours  to 
LEastSide,  Lubav  & Matzo  fact;  6 tours  of  which  3 t: 
Israel,  1 to  Spain,  1 to  South,  3 cities  ths  yr 

4 of  c,  that  is  the  gd  part,  what  of  those  who  Qt  abl< 
to  partic  and  malce  thr  way?  Nt  all  rosy  as  aftermatl 
of  immig  society;  what  of  all  those  whose  ch  left 
home  & area,  movd  to  NJ,  Conn,  Westchestr,  even  Cal 

5 what  we ^h a^ve  is  whole  ne^^^^L g^e^r^^  Sr  Cit  Home, 
somet  hing^nj  as  c ommpn׳;g^,^a^^S&±^^  u Hi  1 

in  Lurope  did  nt  place  parents  or  gr־p  into  homes 
as  readily  bee  a-people  did  nt  live  as  long,  b— extn< 
fam  kept  watch,,  c-  had  avail  of  servants,  d-  fam 
all  in  1 community  for  generationsj^^am  kno\m  to 
all  and  all  helpd  each  other;  nt  ¥«5  all  over  laJid 
& basically  unavailable  except  in  case  of  emergecy; 
e-sadly,  diff  of  gen  re  immigi’ants,  shame  at  origns 
caused  ch  to  move  away,  more  so  the  gr־ch , & little 
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contact  except  for  brolcn  hips,  spec  birthdays  when 
flyinf;  visits  serve  to  eaiie  twinge  of  guilt. 

6 as’^s’ide  effect  of  ths  experience,  am  convinced  that 
suicide  rate  would  be  far  higher  in  these  Homes  had 
there  been  a trad  of  MDay/FDay  in  ^urope  where  more 
was  expectd  than  just  a phone  call;  bt  since  nt  in 
our  tradition,  loneliness  nt  felt  as  deeply 

7 one  othr  aspect  of  Sr  Cit  Homes/Nursing  Homes;  a 
new  cl<ie  proximity  betwwen  our  people  and  feiinoritie 
and  th^  is  a field  which  deserves  or  oughtTo־~b־?r*— 
investigated  fully;  old  prejudices  must  give  way  to 
necessity  of  service  and  need 

8 diff  cultural  patterns,  foods,  manner  of  dress  and 
courtesies  placd  nt  only  in  prox  bt  interming^^^;g,^3 
sev  members  of  one  minority  fam  serve  an  elderly/v& 
diff  member*  of  J fam*^e  in  attendance,  each  with 
own  expectations  and  standards f^causes  conflicts  & 
also  leads  to  processes  of  reconcil  & accomodation 

9 cant  spk  re  tmiv  principles  and  obv  acknowl  the  dif 
but,  at  same  time,  in  general  have  seen  that  basic 
human  decency,  1 to  one,  always  in  evidence, 

B SUMMARY 

1 we  hnve  come  full  circle;  we  began  as  the  wanderers 
and  now  that  we  are  settled,  are  helping  the  wander 
ers  of  another  generation  to  make  their  way  up  ladd 

2 the  emigramt  has  become  the  Establishment  & quite  a 
numb  of  bks  been  written  abt  us  «S;  I'm  sure  you  are 
all  aware  of  some  of  the  famous  names  which  sure  par 
of  that  emigrant  group;  Gay,  Arendt  Meuin,  Zwoig,HK 

3 and  if  u Ik  at  our  refrm  movement,  in  add  to  yr  r & 
myself,  Gottschalk,  Schindler,  Schaalman,  Plaut, etc 
Friedlander  in  Engl,  Lemle  in  Brazil  and,  nt  in  r, 
one  of  tmsung  giantst  Ernest  Michel,  UJA  and  put  to 
gether  Holoc  Gath  jjnJ^rusalem  in  1981 

4 thus,  when  Aufbau  *^urlufe.  its  50th  aixuiv  ths  yr,  it 
will  have  something  to'  celebrate  & many  import  peop 
ought  to  be  participants  and  the  achievements  which 
will  be  tauted,  are  very  real. 

5 Hdg^i^the  naxt  gen  will  bring  to  pass,  ch  & thr_ 

onT/l^d  to  what  extent  they  will  reflect  our  herifea 
is  a subjct  on  which  we  can  only  speculate  at  ths 
pt  bt  that  there  will  be  changes  & differences  in 
emphasis,  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

6 in  meantime,  _ye  are  here  few  have  gone  on  to  ^Isra 
Bnd  some  have  even  teturnd  to  Germany  bt  in  the  mai 
we  are  here  to  stay!  It  may  nt  be  the"  PLand’'but 
it's  gd  enough  for  me. 

Thank  you. • 

Pittsbixrgh,  Pa,,  Frid  eve.,  June  15»  98V 


The  Book  of  Esther  t09 


■ ""^  wicked  pursuit  of  Mammon.  What  will  it  get  you  but  a higher 
׳•  ^ place  in  the  Tower  of  Babel?  What  will  you  become?  Can  the  Eth>- 
! ^ian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead?  Is  there  no  physician  there?  You  will  feed  your  fami  y 
with  wormwood,  and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink  — in  your 
ignorance  and  your  defiance!  You  will  make  your  heart  deceitf  11 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.  ...  You  will  be  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  because  you  are  no  longer  a Jew  but  an 
apostate,  an  enemy  of  your  people,  and  Christians  and  jews  alike 
: will  hate  you!  Is  that  what  you  have  chosen?” 

“I  am  going  to  marry  Jake  Auerbach,  Papa. 

He  throws  his  head  back  and  lets  out  a terrible  scream,  a 
scream  that  seems  to  come  from  some  deep  and  mortal  wound. 
“Then  I have  no  daughter!”  he  cries,  and  with  one  hand  he  clutches 
at  the  front  of  his  shirt,  ripping  a gaping,  triangular  hole  in  it  and 
^ exposing  a pale  section  of  his  chest  and  undershirt.  Holding  the 
^ tom  piece  of  shirt  in  his  hand,  he  says,  “Do  you  see  what  I h^e 

- done?  1 have  rent  my  garments."’ Now  he  sits  down,  and  opens  is 

; Bible.  “Now  1 am  going  to  sit  shiva,  for  my  daughter,”  he  wys, 
and  she  hears  him  begin  to  intone  the  Hebrew  words  of  the  kad- 

dish,  the  Prayer  for  the  Dead.  ! u ■ a 

With  a violent  sob,  Essie’s  mother  jumps  from  her  chair  and 

runs  from  the  room. 

Under  her  bed,  she  kept  a small  wicker  suitcase,  and  now  she 
was  filling  it  with  her  things. 

“Hadassah  . . . Hadassah,”  her  mother  wept.  “Don  t do  this. 
Tell  him  you’re  sorry.  Oh,  you’re  breaking  my  heart! 

“I’m  sorry.  Mama,  but  I can’t  stay  here  any  longer.” 

“Where  will  you  go?  I’ll  never  see  you  again.” 

“Of  course  you  will,  Mama.  I’ll  come  back  to  visit  often. 

“Where  will  you  go?” 

“Not  far.  For  now,  the  rooming  house  in  Hester  Street.  You 

i know  the  place.” 

' ^ “Oh,  no.  That  awful  place!” 

I “Just  for  the  time  being.  Until  Pm  married.  Mama.” 

; “Oh,  don’t  . . . don’t  go  . . .” 


I OS  The  Auerbach 


He  looks  at  her  wearily.  “This  is  the  voice  of  ignorance  I am 
hearing,”  he  says.  “No,  no,  1 want  to  hear  no  more  of  this.  And  I 
want  this  conversation  never  to  go  beyond  these  four  walls.  Think 
of  it — the  shame,  the  humiliation,  if  it  got  around  the  neighbor* 
hood,  to  the  others  in  the  shul,  the  news  that  Sam  Litsky  has  a 
daughter  who  has  thought  of  disobeying  her  father.  No,  no.  This 
is  the  end  of  it.  I do  not  intend  to  become  a laughingstock.” 

“I’m  sorry׳.  Papa,  but  I am  disobeying  you.” 

“But  I will  not  permit  it!” 

“But  I’m  going  to  do  it  anyway  — permission  or  no.” 

Suddenly  he  stands  up,  the  patriarch  in  skullcap  and  prayer 
shawl,  towering  over  her,  and  points  his  finger  at  her.  “If  you  will 
not  listen  to  me,  then  you  will  listen  to  the  Bible,  the  source  of  all 
knowledge!  Here,  1 will  read  to  you  what  the  Bible  says — ” 

“I  don’t  care  what  the  Bible  says.  Papa.  I’m  going  to  marry 
Jake  Auerbach.” 

“What?  What?  This  is  what  this  Deitch  has  taught  you  — not 
to  care  what  is  written  in  the  Torah?  This  is  what  he  has  taught 
you  — to  hate  the  Jews?  To  hate  the  eternal  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures?” 

“What  has  all  that  knowledge  ever  done  for  you.  Papa?  While 
you  pray  and  glory  in  your  holy  books,  while  Mama  slaves  down- 
י׳ץ  stairs  — ” 

“What?  You  are  saying  that  I should  have  sold  my  religion? 
You  are  saying  that  God  is  for  sale?  God  comes  before  every* 
thing  — even  before  a man’s  own  flesh  and  blood.  Are  you  saying 
that  you  will  defy  God  as  well  as  me?” 

From  behind  her,  she  hears  her  mother’s  voice  whisper,  “Sam, 
please  stop.” 

“1  will  not  stop!  I want  an  answer  — does  she  defy  her  God 
as  well  as  her  father?”  . • • 

Looking  up  into  his  angry,  God*stricken  face,  she  says,  “Yes, 
Papa.  I defy  you  both.” 

“He’s  rich,  isn’t  he?  That’s  the  thing.  That  is  why  he  is  not  a 
Jew.  A Jew  is  poor,  and  suffers.  A Jew  does  not  live  in  big  houses 
drive  motor  cars.  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,  and 
— nothing  but  evil,  evil  and  death  — will  come  of  your 


Rousseau,  Richard  W.,  S.J.  Editor  -kj  י 

Chris tiantiy  and  Judaism:  The  Deepening  Dialogue 
Ridge  Row  Press,  Scranton,  Pa.  , 206p.  + Index 

Tn  an  aee  such  as  ours,  when  schism  and  confrontation  appear  more  the 

"Dialogue"  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  can  not  help  but  raise  eyebrows. 

But  we  need  not  fear.  The  editor  has  done  a superb  job  of  fusing 
different  points  of  view  and  even  when  emphasizing  differences  yet  bo  be 
״"!«d!  hrprints  to  the  depth  of  knowledge  which  motivates  the  particl- 
oants  of  the  dialogue.  Not  shrieks  and  guns  and  hurt  and  death  as  among 
the  followers  of  Allah  but  reason,  logic,  humanity  and  awarene^.  The 
crhnlars  of  the  two  major  Western  faiths  are  not  simply  in  dialogue  but, 
as  the  book's  title  indicates,  in  "deepening  dialogue",  and  the  choice  o 
experts  for  continuing  discussion  is  outstanding. 

For  those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  area  of  concern,  the 
names  of  the  participants  evoke  immediate  respect  and  an  awareness  of 
the  honored  places  they  occupy  in  the  fields  of  schoUrship,  com^nity 

and  Church  or  Synagogue:  Henry  Siegman,  Edward  brought 

RottenberK  and  Michael  Berenbaum  are  just  four  of  the  15  authors  brougnt 
together  in  this  fine  volume.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected  from  these 
strongminded  scholars,  there  are  points  of  disagreement  but  the  dialogu 
goes  In:  the  mystery  of  the  Jew  is  why  he  continues  to  reject  J^us,  the 
fact  that  Jews  see  Israel  as  a religious  rather  than  a political  phenomenon, 
the  concept  of  "fulfillment"  and,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the 

Holocaust  which,  as  Berenbaum  ־;plains,  is  not  °he 

the  traditional  anti-semltism.  There  is  more  to  it  than  that,  not  only  tn 
back^r^nd  but  the  perception  of  the  event  Sources  are ״״! ־bed  at  will  and 
at  length,  philosophers,  theologicans,  authors,  essayists  modern  and 
traditional'^are  invoked  and  1 was  contantly  aiazed  at  the  ^®PP** 
which  permeates  these  essays  on  both  sides  of  the  coin.  Christia 
wonderful  familiarity  with  Jewish  tradition  and  Jewish  ^holars  are  aware 
of  the  theological  nuances  among  the  Christian  sects.  These  dialogu 
are  conducted  on  a high  level  and  with  greatest  sensitivity. 

The  editor  has  done  a wonderful  service  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  continuation  of  a deepening  dialogue  between  Christian  and  Jew.  He 
has  also  made  it  easy  for  us:  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  “e  short 
summaries  of  each  chapter.  Consequently,  we  have  a sense  of  the ״״־ ־tent 
as  we  begin  to  delve  deeply  into  the  subject  matter;  in  addition,  there 
are  foot-notes  at  the  end  of  each  article  and  the  book  has  an  Index  which 

is  of  help  to  the  reader. 

I would  certainly  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  seek  a greater 
understanding  of  where  the  dialogue  between  our  faiths  is  leading  us. 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
New  York  City 
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Hebrew  Tabernacle 
Congregation 

♦ 


IS  HONORED  TO  PRESENT 


A LECTURE 


by 


MR.  ELIE  WIESEL 


Sunday,  October  14,  1984 


The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 

551  FT.  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  N.Y.C. 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Leliman  - Rabbi 
Frederick  C.  Herman  - Cantor 
Paul  A.  Kohlmann  - President 


Schedule  of  Activities:  Fall  1984 


1 - Shabbat  Services: 

Fridays  at  8:15  P.M. 

Saturdays  at  10:15  A.M. 

2 - Simchat  Torah  Family  Service: 

Thursday,  Oct.  18th  at  7 P.M. 

3 - Kristallnacht  Observance: 

Friday,  Nov.  9th  at  8:15  P.M. 

4 ־ Judge  Gertrude  Mainzer  of  Family  Court 

Friday,  Dec.  7th  at  8:15  P.M. 

5 - Chanukah  Workshop  and  Celebration: 

Sunday,  Dec.  16th  at  3 P.M. 

6 - Shabbat  Chanukah: 

Friday,  Dec.  21st  at  8:15  P.M. 


1985  Calendar 

7 ־ Weekend  Trip  to  Boston  and  Touro 

Synagogue,  Newport,  R.I.; 

April  26-28th. 

8 ־ Opera  Matinee,  Sunday,  May  5th 

at  3 P.M. 


Mr.  Wiesel 's  appearance  is  sponsored  by  our 
members'  generosity: 

Mrs.  Anny  Bondy  in  honor  of  the 
Congregation 

Mrs.  Stephanie  Goldmann  in  memory  of 
her  loved  ones 

Ms.  Margot  Hochberger  in  memory  of 
Thilde  Heilbronner 

Mr.  Glen  Hockley  in  memory  of  his  grand- 
parents,  Arthur  & Friedel  Heynemann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Katz  in  memory  of 
their  parents 

Ms.  Marie  Malkah  Mora  in  honor  of 
the  Congregation 

Mrs.  Diana  A.  Stern  in  memory  of  her 
nephew,  Robert  M.  Zweig 

Three-City  Tour  (May  1984),  in  honor 
of  the  Congregation 

Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer  in  memory  of 
her  parents 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  Winter  in  memory 
of  their  parents 

(The  Si  frei  Torah  have  been  removed  from 
the  Ark;  you  may  feel  free  to  applaud.) 

Mr.  Wiesel  will  answer  selected  questions 
at  the  end  of  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Wiesel  is  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Holocaust  Memorial  Commission,  Professor  at 
Boston  University  and  the  City  College  of 
N.Y.  He  is  author,  lecturer  and  conscience 
of  our  time. 

Arrangements  for  Elie  Wiesel  made  through 
the  B'nai  B'rith  International  Lecture 
Bureau. 


I I Article  for  10th  Annivasrsay  Journal. 
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I ABOirr  THE  CLEKGY 

It  is  now  ten  years  sine®  thee  con^^regation,  under  wise  and  forward 
looking  leadership,  untertook  one  of  it»  bravest  transitions:  the  ״.ove 
to  our  present  location.  ׳i'he  Initial  contact  was  made  by  Rabbi  ^-ehman 
with  a Mr.  ״arten  who  was  then  in  charge  of  our  building,  which  was  a 
'-hristian  Science  ^hurch.  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Mr.  ״arten  had  been  irjoon- 
tact  some  years  earlier  when  the  latter  was  invited  to  address  our  con- 
gregatlon  in  a series  sponsored  by  the  rabbi:  "Churches  in  our  Co:nmunity". 
From  the  initial  c״::tact,  Max  Hamburgh  and  Justin  ״inter  began  serious 
negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  sole  of  the  buildeng  to  us.  ״e 
held  our  first  servies  in  our  new  surrouj Jlng#,  in  the  =oolal  Hail,  m 
Pebruary  197'*.  '^'he  man  SanctuaAy  was  not  yet  ready  and  would  not  be 

ready  for  another  four  months,  just  in  time  for  the  first  Bar  Mitzvah: 
that  of  David  sXlnhardt.^  H־ 1 ־  now  «nesident  of  our  Young  Adult  Group. 

In  the  intervening  decade,  mosfof  us  have  come  to  feel  that  this  is 
the  home  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  ^here  are  many  who  still  speak  with 
great  fondness  of  their  memories  in  the  old  building.  Truly,  it  was  a 
very  special  one  in  which  many  wonderful  occasions  took  place  over  the  years 
We  shared  as  a family  o«ght  and  it  is  in  that  building  that  some  of  the 


religious  /eaders  of  the  Temple  held  sway:  our  Cantor  *"merltus 


major 


Henry  IShrenbe  -g.  Rabbi  Aaron  Opher  and  Rabbi  Jacob  Polish.  6ut  our  te^^ 
yearK  in  our  present  location  should  teach  us  that  above  allj^the  many 
wo1:derful  activities  which  take  place  within  our  walls  and  in  which  so 
many  of  the  congregation  and  community  participate:  our  moving  a:1d  in- 
spiring  worship  services,  the  weekly  bleterhood  luncheons  which  bring  so 
many  of  our  community  together  on  a rog  lar  basis,  and  also  their  sPec- 
ial  annual  events  which  bring  sparkle  to  the  social  life  of  Washington 
Heights.  Our  Men’s  Glub,  also,  has  contributed  ,•;roatly  toward  the  asplr- 
ing  intellectual  climate  of  our  Temple  family  in  that  it  sponsored  for 
many  years  the  two  dozen  ,dult  educati.-n  series  presented  in  the  Fall 


^ n 
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■*־his  year  we  have  also  taken  upon  ourselves,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  sole  operation  of  a Heligious  ädiool  for  the  e^i  cation  of 
the  tiext  generation,  This  noble  work  was  helped  imn1esi|rably  through  the 
unstinting  efforts  of  our  Parent’s  Association,  which  has  been  the  prime 
lay  mover  in  behalf  of  our  children  for  most  of  the  years  of  the  cong.^ega- 
tion's  existence  .ד  It  is  in  the  context  of  the  "future"  that  for  the  first 
time  we  have  a Student -Rabbi , Lynn  ^oldstein,  on  our  professional  staff. 

work  is  totally  devoted  to  young  people  of  various  age  groups  and  in-־׳ 
terests.  She,  with  our  support,  will  be  able  to  reach  out  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  experienced  a Hebrew  Tabernacle  welcome.  These  as  yet  una  filiated 
will  prove  to  be  the  foundation  upon  wiiich  tho  future  of  our  congregation 
is  built. 

We  should  take  note  also  of  the  many  Adult  Education  programs  and 
lectures  and  cultural  events  which  take  place  on  a regular  basis.  Outstand- 
ing  in  this  catagor:^^  is  the  very  popular  Open  Mind  series.  In  addition, 
we  have  invited  guest  artists  who  have  moved  and  inspired  and  challenged 
us)t  ;Pinchas  Zuckerman,  David  Har-Ilan,  Jerome  Hines,  ^lie  Wiesel,  and  many 
more.  Fulfilling  the  concept  of  Mitzvah  incumbent  upon  us  all,  we  have  ex- 
panded  our  outreach  to  Isabella  House  and  Home,  started  many  years 

ago  with  High  Holyday  and  now  continues  with  a regular  weekly  ser- 

ies  of  visits,  lectures  and  guest  speakers.  Also,  as  a congregational 
family,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  helping  those  who 
are  in  need  by  joining  in  the  ood  and  clothing  drives  for  the  poor  and 
hoi  eless  of  the  Efty  of  New  York,  hielp  ng  the  needy  of  all  races,  creeds 
and  faiths.  Recalling  the  difficult  early  years  of  many  of  our  own  people 

t n h 1 מ r.  others  who  were  in  a similar  situation,  \Je  adopt- 


we  were  moved  to  help  others  who  were  in  a similar  situation,  H/e  ado! 

ed  a Viet  Nam  refugee  family  and  helped  them  be  settled  and  on  their  way 
to  a meaningful  future.  These  ax  mmiy  innovative  and  creative  programs 
were  initiated  by  the  clergy  of  the  congregation  but  were  developed  and 
brought  to  kkR  realization  by  many  of  our  members  who  devoted  untold 
hours  of  labors  of  love  to  these  tasks. 


iii 


In  terras  of  the  religious  services,  ■with  particular  focus  on  the  li- 
turgy,  we  have  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  two  very  special  Cantors 
who  approached  their  tasks  from  quite  different  perspectives.  Our  Ceuitor 
bmeritus,  ^^enry  Ehrenberg,  served  our  congregational  family  for  thirty- 
five  years,  until  his  retireraent  in  1977  aj'id  therefore  he  bridged  the  two 
Houses  of  Worship  which  so  raany  of  us  are  familiar.  Not  only  that 

but  he  bridged  as  well  the  transition  from  Europe  to  America,  Cantor  Ehren- 
berg's  teachi rs  were  on  '>oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic!  Zilberts  and  Beimel 
composed  melodies  for  him.  The  latter  once  sang  at  our  Rdsh  HaSh^nah  ser- 
vice,  as  a substitute  for  the  late  Cajitor  Richard  Cohn,  Ehrenberg' s style 
^^as  a mixture  of  American  and  European  melodies  which  included  Spicker, 
Binder,  Sulzer  and  Lewandowski,  On  the  other  hand,  using  a newly  Institut- 
ed,  privately  sponsored  Music  Fvind,  Cantor  Herman  developed  a musical  pro- 
gram  in  another  direction;  bringing  into  our  Sanctuary,  on^pecial  occasions, 
the  music  of  the  gr׳ at  mast  rs ; Handel,  Haydn,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rossi 
and  ^loch.  These  special  presentations  have  often  been  performed  by  chorus- 
es  of  various  sizes  and  haveוltbeen  augmented  with  a variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments:  timpani,  trumpet,  flute,  harp,  etc.  Cantor  Herman's  trg4i1ing  KamK 
was  solely  in  America;  Cantor  Ehrenberg' s initial  musical  training  came  from 
European  sources  as  well  as  from  his  late  father,  Rev,  Max  Ehrenberg  who 
, served  the  Jewish  community  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and  in  Shanghai,  He 
also  helped  at  our  religious  services  in  both  Temples  of  the  Hebrew  Ta- 
bernacle , 

Rabbi  Lehm21n  has  now  served  the  congregation  for  28  years;  inl984  he 
marked  the  30  th  anniversary  of  his  OrdinAtion,  He  has  participated  in 
many  major  events  and  organizations  over  the  past  decades  on  the  national 
and  international  levels  as  these  relate  to  Jewish  themes,  hasjtaught 

at  his  alma  mater  a^^d  has  held  several  important  positions  in  his  pro- 
fessional  organizations. 

Of  Course,  what  is  most  vital  and  important  to  our  congregation  are 
the  weekly  and  holiday  services;  too  many,  over  the  course  of  time,  have 
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probably  taken  the  well  p^pared  and  professional  services  for  g anted! 

If  you  have  visited  other  synagogues  you  will  see  that  our  service  meets 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence.  We  seek  with  music,  prayers  and  words 
to  ennoble  and  uplift,  as  well  as  to  challenge  the  membership. 

We  believe  that  ours)^  is  a Synagogue  where  one  can  truly  feel  the 
Eternal  Presence.  At  this  tenth  anniversary  we  have  much  to  be  ^rateful 
for.  Let  us  give  thanks  that  we  have  persevered;  that  we  have  preserved 
and  kept  vital  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle.  It  is  in  that  sense 
that  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  congregatfon^ 

we  are  pleased  and  privileged  to  share 

Dr,  Hober'^^L.  Lehman  Henry  Lhrenberg  Frederick  C.  Hemm 

Rabbi  Cantor  •*^meritus  Cantor 
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HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 

A SERVICE  of  MUSIC 
for 

SHABBAT  HANUKAH 

December  21 , 198^ 

8:15  P.M. 


\ 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  Rabbi  FREDERICK  C.  HERMAN.  Cantor  PAUL  A.  KOHLMANN,  Pres 

GERALD  MORTON,  Organist 

Hebrew  Tabernacle  Quartet 

Joan  Mitchell  Prances  Hitchcock  Robert  Mitchell  Leonard  Jay  Oo«ad 

Guest  Musicians 
Chorus 


Basses 

Kevin  Deas 
Albert  de  Ruiter 


Tenors 

Martin  Donor 
Rajidy  Hansen 


Altos 

Gwendolyn  Jones 
Leo  Warbington 


Sopranos 

Gail  Limansky 
Elizabeth  Watson 


Francis  Bonny  Robert  Harley 
Brass 

Craig  Goodman  — Flute 
Steven  Machamer  - Tympani 


We  warmly  acknowledge  the  continuously  growing  support  of 
the  MUSIC  FUND  which  makes  such  special  presentations 
possible.  For  those  who  may  wish  to  honor  a special 
occasion,  or  a loved  one,  this  would  be  one  excellent 
opportunity.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  do  30.  Your 
positive  response  is  much  appreciated, 

F.  C.  H. 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICE 


Organ  Prelude 


G•  F.  Handel 

(1685-1759) 


Sing  Unto  God  (Judas  Maccabaeus ) . 

full  choir  and  instrvnnents 


Maariv  L’shabbat  continues  in  Union  Prayer  Book  p.  49 

Following  SILENT  PRAYER  and  KIDDUSH 

Ritual  for  Hanvikah  Camdles  begins  at  the  bottom 

of  p,  89 

See,  the  Conqu'ring  Hero  Comes  ( Judas  Maccabaeus)  • • • ,G.F,  Handel 

Congregation  rises  for  prayer,  candle  blessings 
and  Mo-oz  Tzur,  1st  verse  in  Hebrew,  followed  by 
English  verses  1 and  3 on  p.  92 

Congregation  is  seated 

Anthem:  Ki  B’or  Ponecho  Frederick  C.  Herman 

(composed  in  1982  for  the  dedication 
of  the  75th  Anniversary  Window) 

(see  p.  4 for  text) 

Cantata  79,  God,  the  Lord,  is  a Sun  and  Shield  . •Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(1750־1685) ^ ^ , / 

(see  explanatory  notes  on  p.  3j 


(1) 

Chorus 

(2) 

Alto  Solo 

with  flute 

obbligato 

(3) 

Chorale 

Chorus 

(4) 

Duet  ־ 

Soprano  and 

Bass 

(5) 

Chorale 

Chorus 

ADORATION  - p.  71 
KADDISH 

Announcements  and  Greetings 


G.  F.  Handel 


Hallelujah,  Amen  (Judas  Maccabaeus)  . 

BENEDICTION 
Pos  tlude 


All  are  invited  I 


An  Oneg  Shabbat  follows  the  Service 
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NOTES  ON  BACH  AND  CANTATA  79 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  on  March  21,  1685  in  Eisenach. 
During  the  year  1985  we  will  hear  of  many  celebrations  of  his  300th 
birthday  as  well  as  that  of  G.  F.  Handel.  You  will  no  doubt  also 
hear  of  the  400th  birthday  of  another  great  composer,  Heinrich 
Schutz  (15851672־). 

The  genius  of  Bach  is  acknowledged  universally  today.  He  was 
a composer  of  incredible  output.  In  addition  ho  was  a virtuoso 
organist  and  accomplished  on  other  instruments  as  well.  In  his 
own  lifetime,  however,  he  was  not  widely  known.  His  career  was 
not  without  its  disputes  with  the  Church  authorities  who  employed 
him.  Fewer  than  1 dozen  of  his  works  were  published  in  his  life- 
time.  It  was  not  until  1829  with  the  first  full  performance  of 
the  St.  Matthew  Passion  since  Bach's  day  that  the  revival  of  his 
music  was  begun.  Mendelssohn  furthered  this  cause  with  his  famous 
recitals  of  Bach's  organ  music  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London. 

In  1850,  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's 
death,  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  was  established  with  the  aim  of 
publishing  a complete  critical  edition  of  his  works. 

Cantata  79  comes  from  Bach's  Leipzig  period  where  he  spent 
the  final  27  years  of  his  life,  and  was  performed  first  in  1735• 

Its  title  is  also  the  main  theme  sind  text  which  is  taken  from 
Psalm  84:12.  It  deals  with  God's  protection  and.  concern  for  those 
who  follow  His  way.  This  dovetails  well  with  the  Rabbinic  emphasis 
on  the  Divine  miracle  of  Hanukah  (i.e.,  oil  enough  for  one  day, 
lasted  for  eight)  as  contrasted  with  the  historical  military  vie- 
tory . 

The  opening  chorus  is  particularly  beautiful.  Of  it,  Albert 

Schweitzer  said  " one  of  the  most  impressive  ever  written 

by  Bach.  A positive  blind  radiance  gleams  from  it  ” 

The  composition  of  new  music  for  each  Sunday  was  one  of  Bach's־ 
main  duties  at  Leipzig.  An  illustration  of  this  is  that  we  know 
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that  in  the  year  1725  Ixe  composed  the  astounding  number  of  32 
new  cantatas. 

Truly,  his  was  a unique  gift,  one  which  we  today  take  great 
pride  in  sharing  with  you. 

F.  C.  H. 


K1  B»0R  PONECHO 


(Translation) 

By  the  light  of  your  Presence 
have  you  given  us  the  Teaching 
of  life,  love  of  grace,  of 
charity,  of  blessing  auid  mercy, 
life  and  peace. 


Ki  b’or  ponecho  nosato  lo-nu 

toras  chayim, 

v'a-ha-vas  chesed,  u-tze-do-ko 

u-v ' ro-cho , 

V׳ ra-cha-mim  v*cha-yim  v'sholom. 


(Gates  of  Prayer,  p.  313) 


O be  joyful  in  the  Lord  all  ye  lands 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness  emd  come 
before  his  presence  with  singing 
Be  ye  sure  that  the  Lord  he  is  God 
it  is  he  that  hath  made  us 
and  not  we  ourselves 
¥e  are  his  people  and  the  sheep  of 
his  pasture. 

Q go  your  way  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving , 

And  into  his  courts  with  praise 

Be  thankful  unto  him  and  speak  good  of  his  name 
For  the  Lord  is  gracious 
His  mercy  is  everlasting 

And  his  truth  endtireth  from  generation  to  generation. 

(Psalm  100,  composite  translation) 


We  praise  you.  Lord,  who  blesses 
your  people,  Israel,  with  peace. 

Amen 


U-tze-do-ko  u-v'ro-cho  v'ra-cha-mim 
v*cha— yim,  v*sho— lorn. 
Boruch  ato  a-donoy,  ha-m'vo-rech  es 
ajno  yisroel  ba— sho— lorn. 

Amen 

(Gates  of  Prayer,  p.  313) 


to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  Reaganomics. 

Redmond  Mullin  mounts  his  staircase  skillfully  by  de- 
scribing  a readable  scenario  of  the  ways  Christians  through 
the  ages  have  used  and  abused,  distorted,  repudiated,  praised,  353 
rationalized,  and  maldistributed  wealth.  He  analyzes  Chris- 
tian  antecedents  in  Graeco -Roman  and  Jewish  uses  of  alms, 
many  of  which  are  truly  exemplary,  and  still  cling  to  the 
Christian  ethos. 

But  the  author  shows  how  Christ  went  much  further. 

More  than  any  of  His  prophetic  predecessors  who  defended 
the  oppressed,  championed  the  widows,  or  attacked  the  rich, 

Jesus  became  a pariah,  and  chose  as  his  friends  the  ostracized 
and  rejected,  notably  the  prostitutes  and  tax-collectors. 

Mullin  sketches  compendiously  the  see -saw,  labyrin- 
thine  course  of  canon  law,  philanthropy,  theology,  guilds, 
and  the  incomprehensible  encyclicals  that  trumpeted  for  a 
capitalistic  view  of  life.  Through  aU  of  this  meandering,  Mul- 
lin  shows  that  there  is  no  clear-cut  doctrine  that  pervades 
or  unifies  Christian  teaching;  it  has  been  a “group -grope” 
from  the  beginning,  and  much  of  it  contradictory.  Long 
before  the  Reformation,  the  Bark  of  Peter  had  become 
encrusted  with  barnacles  of  almsgiving  practice  subsumed 
under  “charity,”  while  justice  was  obscured.  In  post-Refor- 
mation  times,  all  of  this  turned  into  a narrow,  semi -legalistic 
“stewardship”  sense  of  duty,  expressed  in  tithing,  and  that’s 
that. 

It  is  through  the  Incarnation,  the  author  concludes, 
that  the  answers  are  to  be  found.  Jesus’  life  is  realized,  he 
says,  “in  every  age  through  the  living  relationships  of  Chris- 
tians  with  all  their  fellow  men,  none  excepted.”  Jesus  acts 
through  our  use  of  wealth,  and  it  is  the  same  Jesus  whom 
the  Christian  encounters  in  the  events  of  life  — economic, 
political,  intellectual,  and  cultural.  Living  that  Christ -life  is 
both  dangerous  and  unpopular.  Mullin  becomes  most  un- 
popular  with  the  predominant  “free -enterprise”  crowd  when 
he  says  God  is  Master  of  all,  and  no  Christian  whosoever  has 
absolute  right  over  property.  He  hangs  himself  with  the 
coupon -clipping  clique  when  he  says  that  what  Christians 
own  in  excess  of  their  simple  requirements  should  be  treated 
as  common  property. 

One  can  hear  groans  and  cries  of  “Communist”  ring- 
ing  loudly  in  church  basements  if  this  book  is  trotted  out  for 
exposition.  Its  ruthless  summary  alone  is  a sure-fire  earth- 
shaker. 

JAMES  E.  MILORD  is  fl  free-lance  writer,  and  lives  in  Lang- 
ham,  Saskatchewan. 


SCIENCE  & MEDICINE 


Levenson,  Dorothy 

Montefiore:  The  Hospital  as  Social  Instrument 
Farrar,  Straus  & Giroux,  338p.,  S19.95 

The  essence  of  this  excellent  study  of  Montefiore 
Hospital  is  to  be  found  in  the  title:  we  are  not  speaking  here 
of  an  “institution”  but  of  a “social  instrument.”  Montefiore, 
in  its  one-hundred -year  existence,  has  become  just  that  as 
it  moved  through  various  areas  of  the  city  to  its  present  10- 
cation  in  the  Bronx.  Its  history  encompasses  major  medical 
changes,  assimilated  upheavals,  and  social  traumas;  the  search 
for  excellence  was  linked  to  a desire  to  be  of  service  to  the 
community. 

Hospitals  did  not  always  have  that  reputation.  At  first, 
well-to-do  patients  and  their  doctors  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  places.  They  were  cared  for  and  catered  to 
at  home.  Montefiore  at  first  served  TB  patients  for  the  great- 


the  evidence  of  modern  physics  suggests  strongly  to  me  that 
the  purpose  includes  us.” 

DR.  THOMAS  A.  kSSMEK  is  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy  and  Chairperson  of  the  Philosophy  Department  at  South- 
eastern  Massachusetts  University  in  North  Dartmouth. 

Flake,  Carol 
Redemptorama 
Doubleday,  300p.,  $15.95 

Subtitled  “Culture,  Politics,  and  the  New  Evangelical- 
ism,”  this  work  is  concerned  with  the  efforts  of  conservative 
Christians  to  preserve  their  traditional  values  while  carrying 
out  their  obligations  in  an  increasingly  pluralistic  and  secu- 
lar  American  society. 

Carol  Flake  brings  considerable  journalistic  and  writ- 
ing  experience  on  popular  culture  and  religion  to  this,  her 
first  book.  She  chronicles  the  rise  of  evangelicalism  as  a spin- 
off  of  traditional  Protestantism  and  traces  the  growth  of 
fundamentalism  as  a reaction  to  the  liberal  leanings  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  Moving  quickly  to  the  period 
of  the  1970’s  and  1980’s,  she  provides  an  analysis  of  Jimmy 
Carter’s  ascendancy  to  the  presidency , marked  as  it  was  by  an 
evangelical  flavor  that  was  unique  to  the  American  political 
scene.  It  seemed  to  some  that  the  traditional  wall  of  separ- 
ation  between  church  and  state  was  about  to  be  breached. 
But  Carter’s  less  than  enthusiastic  support  for  a number  of 
fundamentalist  causes  allayed  the  fears  of  liberals  while  it 
cost  him  the  support  of  evangelical  groups  who  had  helped 
to  elect  him.  A new  coalition  under  the  leadership  of  Jerry 
Falwell  turned  to  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  old  fears  about 
church  state  separation  and  the  role  of  religion  in  politics 
have  resurfaced. 

Flake  has  done  considerable  research  on  the  methodol- 
ogies  of  the  new  religious  right,  citing  its  use  of  the  television, 
publishing,  and  music  industries  and  capitalistic  techniques 
in  general  to  promote  its  view  of  the  Gospel  message.  Her 
interviews  with  big-name  sports  personalities  and  others  who 
have  lent  their  names  to  the  cause  are  particularly  well  done 
but  her  approach  throughout  the  book  appears  to  be  more 
that  of  a reporter  than  that  of  an  analyst.  Having  identified 
herself  as  “born  again,”  she  is  perhaps  overly  cautious  about 
being  either  too  friendly  or  too  overtly  critical  of  the  move- 
ment  that  is  beginning  to  influence  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
more  and  more.  Consequently,  her  analyses  lack  real  depth 
and  the  book  doesn’t  seem  to  go  anywhere.  She  merely  of- 
fers  the  observation  that  a moderation  of  the  approaches  of 
the  evangelicals  is  imminent  and  that  only  a “church  of  the 
center”  will  survive.  Nevertheless,  the  writing  is  solid  and  a 
wealth  of  interesting  and  factual  material  is  presented. 

JOHN  R.  KALAFUT,  University  of  Scranton. 

Mullin,  Redmond 

The  Wealth  of  Christians 

Orbis,  255p.,  S9.95(paper) 

At  last  we  have  a radical,  sometimes  shocking  overview 
and  appraisal  of  wealth,  not  by  a liberation  theologian,  but 
by  a highly  successful  businessman.  It  will  not  rest  easy  with 
suburban  Catholics,  but  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing  re-evaluation  of  the  place  of  money  and  its  devout  idol- 
ators  in  the  Church. 

In  a period  when  a cabinet  member  announces  that 
there  are  no  hungry  in  America  as  millions  line  up  daily  in 
bread  lines,  scurry  for  food  stamps,  and  sleep  in  doorways 
across  the  continent,  this  excellent  book  arrives  just  in  time 
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in  many  ways,  also  joins  together  the  “two  cultures”  (sei- 
ence  and  the  humanities)  of  which  C.P.  Snow  wrote  not  so 
long  ago. 

The  Limits  of  Science  actually  contains  three  brief 
Medawar  essays  on  science  that  explore  such  other  subjects 
as  the  nature  of  the  scientific  method  (scientists  rarely  fol- 
low  its  classic  rendition),  luck  in  science  (it  exists!),  and 
premeditation  in  scientific  discovery  (some  scientific  break- 
throughs  had  no  relation  to  the  scientists’  original  goals,  e g 
X-Rays).  Medawar  is,  at  various  points,  challenging,  humorous, 
presumptuous,  deUglitful,  outrageous,  unclear,  and  exciting.' 
By  providing  just  enough  information  or  ideas  on  various 
subjects  to  tantalize  the  reader,  Medawar  forces  further  read- 
ing  of  his  own  and  others’  works  (he  includes  a carefully 
selected  list  of  suggestions).  The  books  he  recommends,  like 
his  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  the  scientific  enterprise,  are 
worthy  of  further  investigation  and  contemplation. 

TODD  L.  SAVITT  teaches  history  of  medicine  and  medical 
humanities  at  the  East  Carolina  University  School  ofMedi- 
cine,  Greenville,  North  Carolina. 

SOCIETY 

Harrington,  Michael 

The  New  American  Poverty 

Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  255p.,  SI 7.95 

Despite  the  highly  touted  marshalling  of  forces  en- 
joined  to  wage  the  “war  on  poverty”  in  the  ’60’s,  Michael 
Harrington’s  disturbing  thesis  is  not  only  that  “the  poor  are 
still  there,”  but  also  that  “WE”  are  now  “them”!  Wliile  this 
book  begins  as  a reprise  of  his  earlier  call  to  arms,  The  Other 
America,  it  is  much  more  than  just  a revision  or  update. 
Twenty-plus  years  ago  the  “poor”  were  easy  to  see,  categorize 
and  finally,  despite  well-meaning  intentions  to  the  contrary, 
disniiss.  Now,  however,  the  lines  of  distinctions  between 
us  and  them  blur,  and  the  “new  American  poor”  are  a 
mixed  lot.  Reflecting  major  political,  social,  historical,  and 
economic  shifts,  the  “new  poor”  are  the  victims  of  social 
“skidding”  among  the  former  middle  class  and  members  of 
the  previously  serene  upper  strata,  as  well. 

Transforming  the  entirety  of  American  society,  with 
vast  international  implications,  Harrington’s  evaluation  of 
the  current  economical  and  sociological  “state-of-things”  is 
a balanced  survey.  Reviewing  the  lessons  of  history  so  that 
we  might  avoid  being  doomed  to  repeat  them,  Harrington 
details  an  endemic  nationwide  spiral  of  downward  social 
mobility. 

With  a view  to  executives  and  immigrants,  and  all  types 
of  people  and  conditions  of  life  in  between,  Harrington’s  ap- 
proach  is  both  factual  and  reflective.  While  the  picture  he 
paints  is,  indeed,  dismal,  his  cry  (as  well  as  his  proposed  “out- 
line-”  for  recovery)  is  oneofhope-of  faith  in  the  American 
spirit  — the  same  spirit  which  not  only  caused  the  mess,  but 
which  can  also  extricate  America  from  it. 

Though  the  economic  discourses  and  evaluations  can 
become  dulling  for  the  lay  reader,  Harrington  is  particularly 
eloquent  when  he  recounts  the  stories  of  individual,  real 
people  (as  opposed  to  the  myriad  faceless  statistical  manipu- 
lations  favored  by  big  corporations  and  government  agencies). 

He  wisely  expands  the  definition  of  “poverty”  to  go  beyond 
merely  a designation  determined  by  income,  considering  it, 
as  well,  a very  real  moral  condition  of  life-a  way  of  existing 
in  a sociological  “limbo.” 

As  a person  involved  in  the  ’60’s  “war”  from  its  incep- 
tion,  Harrington  brings  to  this  work  his  skills  as  an  author 


er  part.  Montefiore,  which  considered  Mt.  Sinai  its  parent 
body,  was  also  associated  with  Morrisania  and,  later,  Albert 
Einstein  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools.  It  may  have  begun 
354  with  wealthy  German  Jews  but  soon  new  waves  of  immigra- 
tion  took  over  and,  after  World  War  I,  a doctor  of  East- 
European  Jewish  heritage  was  actually  given  a place  on  staff. 
Changes  could  not  be  denied. 

Because  of  dynamic  and  far-seeing  leadership,  how- 
ever,  Montefiore  soon  changed  its  focus,  advocating  the 
concept  of  “Social  Medicine.”  Now  local  conditions  were 
taken  into  account  (unpasteurized  milk,  open  sewers,  lack  of 
clean  water,  too  many  flies),  much  as  we  fret  about  asbestos 
and  lead  poisoning  today.  Further,  as  some  of  us  complain 
about  neighborhood  changes  that  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals  or  large  institutions  bring  with  them,  these  criticisms 
were  advanced  when  Montefiore  moved  to  the  Bronx:  peo- 
pie  complained  bitterly  about  traffic,  the  stench,  loud  noises 
and  cries  of  pain  coming  from  the  open  windows  and  offend- 
ing  the  neighbors.  Further,  the  whole  idea  of  the  move  to 
the  Bronx  was  questioned;  who  could  get  there  before  the 
days  of  proper  transit  facilities. 

What  Ms.  Levenson  has  done,  and  she  is  said  to  be  the 
only  full-time  historian  on  a hospital  staff,  is  to  tell  the  story 
of  a concept  and  how  it  involved  the  people.  Much  is  made 
of  the  changes  in  the  nursing  profession,  new  doctors’  atti- 
tudes  after  the  second  World  War,  the  split  on  the  Hospital 
Board  between  East  and  West  European  Jews,  new  discov- 
eries  which  changed  the  needs  of  medicine  and  the  face  of 
the  Hospital  itself.  All  this,  in  addition  to  a brief  resume  on 
the  man  whose  name  the  hospital  bears:  Moses  Montefiore. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  Jews,  worldwide,  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  observe  his  200th  birthday  anniver- 
sary  in  1984. 

The  book  is  full  of  insights,  well  written,  easily  under- 
standable,  and  it  offers  the  reader  a concept  of  how  hospitals 
have  changed  or,  at  least,  what  Montefiore  Hospital  repre- 
sents  for  our  time.  The  hospital  began  as  a source  of  healing 
for  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  but,  in  1 887,  changed  its  policies 
to  include  all  who  were  ill;  it  has  kept  to  this  commitment, 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Ms.  Levenson  for 
opening  this  story  to  us  all.  She  has  served  the  cause  of 
Montefiore  exceptionally  well;  both  person  and  instrument 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  achievements. 

ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN, 

Medawar,  P.B. 

The  Limits  of  Science 
Harper  & Row,  108p.,  SI  1.95 

It  is  fitting  that  former  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physiology 
and  Medicine,  Sir  Peter  Medawar,  should  publish  a book  on 
The  Limits  of  Science  just  as  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  is 
announcing  the  1984  awards  to  scientists  who  continue  to 
push  back  the  very  frontiers  he  discusses.  For  Medawar’s 
major  point  in  his  essays  is  that  though  science  can  never 
answer  such  ultimate  questions  of  first  and  last  things  as 
“How  did  everything  begin?”  or  “What  are  we  all  here  for?,” 
it  has  the  capability  of  helping  us  understand  almost  every- 
thing  else.  Science  s greatest  glory,”  writes  the  man  who 
developed  the  basic  principles  underlying  tissue  and  organ 
transplantation,  is  “that  everything  which  is  possible  inprinci- 
pie  can  be  done  if  the  irttention  to  do  it  is  sufficiently  resolute 
and  long  sustained  (p.  60).  More  than  merely  asserting 
these  ideas,  Medawar,  always  the  careful  scientist,  enlists  the 
aid  of  philosophy  and  history  to  reason  through  and  justify 
his  statements.  The  result  is  an  interesting  short  essay  that. 


BEST  SELLERS 


”Little  Driammr  Girl” 


Introduct 

A General 

1 nt  my  normal  pattrn  to  rd  spy  stories  bt  bee  the 
was  MEast,  did  my  best  to  rd  thru  Carre ' s ״Drmt Girl* 

2 was  a bk  of  intrigue,  of.  spy  and  counterspy,  which 
even  put  CIA  to  shame;  sjory  quite  simple;  Israeli 
intell  unit  did  evrything  in  its  power  to  neutralizt 
an  Arab  terrorist  who  was  responsible  fr  many  killii 

3 in  order  to  accomplish  ths  end,  went  to  extremes  of 

subterfuge,  deception,  outright  lies;  used  many  inn< 
cent  as  well  as  willing  peo131e.  incl  girl  ”Charlie” 
who  is  to  make  cont^ts  wth  t err . ^identify  him 

4 in  that  contjext,  moves  frm  Ge rm^tcr^Vr , to  Bed 

rut ; we  all  latest  terr  equipment  and  preJ 

dictably,  is  violent  and  not  to  everyone's  taste. 

B Specific 

1 having  rd  the  bk  and  being  quite  distrbd  by  it,  went 
to  see  film;  the  same  as  the  bk,  only  more  so:  yio= 
lence  in  bid  red  and  visually  exciting  if  frigh^enir 

2 while  bk  was  somewhp.t  Cf>nfu§^ng  to  me,  as  afe^ost  oi 
bks  of  ths  genre^  (film  helpd  clear  up  some  details 
bt  am  still  nt  cei^  that  I cought  all  episodes 
vinderstand  all  the  issues  of  intell  & counter-iftt  1^ 

3 (^now  obly  that  at  the  end,  amid  much  bloodshed,  the 

Arb  and  thr  sympathizer,  partic  in  Germn,  are  shot, 
that  enough  explos  occur  to  satisfy  any  sadist  ^mong 
us  bt  also  that  there  are  suffic  loose  en'ds^  to  make 
ainothr  movie  or  write  anothr  bk 

4 bt  what  also  brought  me  to  Ik  at  movie  more  closely, 
to  rd  bk  more  carefully  thail  its  type  demands^  or  evn 
deserves,  is  that  sides  had  been  taken:  pro^^on  re  Ar 
attitudes  tow  Israel,  wth  PLO  sympathies  oftn  exprsd 

5 as  such,  bk/film  tk  on  diff  dimension  altogether  bt 
more  of  that  a little  later, 

BODY 

A TEldiORIbM 

ו when  I ment  fact^^that  I wld  spk  on  ths  movie  4.» — «.oiue 
my  colX^'they  askd  me,  aside  frm  pro-A  pt  of  view, 

■ \^as  vai t jng  chosen  just  ths  film 

2 aftr  all,  a movie  is  a movie I conntrd  by 


aftr  all,  a movie  is  a movie»«*  wnec.,  I^coiintrd  by 
citing  the  issue  of  terr^ismJ tovwmy  »0 
othr  incidents,  in  real  life,  which  are  daily  ex- 
periences  in  lives  of  people  ar  wottlffl., 

as  one  of  my  fr  said:  write  sdrmon  now,  anytime, Iv 
the  names  blank  ffr  it  is  a message  valid  anytime; 
unfort,  he  was  correct  aS  events  haye^proven  recent 1 
^■»r»  h t ug■  s p e c i f i c PLO,  Israelis 

Beirut  situation  bt  that  is  almost  an  oversimplifica 
tion  when  u Ik  at  newspaper  headlines  any  day  of  wk: 


i 

5  fr  ex,  wth  the  little  that  is  already  known,  doesni 
assass  of  Indi^’  Gh  and  assass  attempts  on  Pop)fe  & 
^^'hatcher  spk  volumes  intrigue,  inte/^atl  Vested 
inT^rests,  wth  power  centers  of  E & V lining  up  vs 
@ othr^and  being  linkd  bee  of  re’t^elations  & specul, 

6 and  ths  done  nt  by  cheap,  sensationalist  press  bt  b] 
responsible  newspapers;  only  l^st  Sund,  ref  to  Pope! 
assass־.&-  link  to  Bulg,  Turks,  ■Russians,  Polish  situ! 
tion^  and  I Ikd  in  vain  fr  of fie  denials 

7 and  these  bt  mostjobv;  what  of  IRA,  the  CG(ratians , t h! 
60mb  of  embassies,  hijack  of  planes,  CIA  brochure  1נ 
SAm,  probable  involvement  of  US  gvt  re  Chile,  etc 

8 again,  issue  is  nt  a movie  or  bk^  even  loosely  label« 
"fiction”  bt  the  reality  we  live  wth  day  to  day, 
ISRAEL 

1 bt,  of  c,  the  added  dimension  is  Israel  and  all  the 
more  apt  fr  us  to  disc  it  ths  wk  fr  only  yest  we 
markd  "}Tth  amiiv  of  partij^ion  vote  in  UN:  11-297^־ 

2 since  that  day  Isr  at  the  mercy  of  surround  Arab 

with  scarcely  a day  that  war  of  attrition  nt  waged 
against  the  new  State  & stilly Isr  armies  overcame  * 
odds  of  six  to  one  vs  them  I 

3 but  since  Arab  armies  cld  nt  drige  Isr  into  sea,  as 
they  oftn  f hreatnd, terrorists  tk  over  the  cause  and' 
by  thr  attacks  vs  the  «ffefenseless,  the  weak,  the 
helpless  they  sought  to  frighten  Isr  into  sübmissioi 

4 bt,  of  c,  ths  did  nt  conic  to  pass/and  as  a result  | 

it  was  an  ongoing  onslought  which  our  film  picks  up 
and  tries  to  dl  with:  how  Isr  infcellig  tries  to  out 
wit  the  proffess  terrorist  nt  only  to  "neuVtalize" 
him  (^e  me■  11e1-d,^a  euphamism  fr  kill); 

5 bt  primarily,  at  same  time,  to  protect  themselves . 
And  that  brings  us  to  the  difference  in  approach :rc 
Isr  we  are  speak  of  survival/b t A3;>ab,  PLO,  other 
natl  grps  see  thr  taslT  4uite  diff:  to  dislodge  Esta 

6 and  the  tragedy  is  nt  only  that  these  issues  can  nt 
reasonably  be  disc  in  proper  forum  bt  that  each  sid 
can  ntbring  itself  to  change  its  methd  of  approach 

ד each^^^  sees  itself  as  correct,  ea?h  in  its 

terrible  logic  finds  excuses  for  killing  innocents 

^ and  who  knows  when  & how  ths  cycle  of  terrof  ends? ! 
The  dajigr  is  compounded  by  the  thrust  of  the  Üictms 
nt  to  sit  by  idly,  a«•«!  jks  a conseq,  reprisals  by  the 
army  &■  simi la1^70rces  bt , also,  its  own  terrorist 
activ  aS  court  trials  in  Jerus  now  demonstrate 

(&  »לtis^the  heritage  of  the  past  even  w i t h in  Israel־־־' 

^ at  time  of  establ  of  State  vs  Brit  authority^ and 
while  we  sympathizd  then,  as  it  is  wrong  t^day  so 
was  it  wrong  then  o^Tcept  that  our  vantage  ^ chang 
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end  just 
not  only 


CONCLUSION 
A General 

1 the  quest,  really,  in  all  ths  is:  does  tie 
ify  the  means?  And  the  area  of  concern  is 
Isr  vs  PLO  as  depictd  in  our  bk  and  film 


bt  in  every  o^r  are,  of  conflict  I've  outlined  al- 
ready.  it  vorks  bth  ways^  in  ths  instance  also. 

say,  altho  as  I've  out  ^±r^  s־ 

times  it  is  a bad  theol  principle:  the  ^ of  the  Jws 
dnr  Holoc  was  the  means  to  justify  end  of  St^e  b 
it  really  is  nt  an  argument  I ^ccept 

in  same  way,  did  the  Irgun  or  Stern  gang  nd  to  kill 
and  bomb  and  hang  and  main  in  order  to  establ  S^te 
and  to  force  out  British  frm  their  Protectorate? 

^ more  and  no  less  than  we  we i come  Arab  terrorism 
todajj  as  they  try  to  force  us  of  we  con  si 

er  to  be  ours,  as  it  has  been  Tr^uncount ed  sener^tn 
what  we  aT^being  taught  by  these  aspects  of  the 
same  question:  the  death  of  an  indiv  c^  not  serve 
a purpose  seen  as  ”g-^in  eyes  of  anothr;  one  life 
taLn  away  by  brute  force  nb  mattr 

diminishes  mankind  and  dimin  image  of  Gd  in  us  all. 

!Srihtu  the  many  ra.״ific  of  the  fil ״ -״Little  ״rumr 
lleTl^  bü^l  ab  I e Lu  under *tetnd  rcaon-i^ 
thr  .וזי־ י >"יי  nt  ■:^■hninn•  nn  rrft4-K 

nt  hl  Imnrl  terrorism  is  everywhere  in  its  many 
guises  bt  I dont״rRink  that  it  has  ever  really  been 
the  reason  for  any  majr  accomplishment. 

, terrorism  in  long  haul  did  fit  cast  out  ^^^.t  ^ad  PLO 
will  nt  uproot  us  frm  Israel;  nor  will  it  affect  in 
vital  manner  issues  in  Ireland,  India,  etc. 

^ only  more  lives  will  be  u^^ssly  lost  and  ^^af  fac 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  tragedy;  perhaps,  to  kill 

"a^d  to  believe  more,  to  ^ 1«-  "?^^Vb^ers  tT 
> will,  in  the  end,  ^ring  a praise  of  gd  Ä,  bless  to 

mankind.  That  cert  is  what  we  hope  for,  specific, 

as  we  take  note  of  partition  anniversary  ^ 

and  we  wish  welllall  those  who  strive  fr  ftmfc- 


B 


■live  in 


peace . 
Amen/ 


leb.  Tab.,  Frid.,  Nov.  30,  1984 

iieview  "Little  örummer  Girl^l 
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A.  EBAl'l'S  " heritage ״ on  TV 

IWTRODUCT 

A General 

1 ths  past  Mond  publ  TV  completed  a 9 series  to 
which  many  listned  & watchd  & there  was  nt  a Tues 
when  at  OM  someone  did  nt  refer  to  la^  eve's  pro^^rm 

2 bt  what  ought  to  be  said  at  outset:  ths  nt  just  a 
TV  series  on  Jews  or  even  on  '^ud here  a sharp 

I  distinction:  Civil  & the  Jews;  a oftn  overlked 

' 3 bee:  nt  just  Jews  or  Jud  bt  the  interplay  between  J 

and  the  larger  picture  of  human  development:  civili 
in  its  many  guises,  pl^^ces,  ideas,  &■  how  these  two 
forces  interaetd  to  affect  each  othr 

k Jews  are  a tiny  segment  of  human  race:  14  mill  out 
of  3.5  billion  «Sb  yet  purpose  of  TV  series  was  to  de 
pict  us  as  many  of  us  see  ourselves:  Jews  are  cre^at 
ors  of  ideas  & generators  of  currents  of  civilizatn 

5 and  ths  belief  at“t*he  root  of  Bbajis  TV  presentation 

B Specific 

1 to  my  mind,  an  excellent  presentation  and  one  which 

apared  no  expense  . 

2 6 yrs  to  makey  11  mill  budget;  crew  visited|19  count 
and  four  continents;  always  a sense  of  p^^e  from  Si 
nai  to  -A-lhambra,.  to  Bachau,  to  Ven  ghetto,  to  c^tac 
of  ^^omej  to  wonderfl  film  clips  of  late  vintage  and 
early  cent  pointings,  prints,  illumin  MSS 

3 and,  of  c,  always  the  resonance  of  Eban's  voice  & hs 
magnif  style  of  speaking;  & even  when  he  "wooden", 
his  presence,  his  abil  to  tie  one  event  to  anther, 
his  *ense  of  continuum  cajne  through  every  time 

4 to  see  & hear  "ifexTtage"  bee  of  Eban  was  also  a lit 
experience;  cld  learn  Engl  lang  just  by  listen  to  hm 

BODY 

A SEGMENTS 

1 of  c,  nt  ev  segment  as  vital  as  anothr;  obv  some  hig 
and  some  lows  & depends  on  yr  view  of  J hist;  one  of 
most  reward  aspects  I found:  we  Imew  much  of  this  a] 
ready  as  we  visitd  on  our  tours  o'r  through  OMind 

2 to  mj^  mind,  one  of  the  finest  seg  was  #5  "In  Search 
of  Deliv"  wl1  ich  depietd  the  movements  of  people  af tr 
cert  events  and  which  showd  clearly  a need  fr  a !!ew/ 

understanding  of  J existence 

3 refer  to  migr  frm  ^p  to  ■^erica  &/ or  mystic,  Sfad,Kb 
how  moveable  type  brought  abt  Reform.  Renaisance; 
the  place  of  Amst  as  the  "new  J^erus"  but  how  amidst 
freedm,  have  case  of  Spinoza^^. 

4 and  in  the  course  of  ths  1 hur:  range  frm  $ Kep^ 

Gal  to  Cossks,  Zevi,  Chassid  <fe  back  to  Luthr  again, 

5 also,  found  seg  of  our  comir^  to  Am  fascinatii^•  ^s 


also,  found  seg  of  our  comir^  to  ■Am 
^t  reflctd  and  complementd  Irv  llow« 
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the  Unions,  the  attit  tow  imirdgr,  how  Jws  helpd  to 
shape  were  shapd  by  concept  of  ”Gold  Land”  despit 
the  fact  that  is  was  oftn  somewhat  tarnished 

6 and,  lastly,  found  # 8 brilliant  &.  moving  as  it  tol 
of  Holoc  and  its  antecedents,  begin  ing  wth 
”Trial”;  who  is  Judge,  what  is  guilt  bt  we  = victim 

7 that  was  nt  an  hr  just  filld  wth  cc  and  horror  bt 
facts  of  exper  & r^staefcance  nt  merely  phys  bt  sgi;־ 
Freud:  what  progr:  in  MAgs  wld  have  brnd  me,  now  bk 
or  in  Germ:  520,000  J out  of  60  mill  = less  than  1 
in  a 1001  and  Ik  what  developd  bt  also  Oenmark 

8 & where  else  bt  on  ths  type  of  program  cld  we  have 
hrd  &.  seen  LaG  at  a pro|est  meet  ait  MSqG  in  1936 

9 these  3 were  most  import  to  me  most  moving 
B MESSAGE  OF  HOPE 


what  all  ths  comes  to  is  nt  dafeat  or  incarceratio 
nt  idda  that  all  of  J hist  bt  continuity 
in  othr  words:  a message  of  hope , despite  it  all ;a 


hope , despite  it 
Eb  says  ”demgerous  platitude  to  call  J scapegts”be 
as  a catch-all  phrase  lets  us  pass  on  to  next  disc 
bt  nt  to  be  allowd:  Jews  relatd  to  currents  of 

civ  & part  of  Henais,  part  of  urbn  growth,  pr 

of  develop  middle  class,  part  of  trav  merchants  & 
^ea-farers^  & part  of  ev  gvt  in  ev  leuid,  in  ev  age 
import  to  say  ths,  nt  just  to  us  bee  we  know  alrea 
bt  to  non-J  fr  stereotype  of  J running  world  comes 
nt  frm  us  bt  frm  them 

furthr:  our  parti c predicatd  on  assumpt  that  we  =t 
othrs  &.  once  ths  principle  establ,  we  helpd  make  a 
country  grt  as  in  Lngl  when  shown  in  #6  *^Rds  frm  Gh 
re  Rothschilds  taking  *eat  in  Pari  af^^r  11  yr  figh 
bt  ths  concept  tied  to  2 18th  cent  revs ; Ind  & Fr 
ends  wth  ultimate  establ  of  rights  in  nation  of  ou 
own , as  Herzl  began  to  transl  theory  into  reality 
what  must  al^  be  kept  in  mind,  along  wth  element  o 
hope,/ and  corrolary  that  Jud  nt  just  a rel  of  sorr 
hurt,  persec  and  despair/is  that  Jud  seen  frm  manj 
vantge  pts  and  meant  diff  things  to  diff  people 
thus,  to  repeat  one  of  my  fav  prejudices  that  if  a 
person  tells  me  that  Jud  is/was  uni  frm , _kn  ow  hq^i. 
eithr  ignorant  or  fanatical,  rigid  or^^ot7t hodo  x' 

^Iways^i(  fr  its  entire  five  thous  yr  hist,  has 
Undergone  processes  of  change,  alterati1׳n,  adapt  at 
and  it  is  t s aspect  of  its  life  that  cert  has  ad 
to  its  element  of  survival 

had  Jud  been  rigid^  as  some  would  have  it  today,  wl 
surely  nt  have  been  able  to  overcomefbt  we  ^id. & t 
proof  of  survival  is  in  our  being  here  ths  day,  th 
hr  and  all  the  more  so  ths  partic  remnant  of  this 
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CONCLUSION 
A Cfinera! 

1 know  that  many  thous  people  WRtchd  .senle*«  that  Uk 
by  AB  on  best-seller  list  fr  wks,  even  ^ phononi  pri  ע 

2 more:  intended  fr  sch;Ls  of  all  grades;  have  400  dep 
of  J studies  at  univ  alone;  olJhr  series  as  this:  As 
of  Man  & Civ  reachd  5000  college  classrooms;  Ebans 
series  projectd  to  last  frm  15  to  25  yrs  re  circulat 

3 and  it  should/fit  be  known  fr  money  spent  on  it:  kevs 
gave  mill  but,  rat hr,  fr  its  magnif  language,  as 
only  Eban  can  give  expression  to  certain  thoughts: 

4 "Jews  bee  of  Ureyf,  Zola  & Hrzl  blamd  fr  mod  world", 
-»i^Atl  0 a rd  of  escape  & a comraeiicial  highway" 

’^We  r damnd  to  live  wth  stench  in  our  nostrils" 

"Image  of  Man  was  also  destroyed,  nt  only  the  Jew"  ,, 
"Our  Ud  has  a xmiv  dimension,  He  Gd  ovr  all  the  wrld 

5 these  and  othr  similar  striking,  brief,  <^plicit  sen 
tences  attest  to  the  genius  of  Eban  and  to  the  beaut 

of  the  lanKu^age  used 

p altho  Freud's  comment  fr  immedicacy  cznt  be  toppd  th 

^ irtiat  progress  humani ty^made : in  MA  wld  have  burnd  hm 
bt  now  onlv  his  bks,  Bt  that  is  hist  of  civ  & Jud 
int  ertwined7 
Speci fic 

1 the  series  was  excellent  re  images,  continuity, 
objects  chosen  to  be  shown  euid  all  of  us  owe  debt 

2 would  even  love  to  show  some  of  these  segments  here, 
they  can  be  r^ntd  fr  gingle  showing  & perhaps  will 
find  the  funds  in  some  way 

3 bt , above  a^ft'^Ih  ere  is  a future,  there  is  joy,  ther 
is  hope,  there  is  a multitude  of  expressions  fr  Jud* 

inte^rv^aving  of  civ  & Jud  is  what  makes  Jews  a 
resilient  and  a sacred  people 

4 Eban  shows  that  as  we  learn  frm  world,  so  world  can/ 
ought  learn  from  us  and  both  would  be  the  better, 

-len . 


mus<^ 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve,,  Nov,  23»  1984 

Abba  Ebein's  "Heritage"  on  TV 
"Civilization  & the  Jews" 


Levenson,  Dorothy 

MONTEFIORE,  The  Hospital  as  Social  Instrument  r t ^ . <:10 די ס 

F™.  Straus  & Giroux.  New  York.  318p.  + Notes  on  Sources  & Index;  $19.95 

The  essence  of  this  excellent  study  of  Montefiore  Hospital  is  to  be 

found  in  the  title:  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  an  "institution"  but  of 

i "social  instrument".  Montefiore.  in  its  one  hundred  year  existence,  has 

become  just  that  as  it  moved  through  various  areas  of  the  city  to  its  present 

location  in  the  Bronx.  Its  history  encompasses  major  medical  changes  and 

assimilated  upheavals  and  social  traumas;  the  search  for  excellence  was  linked 

to  a desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  community. 

Hospitals  did  not  always  have  that  reputation.  At  first,  well-to-do 
patients  and  their  doctors  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  places.  They 
were  cared  for  and  catered  to  at  home.  Montefiore  at  first  served  TB  patients 
for  the  most  part.  Montefiore.  which  considered  Mt.  Sinai  its  parent-body, 
was  also  associated  with  Morrisania  and.  later.  Albert  Einstein  Hospitals  and 
Medical  Schools.  It  may  have  begun  with  wealthy  German  Jews  but  soon  new  waves 
of  immigration  took  over  and.  after  World  War  I.  a doctor  of  East-European 
Jewish  heritage  was  actually  given  a place  on  staff.  Changes  could  not  be 

denied. 

But.  due  to  dynamic  and  far-seeing  leadership.  Montefi^ore  soon  changed 
its  focus  advocating  the  concept  of  "Social  Medicine".  Now  local  conditions 
were  taken  into  account , (unpasteurized  milk,  open  sewers,  lack  of  clean  water, 
too  many  flies)^  much  as  we  fret  about  asbestos  and  lead  poisoning  today.  Further, 
while  some  of  us  complain  about  neighborhood  changes  that  the  construction  of 
hospitals  or  large  institutions  bring  with  them,  these  criticisms  were  advanced 
when  Montefiore  moved  to  the  Bronx:  people  complained  bitterly  as  to  traffic, 
the  stench,  loud  noises  and  cries  of  pain  coming  from  the  open  windows  and 
offending  the  neighbors!  Further,  the  whole  idea  of  the  move  to  the  Bronx 
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was  questioned:  who  could  get  there  before  the  days  of  proper  transit 
facilities ! 

What  Ms.  Levenson  has  done,  and  she  is  said  to  be  the  only  full-time 
historian  on  a hospital  staff,  is  to  tell  the  story  of  a concept  and  how 
it  involved  the  people.  Much  is  made  of  the  changes  in  the  Nursing  profession, 
new  doctors’  attitudes  after  the  second  World  War,  the  split  on  the  Hospital 
Board  between  East  and  West  European  Jews,  new  discoveries  which  changed 
the  needs  of  medicine  and  the  face  of  the  Hospital  itself.  All  this,  in 
addition  to  a brief  resume  on  the  man  whose  name  the  hospital  bears:  Moses 
Montefiore.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  Jews,  world-wide,  of  the 
19th  Century*  We  observe  his  200th  birthday  anniversary  in  1984, 

The  book  is  full  of  insights,  well  written,  easily  understandable  and 
offers  the  reader  a concept  of  how  hospitals  have  changed  or,  at  least,  what 
Montefiore  Hospital  represents  for  our  time.  The  hospital  began  as  a source 
of  healing  for  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  but,  in  1887,  changed  its  policies 
to  include  all  who  are  ill;  it  has  kept  to  this  commitment,  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Ms.  Levenson  for  opening  this  story  to  us  all. 

She  has  served  the  cause  of  Montefiore  exceptionally  well;  both  person  and 
instrument  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  achievements. 

Robert  L.  Lehman 
Rabbi 


LIBERATION  THEOLOGY 


INTRODUCT  ■ 

A General 

1 befre  going  into  philo  & theol  explan  re  Lib  •*־heol, 
o^  topic  fr  ths  eve,  let  me  iliUstr  in  practic  tinn 

ref  to  2 events  which  occurd  wthin  last  2 wks 

2 first,  Gath  ■^ishps  ths  wk  issued  statement  on  eco 
policies  of  US  , pan  p — world  & a^nong  many“"o־t hr 
concepts  they  stated  that  gap  betw  rich/poor  = Hiai־׳: ^ 

3 ^ba^ic'^Lib  •*•heol”,  in  fig  sense,  bee  statemn 

soci^^^pol  issues;  eeirlier:  rich/pr 
were  simply  accepta  Gd  wantd  you  to  be  rich, 

you  wld  be  rich  bt  since  u poor,  that  is  nat  order! 

4 othr  issue  concerns  Luth  min  in  Pittsb  who^  led  a gr 
of  his  parish,  in  protests  vs  Mellon  Bank  bep  they  i 
vest  thr  money  in  S Af  vs  programs  fr  hug^unemploy 

5 again,  that  is  ”Lib  fheol”  in  fig  sense  bee  involve 
sociol,  eco,  pol  issues;  what  is  diff:  Luth  nt  Gath 

B Specific  ^ 

1 what  am  saying  then  re  Lib  ^heol  leads  us  in  sev  di 
a.)  spk  here  of  Cinergy,  b)  clergy  & memb  act ively  in 
volvd  in  areas  never  seen  frm  ths  vantage  pf”  before 
aftr  all,  what  does  a clergyman  know,  or  should  kno 
re  eco,  pol?,  and  c)  is  it  his  place  to  be  actv  her 

2 what  is  being  said,  in  summary,  is  that  clergy  is  a 
Marxist  at  best  and  a Gommunist  at  worst  and  while 
these  design,  are  awful  here  in  US,  even  more  freight 
ed  wth  mean  in  S & G America  where  upheavl  daily 

3 supportr  of  cause  sees  it  d:i  f ^erent l.y : he  sees  Theol 
nt  as  sor!e  abstract  medieval  discipline  but  that  the 
personality,  symbol  and  figure  of  Jes  (^’l¥s*''1[^r  in- 
volvement,  Fr  Gath,  if  he  nt  abstret,  Gd  nt  abstract 

4 and  as  logical  extension:  we  nt  to  be  abstract  bt  to 
translate  ideals  of  Test, into  practical  daily  applic 

üDY 

PHILO  of  Lib  Theol 

1 perhaps  we  caJ|^  best  understand  by  placing  new  trend 
of  thought  into  perspective  of  numbers;  dl  here  nt 
wth  isolated  events  such  as  Pittsb  & Bish  lettr  but 

2 in  Lat  Am  there  are  325  million  Gath,  wth  carry  over 
to  small  Prot  community  & in  that  context,  movement 
takes  on  diff  picture  enti>2.ely:  325  mill  cant  be  ign 

3 frm  what  we  know.  Lib  Theol  = ■^'heol  that  liberates  u 
frm  former  static^  purely  theoretic  philo  into  active 
involvement,  occurs  most  frequently  when  democ  is  a 
fragile  instrument  of  gvt , v/hen  no  free  eco,  when  th 
class  structure  is  forbiddingly  rlgxdi^j^c^ 

4 as  develop  is  sought  & improvement  of  condiiftions  is 
planndy & even  achievdy  what  would  be  acceptd  in  devel 
countries  is  s e en'  äs  subversive  in  LA  & interpreted 


" ii  , ^ 

5 ths  cory^lict  then  betw  haves/nts,  Est abl/pe׳sant s 
educ/il^it  now  finds  Church  taking  sides  b't  not  wth 
powerful  Establ  figures  of  land-ownrs,  military 
or  gvt  bt , more  often  than  not,  wth  pe^snt  s 

^ j^0sult1  [^ong  of  Doctrine  of  Fath  calls  dissident  pr 
to  ^^ome  becli^ome  cant  understand  what  is  happ^1i^| 
in  thr  world  Of  WEst  Europe,  lines  are  cleat 
drawn  diff  than  what  is  being  done  in  LAmerica 


to  ^^ome  becji^ome  cant  understand  what  is  happ^1i^| 
in  thr  world  Of  WEst  Europe,  lines  are  cleat 
drawn  diff  than  what  is  being  done  in  LAmerica 
3 NEW  NA^ffS* 

1 meet  new  indiv  then:  Fr.  Boff  of  Brazl,  Segundo  of 
^ru,  Guiterrez  of  Peru  & many  othr  lesser  known  p/ s 

2 they  are  activists,  writers  who  transl  Gospls  bt 

so  Lev,  Deut,  prophets  into  a ®P  life;  who  see 

thr  relig  nt  in  spiritual  terms  or  concerns  a^e. 

3 when  it  sa^  2Blessd  are  poor”  does  nt  mean  they 
should  always  remain  poor  and  coming  kingdm  fr  LThe 
is  nt  Heaven  bt^decency  fr  human  beings  on  ear t h . 

4 for  Gospels  to  be  valid,  must  say  more  than  plati- 

tudes;  irony  is  that  these  men  are  being  accused  as 
Harxistsibec  link,  re 1 & eco  but  they  ^pend  their 
lives  x’el^  that  it  is 

the  opiateo?  t ife  ]jc  o ^ י ^ 

5 that  is  just  what  they  do  ^t  want  their  rel  to  be; 
rather,  fo'  change  life  for  the  better  and  to  n3|th 
words  and  tools  of  rel  in  order  to  accomplish 

6 rel,  in  brief,  is  nt  some  archaic,  theoretical  phil 
totally  removd  frm  one;*  existence  but  ought  to  be 
integrated  into  the  life  process  or  else,  as  1 Lib  ^ 
Theol  pract  ijfioner  said, ‘'Gospels  of  no  value  at  all 

7 but  one  othr  aspect  must  be  brought  into  perspectiv 
I * ve  only  mentnd  3 names  of  tlie  leaders  but  since 
movemnt  begun  in  1960s  & Guiterez  bk  publ  in  1973 

8 in  Braz,  70,000  groups  oT^tside  Church  parishes  & as 

consequ^r^,  fear"^  revol  groups  influencing  peas, 
who  rise  vs  gvt 

9 bee  Lat'Am  Cath  fd  on  f a^i iy  tie^  & there  is  famil• 
dev  & locality,  no  wonder  gvt  fears  fr  its  survival: 
note  Nicajraqua,  E!  Sj^lvador,  Honduras,  etc, 

CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 the  whole  movement,  worldwide,  is  .,aining  momentum 
nt  only  bee  of  events  in  Lat  Am  and  the  hurch'tfi  i 
heavy-heinded  reaction  to  it 

2 but  also  bee  of  an  unofficial  publication  called 
"Concilium"  which  is  read  by  many  and  which  advocat 
a lib  theol,  lib  thought  i.miiL-.t סיו ו»^*  AiB  within 

who  always  seem  to  be  on  edge  of  cr<;ssing  the  line 
between  obedience  to  superiors  and  explor  new  grnd 


3  a j)erfect  example  would  be  the  Gath  Theol  Hans  Kung 
who  no  longer  considered  a theol,  aitho  still  a p, 

V because  crossed  the  line  of  normal,  accept  controv 

in  all  of  their  writings,  certain  concepts  clear- 
ly  emerge:  rel  nt  an  isolated  archaic  entity,  rel 
affects  all  aspects  of  a man's  existence,  rel  cant 
be  confined  o^r  pigeonhold  to  fit  into  mold  ^ like 

5 ^־*  r^'r' affects  cind  envelopes  the  whole  man, 

^r־*־־  H'  : * i ת short,  you  dont  have  to  tae  a !^farxist 

in  order  to  liberate  the  poor  but,  also  you  CEint  fd 
the  hungry,  cloth  the  naked,  free  the  oppressd  simp 
by  putting  on  resplendent  vestments  eacl^  Sunday  AM 

6 rel  spks  of  a totality  of  cömmittment  ;^35טנ^/  to  revri 

to  our  examples  at  the  outset,  spks  of  ^he  gap  betw 
rich/pr  in  the  ^isps  lettr  as  i e r  1 ! ר  ^ is  on  tl 

side  of  the  Pittsb  minister  who  protests  in  behalf  I 
of  the  unemployd  and  downtrodden  in  hs  parsih 

B Specific 

1  and  I close  by  asking:  what  is  ^ong  with  that?  0^ 


c,  you  must  learn  to  spk  >.a1  1,1 1 11 1 may  ^*iüvk 

. mi  ״ ^־ חilirn  p nf  ytnir  ■!  ' 1 » but  on- 

ly  if  a rel  is  part  of  a peoples'  existence  can  it 
succeed , 1^  reT.  that  is  isolated,  by  def,  fails, 

2 in  our  own  movement  we  fought  that  bafetle  years  ago 
wth  Eisendrath,  VN,  MLKing  appear  at  UAHC  conventio: 
and  we  have  prevailed  and  our  movement  persevered 

3 Lib  Theol,  aside  farm  its  Xian  motg^ation,|^i^^^^^  mor< 

than  the  message  of  the  prg£;^ets  as 

caused  discomfort  and  emb  centuries  ago,  so  it 
will  today  on  dox  causes  which  involve  us  as  »Jews 

4 wei.have  superceded  that  part  of  our  development  > 

we  livfesff  in  totally  diff  circumstances;  bt  it 
is  no  quest  that  life  in  LA  for  325  mill  Gath 
be  the  samd  again_ bt  where  it  .will  Id,  what  wth  aon 
flict  betw  Rome  on  1 hand  &■  Brazl,  Peru  & U on  othi^ 
only  time  c^n  tell 

5 bt , at  very  least,  we  should  kiiow  some  basics  ^re  J 
ths  Lib  Theol  bee  will  hear  more  of  it  in  yrs  to  cm■ 

Amen  I 


Heb  Tab,,  Fri  Eve,  Nqv,  16,  !984 
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DILDMMA  OF  NATL  ELECTIONS 

pTRODUCTION 

(L  General 

1 we  just  few  days  away  frm  natl  elect;  all  the  print 
media  already  indict  thr  choice  fr  Pres  & ths  weeknd 
surely  many  of  clergy  will  do  the  same 

2 nt  my  intention  to  endorse  one  candidate  or  othr;  in 
1st  place,  nt  my  place  & 2nd  ג in  cert  areas  know  as 
mu  ei  as  u^  since  we  all  nd  same  papers  &■  commentators■ 

3 and  in  area  of  business  kixow  far  less  than  most  of  u: 
eun  nt  able  to  deal  properly  wth  int  rates,  inflation 
GNP  and  othr  ^^spects  of  country’s  econmy  which  surel;j 
is  a factr  to  be  considered  next  Tuesday 

3 Specific 

1 what  want  to  do  is  to  place  certain  areas  of  concern 
into  prper  perspective  or,  at  least,  better  perspect^ 

2 ^d,  aJ^o,  want  to  spk  to  u abt  some  of  the  fears  ex• 

by  many  of  our  people  & how  to  deal  wth  thn 
or,  at  least,  to  try  to  deal  wth  them 

3 and,  finally,  want  to  be  chauvenistic , admittedly  so: 
what  is  gd  fr  us  as  Jews  and  wht  is  at  issue  re  our 
own  neighbrhood,  oxir  needs,  our  immed  fears  & hopes 

4 if  we  can  talk  togethr  on  these  levels,  hopefully  wiJ 
have  a basis  fr  exchange  of  views  ««'״!•ataLix  ‘ m ■feask  as  2 
tranlir  fr  ח ז ז mnn  1" 1/־ ך ז — C ”'*י ' י ״ ^—ך*־  ** 

JüDY 

. POLITICS 

1 hrd  a grt  deal  re  mixture  of  rel/pol  and  certnly  frm 

me  on  HII  & no  quest,  ths  still  issue  even  if  it 

has^eceded  lately  into  background  & become  more  silen 
what  with  all  othr  issues  scj^strident ly  voiced 

2 bt,  pol  & rel  mixture  & antagonisms  new  in  -^erca; 
1843  NYC"^arent  vs  text  bk  bee  NT  quotes  & doctr  of  ^ 
bt  jury  ”What  is  thre  to  object?” 

3 15^844  in  Phila;  14  people  killd,  Gath  *^h  burnd,  riots 
bee  of  conflct:  frm  which  vrsion  of  Bible  wld  kids  rd 
Gath  (Douay)  or  Prot  (James')  ? fear  of  Popery/^manism 

4 1864  the  Natl  Hefxrm  Assoc  wantd  to  establ  a X Republi 
& am'Sd  Gonst  Preamble  &■  thrs  a 30  yr  effort  which  fai 
bt  indie  that  effort  to  X •Ameri^'not  new  I 

5 John  Jay,  1st  Gh  Just  of  Sup  Grt,  of  Hug  descent,  wan 
ted  to  keep  Gath  frm  public  office! 

6 in  1947  USSG  affrmd:  no  rel  pref,  no  tax  support  of 
any  frm,  ״ep  Gh/St  & ths  reaffnnd  3x  bt  really  never 
had  absolute  sep*  creche,  chapl  pd  by  gvt , Pledge,  j 
currency,  silent  prayer,  etc  altho  no  mention  of  Gd  ! 
in  Gonst 

7 feaV^l  of  a^^ses:  band  ’^s  of  playd  oAw^chl  groun 
dur  ^^jneh  hourN&  askd  fy׳^af f irm  oKJesnsj^/Ois^ads  are 
suWile^abuses  v^y  li^ly  & no  wa>Ajto  ^ot eclr^h/ adl 


DILüiMMA:  p.  2 

B JACKSON 

1 othrs  ■who  want  to  vote  fr  Mondale  fear  > acksn  & h1.«t 
suppose!  closeAess  to  Farreikahn,  That  F is  dangerous 
no  ouest  bt  whet hr  Jacksn  dang  another  issue  entire 

2 fr  ex,  Jack  mobl Izd  new  force  & has  seizd  the 
world  grps"  of  A״!  society  fr  his  own  purposes  & it 
is  possible  they  will  vote  accord  to  his  suggestion 

3 bt  do  nt  think  that  ths  grp  of  people  a factor  just 
yet  in  8^  but  ongoly  will  Ij!-.  1x1  0(^?  if  substantial 
mb  can  be  mobilizd  in  direct  of  1 candi^te.  these 
numb  a fo־'^ce  to  be  recknd  wth  when  they  have  greatr 
organization  and  so’^histication  = 1988 .. 

fFlssue  same  as  wth  J grns  in  earlier  yrs:  Pres  aspir 
^/sought  J votes  so  that  in  large  cities  wld  vote  fr_ 


^hem.  & ^־hus  swing  electoral  numbrs  into  t hr  camp^  / 
•, Jor«L־c!n•  Am  no  1 world  Will  n ever  ~be 


ן י ך,  Jacksn;  Am  pol  world  will  ngjter  ^ 

the  ‘^same  again  bee  ths  char־»  smatic  leader  oond  new 
v^'^tas,  onportunities  &■  anyone  who  hides  frm  ths  de 
velopraent,  just  being  foolish  bee  ramificat■^  ons; 
black  caucus  voting  appron  fr  urban  vs  Israel;  nio 
(Amal  Cioth  Work,  ILGW,  AM  Fed  T)  no  longer  J^bt  the 
rainbow  c^iition:  Hisp,  blacks,  Orientals  & pol 
world  is  changing. 

Farrak;  nt  to  ignore  him  bt  believe  he  is  far  less 
f^r  as  extremists  c^el  © o+hr  out:  Falwell  on 
& Farrak  on  L both  equally  dangerous;  Farrak  re  j: 
tH -sem  & vi^^sciously  so;  Fallw  re  Sup  Crl  statement 
perhaps  ths  gd  place  re  Israel  bee  Fal  oro  & Far  =v 
bt  of  c,  bth  fr  wrong  reasons.  Fal  bee  of  A tbeol 
F^rak  bee  of  Muslim  ideology.  On  othr  hand,  «eagan 
affirmd  support  just  recently^&  Mondale  ver  g^  rec 
as  ״Senator  & a«  VP,  & never  found  wanting  re  J cause 
He  friendly  wth  local  & natl  J leaders  & my  feeling 
that  wth  him  Isr  wld  find  a ready  & willing  ear. 
LAFOUCHE 

of  c"  we  ought  to  be  cf)ncernd  wth  local,  issues  also 
and  sometimes  these  are  as  or  more  import  than  natl 
in  our  situation  w are  again  confrontd  by  the  LaMch 
group  «סיי  t^f.  nia^e  , Info^^j^ 

community : *SISr  wfeSor,  Cp?^r1n  i^pn^t  ant  *T^yhem 

nt  first  try;  attemptd  school  board  elect  & defeated 
"Ss  well  as  in  primary  & defeated״ bt  these  people  ar 
dangerous  &■  have  won  maaiy  places  in  sev/doz  states 
the  head,  Lynd  LaR  again  runiiing  fr  Prea  whose  name 
appears  in  18  states  and  DC  & r^  also  in  70  & 
ths  the  man  who  had  program  fr  2 8r  last  wk  on  CUb 

as  result  over  1 thous  cal Id  in  to  protest 
, mopev  is  no  object  bee  cajnp  is  well  financd;  CBb  Jhr 
öbsi  mill  & he  pd  almost  as  much  fr  3 30sec  commec 


DILEMMA:  p.  3 CVv• 

6 what  iS  especially  noteworthy  is  present  attack  vs 
Mui’t  & Leichtr  & uses  candidates  wth  J-sound  names 
to  confuse  the  more  gullible,  less  sophisticated 
voters;  his  use  of  word  "Dem"  in  title  also  bongus 

7 n.t — bQJ;י«ו  to — push — luc  al  ־ oandl-dulfc■»  ־Tnii-^vs^^^ESRütrcIxe 
4-nditr,  npf»nlAfa-&  ad-1^ — GiidUI'ys  ^ Lelcbtr,  Mich, 

CONCLUSION  •vu.־־^  ^ , 

A General 

1 gee  then  that  situation  is  complex,  diffic  bt  not  i 
possible,  ■**raerica  will  survive  the  probl  of  choice 

2 but  there  are  real  issues  to  be  thought  about,  deal 
•wth,  to  be  confronted  & have  noth  to  do  with  larger 
world-wide  issues  such  as  eco,  Sqv  U,  space,  CAmeri 

3 bt , rather,  issues  that  touch  us  directly;  Israe^ly 
religion  in  Am  market  place,  local  candidates  fr  Le 
gislature  in  Albany,  the  extremists  on  both  R & L 
who  might  easily  touch  our  lives, ־* ־hat  is  importeinl 

B Specific 

1 that  brings  me  to  IgSt  pt : that  we  be  sure  to  vote 

2 I am  believer  that  to  vote  otrr  duty  as  Am  citiz  & wc 
moral ly  oblig  to  participate  in  the  process.  We  liv 
in  lE'ree  society  where  expression  of  concern  coun-ts 


oun-ts 

^>^&__we  should  nt  abuse  priv  by  inert ia>_  -Uig, 

3 al s o , aSSTirC  ä fUTl  belle ve±'  in  po!n!s^  as ^^ondale  sdi 

they  neve^n  polld  & I know  of  nos^ne/who  was  ac— 

tually  pollk  i1y׳׳^y  way, 

4 surely,  polla>,(give  trends  but  are  n9t  liecisive  untl 
^ unless  each  one  of  us  has  cast  hVs  baPiot  & this 

L I intnd  to^ao  aj^  each  one  of  us  ^/^ght  do^he  same, 

5 be^auTy  of  Am  system  is  nt  only  !;hat  we^  can  vote  bt 
that  once  verdict  is  in,  life  coi^t^nues  without  rev! 
gun-fire,  plots  and  counterplots;  we  go  on  as  a dem 
should  and  no  indiv  can,  in  long  run,  destroy  ttJat 
very  spec  priv  whirtj  is  o.urs  as  part  of  ^Am  heritage, 

6 we  will  argue  pros  & cons  fr  months  bt  bur  rights  aj 
cit  stand  fii’m  & that  is  at  hrt  of  elect  process, 

is  gd  to  be  ein  ■^erican  & would  nt  want  anyth  else, 
Ajiien, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve.,  Nov,  2,  !984 


It  was  reported  in  the  press  that  — as  of  two  months  ago  — in  the 
New  VnrU  jaroa  ■^50,000  Jews  Were  not  registered  to  vote.  I 
found  the  figure  astonishing.  I his  number  was  saUlo  TncTude 
close  to  50%  of  the  Jews  between  the  ages  of  18  and^.  Natjogä[ 
figures  reveal  that  72%  of  eligible  Jewish  voters  are  actually 
registered  to  vote.  How  many  will  vote  is  not  known.  Some 
analysts  believe  that  in  the  last  decade  fewer  of  us  are  voting.  If  the 
Jewish  community  grows  smaller,  and  fewer  of  us  vote,  then  our 
influence  on  American  life  will  diminish. 

T uesday,  November  6,  is  Election  Day.  It  is  our  duty  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  our  choice.  Democracy  strengthens  when  the 
electorate  go  to  the  polls.  As  Jews,  we  have  an  important  stake  in 
the  future  of  our  country.  On  Friday  evening,  November  2, 1 shall 
discuss  some  of  the  issues  that  could  effect  how  Jews  will  vote  on 
November  6. 
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Sunday,  October  14,  1984 


The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 

551  FT.  WASHINGTON  AVE..  N.Y.C. 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman  - Rabbi 
Frederick  C.  Herman  ־ Cantor 
Paul  A.  Kohlmann  - President 


Schedule  of  Activities:  Fall  1984 


1 - Shabbat  Services: 

Fridays  at  8:15  P.M. 

Saturdays  at  10:15  A.M. 

2 ־ Simchat  Torah  Family  Service: 

Thursday,  Oct.  18th  at  7 P.M. 

3 ־ Kristallnacht  Observance: 

Friday,  Nov.  9th  at  8:15  P.M. 

4 - Judge  Gertrude  Mainzer  of  Family  Court 

Friday,  Dec.  7th  at  8:15  P.M. 

5 - Chanukah  Workshop  and  Celebration: 

Sunday,  Dec.  16th  at  3 P.M. 

6 - Shabbat  Chanukah: 

Friday,  Dec.  21st  at  8:15  P.M. 


1985  Calendar 

7 - Weekend  Trip  to  Boston  and  Touro 

Synagogue,  Newport,  R.I.; 

April  26-28th. 

8 - Opera  Matinee,  Sunday,  May  5th 

at  3 P.M. 


Mr.  Wiesel 's  appearance  is  sponsored  by  our 
members'  generosity: 

Mrs.  Anny  Bondy  in  honor  of  the 
Congregation 

Mrs.  Stephanie  Goldmann  in  memory  of 
her  loved  ones 

Ms.  Margot  Hochberger  in  memory  of 
Thilde  Heilbronner 

Mr.  Glen  Hockley  in  memory  of  his  grand- 
parents,  Arthur  & Friedel  Heynemann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Katz  in  memory  of 
their  parents 

Ms.  Marie  Malkah  Mora  in  honor  of 
the  Congregation 

Mrs.  Diana  A.  Stern  in  memory  of  her 
nephew,  Robert  M.  Zweig 

Three-City  Tour  (May  1984),  in  honor 
of  the  Congregation 

Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer  in  memory  of 
her  parents 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  Winter  in  memory 
of  their  parents 

(The  Si  frei  Torah  have  been  removed  from 
the  Ark;  you  may  feel  free  to  applaud.) 

Mr.  Wiesel  will  answer  selected  questions 
at  the  end  of  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Wiesel  is  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Holocaust  Memorial  Commission,  Professor  at 
Boston  University  and  the  City  College  of 
N.Y.  He  is  author,  lecturer  and  conscience 
of  our  time. 

Arrangements  for  Elie  Wiesel  made  through 
the  B'nai  B'rith  International  Lecture 
Bureau. 


M,  MüNTEFIüiO);  200th  Anniv 


INTRO OOCT 
A Geb©rcil 

1 reasn  fr  töpio  of  ths  8er״m  "M.Mont"  is  bth  pu^_se 
and  by  chance:  a-  1984  = 200th  b ^nlv  of  the  ert  ״ 
and  b-nt־Too  long  ago  receivd  bk  I «as  askd  to  rev. 
on  Montef  Hosp,  ths  yr  celebr  its  lOOth 

2 two  events  a e,  of  c,  related;  Mont  H^  tk  its  n m 
name  of  most  famous  Jew  of  19th  cent  Tlinkd  1 
hs  100th  birthday;  Mnnt  Ivd  to  be  101  yrs  ol  • 

3 he  was  nt  only  6^3  tall  & ®ו״  V of  h^t 

respect  bt  prhaps  one  of  most  inf luent 1 1 

°1  M^ntef'Lually  assoc  wth  Engl  *׳f 

in  Italy. in  Leghorn,  due  to  fact  that  p «ere  there 

on  ^^ation  eetruiM 

2 he  was  bom  into  well-to-do  fam  wth  grt  business  1 
^ vLtments•  thus,  he  had  all  the  opportunities  in  ad 

To  fact  that  in  1812  he  m into  the  Ho^chld  ^ 

3 Judith  a person  in  her  own  right;  bheyRad  no  child 
& thus  Jud  accompanied  her  husb  on  his  many 
partic  to  Pal  «here  she  kept  a diary  of  1st  vis  in 
1827  and  «rote  a bk  re  2nd  visit  in  1838 

4 and  finally,  she  co-authord  the  1st  Anglo/J  Cl^boo 

5 M/ti  capsulate  story.  MM  retirdd  frm  business  in 
^ 1824,  at  Le  of  40  & it  Is  then  that  Ife  really  beg 

BODY 

A ORTHODOXY  via.4 

1 hs  life  can  be  div  into  sev  components^  each  was 

linkd  to  the  next;  most  impQJ?tant  was  his  Ju^i  m 

2 MM  «ho  «as  nt  partic  observ  in 
ortbod  Jew  wth  his  1st  visit  to  Pal  in  1827.  what  h 

experiencd  there  had  profj)(ound  effect  on  him 

3 hrvis״  Pal  seven  x in  all:  no׳'small  achievement 
«Ln  u think  of  «hat  ths  meant  in  those  early  yrs  o 
LTlast  cent;  let  alone  financial  resources  nec 

4 his  orthodoM׳tk  on  characteristics  of  narro«mlnded 

ness  in  some׳  measure:  he  built  his  o«n  Syn  o^his 
Estate  and  later  travelled  wth  hs  o\m  ! 

bee  he  felt  meat  of  othrs  not  Koshr  enough 

5 bt  more  than  that,  his  personal 

ly  the  reasn  fr  the  stunTecT  growth  of  the  Lib  ov  m 
ihich  began  to  make  its  appear  in  Engl,  as  well  as 
Lhr  parts  of  Europe,  in  mld-19th  bt  he  it 

6 and,  as  a oonseq,  maBe  orthod  Jud  part 

religious  scene  wth  Chf  R,  having  ״ 

Orthod  Jud  flourishd  under  his  sponsorship  & obcin 
Press  still  a vital  element  fr  scholarship  o 

^1  bt^^his  concern  fr  Jud  was  directly  linkd  to  Palest 


and  more  than  just  simple  issue  of  visit  seven  times 

2 he  was  an  idealist  who  did  nt  work  fr  pol  as 

THrzl  did  fifty  yrs  later,  T)tc  felt  that  enlightnd 
nations  & peoples  of  world  would  est^bl  Zion  fr  Jws 

3 of  c,  was  nt  to  be,  dealt  wtb  forces  beyond  his  con 
trol  as  TH  was  to  find  out  later  on; 

4 in  meantime,  sought  to  buy  land  in  Pal  to  settle  J 
frm  oppressd  nations  bt  was  cought  iri  conflict  bet 
ligypt  &.  Turks  who  also  sought  to  coii^ol  land  & wld 
nt  give  anything  of  value  to  him  or  his  group 

5 later  on,  in  mid  1850s,  when  will  of  Judah  ouro, 
of  America,  left  ^!;50,000  fr  Jews  in  Holy  Land,  MM 
was  askd  to  administr  it  & tried  as  best  as  could— 
bt  never  a grt  success  bee  of  conf let  intei'natl  end 

6 bt,  above  all,  MM  always  in  the^entr  of  things  & 
»!ways  in  forefront  of  trying  to  help  feLlow  Jews. 

C BRITAIN 

1 ths  concept  all  the  more  obv  since  MM  was  Chairmn  of 
Brd  of  Hep  of  Brit  Jews  fr  over  40  yrs  & while  nt 
always  openly  active,  his  influence  always  felt 

2 he  was  on  close  teit^^s  wth  Äueen  Viet , was  Sherrif  of 
Lond  frm  1837/8,  & knightd  by  Q in  due  course 

3 as  such,  influential  all  over  world  & active  in  beh 
of  Jewry  & J causes,  with  Brd  of  Dep  to  back  him  up 
& often  as  emissary  of  the  Q;  powerful  credentials'*. 

4 he  visit  Russia  in  1846  to  help““the^e;  Morroc  in  63j 
Humania  in  67  bt  two  most  distressing  incidents: 

5 bee  involvd  in  Deimascus  Affair  in  1840  when  whole 
civ  world  up  in  arms : massacre  of  J & some  ^ due  to 
blood  libel;  torture  and  eizure  of  63  children. 

6 we  Usd  to  12  mill  ch  cought  up  in  Holoe  bt  a centur 
ago,  still  felt  fr  mere  number  of  63  ^ world  outex^r» 
MM  in  frontlines  of  those  who  sought  to  dediate 

$ bt  ths  only  a fore:Punner.  fr  Mortar  a Case  of  1859  ^ 
ram:^fic  still  wth  us,  as  an  "arTTcle  of  ^ept.  22,^ 

8 Edward  ar a^t aken  by  nurse  who  thought  he  was  ay 

ing  ^s^^~inf^^  & baptizd  wthout  p permission;  as 
word'^goL  6uL7  world  outcry  & world  protests  bt  to  n< 
avail;  MM  very  "outspoken  abt  child  taken  frm  p X 
bt  did  nt  help.  child  later  became  a p & reccon 
died  with  his  p & cert  nt  wth  J community 

9 today;  baptism  of  J boy  in  Miami  bt  annulled  by  the 
Archbishop;  case  of  a mixd—m  bt  annuld  bee  priest 
did  not  know  all  the  facts.  Case  today  gained  litt, 
natl  attention  bt  many  raised  eyebrows  in  J Lstabl, 

0 the  shadow  of  MM  gtill  perceivd  in  our  modem  times 
CUNCLUSIüN 

A General 

1 200  yrs  since  b,  99  yrs  since  jiis  remembrs 


iii 

2 not  exag  when  say  he  most  fam  Jew  of  19th  cent  & 
his  100th  b celebr  echoed  all  over  the  world! 

3 that  is  wjiiy,  when  in  188/^  grp  of  men  sought  name 
fr  new  hospit,  naturally  tk  MM,  an  obv  choice  then 

4 whom  wld  we  choose  today?  Hlv,  Üban;  as  we  already 

tk  Brandeis  B^ruc  h*־־r  neimd  schools  aftr  them  bt  1 

none  of  these  men  so  totally  involvd  wth  J life  & 
causes  as  was  Montef  who  made  J his  life's  concern 

B Specific 

1 the  hffisptal  is  einothr  issue  entirely  & may  make  ano 
ther  sermon  3j־ome  day  bt  MM  name  of  the  essence  if  w 
want  to  comprehend  19th  cent  Jud,  espe  cially  in  t׳urp 

2 he  was  a leader,  a mover,  a shaper  of  forces  & men, 
who  molded  J thought  & espec  prganiz  structure  as 
much  by  what  he  did  as  by  what  ־he  did  not  do. 

3 and  above  all,  he  deserves  to  be  remembrd  by  us  if 
only  in  ths  fleeting  maimer.  That  is  the  least  we 
can  do  fr  someone  who  still  in  retrospect,  deserves 
our  gratitude,  our  respect  and  whose  mem  is  a bless 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve.,  Oct,  12,  1984 


SUGCOT:  1984 


INTRODUCT 
A General 


1 the  entire  md  h^^changd  since  we  cf>me  togethr  last 
time,  just  few'^TÜ^  ago 

2 that  one  of  remarkable  aspects  of  J observemce : sine 
we  encompass  the  totality  of  life,  exper  everything 
the  joy  «51  sadness,  solemnity  <fe  light hrtedness',  ^ud 
and  frivolity,  we  sk  the  permeinent  «5;  \1nderst  casual 

B Specific 

1 ths  one  of  those  occas  of  change*  frm  awe,  deep  sol 
and  spirit  trembl  to  festive  md  and  frm  the  issue  o; 
life/d  to  fraij^^ess  of  hiinmn  bnang  nnii  1ד~רד  abode 

2 there  is  always  this  dichotomy  within  S holiday:  on 
one  hand  spk  of  fd  which  sustains  us /and  on  the  othi 
we~  have  the  frailty  of  the  which  spks  of  the  iln- 
permanence  of  hum  being  and  aspects  of  our  existenc« 

3 it  is  a diahot  which  comes  to  the  fore  many  times  i1 

course  of  hum  exist  and  so  it  does  again  ths  yr  as 
we  can  Ik  & pt  to  of  concern  which  reflect  til 

frailty  of  issues  and  ideas,  of  men  and  faiths 

4 S,  on  superficial  level,  refers  to  the  booth  in  whet 
our  ancestrz  dwelt  when  they  journeyd  thru  wildernsi 
bt  in  a s^bolic  sense,  ^ refers  to  every  instance 
in  life  ,^here  the  frailty  of  a structure  is  emphaszc 

BOGY 

A LAROUCHE 

1 we  are,  for  ex,  made  aware  of  frailty  of  our  politic 
systm  right  here  in  Wash  Hts/Inwd  as  the  time  fr^el 
ections  draws  closer 

2 once  again,  membr^f  the  Lanouche  movement  are  seek- 
ing  office  & are  placing  candidates  vs  slate  of  loc; 
political  perzonalities : Leichtr  & Murt  in  particuli 

3 these  Larouche  people,  are  extremely  dangerous;  the^ 
are  of  the  extreme  Right,  have  publ  violently  anti- 
Semitic  tracts  «5;  statem  nts,  have  been  excorj^Uited 
on  natl  TV  & still  sk  t o ^nfi !trat e localareas 

4 their  most  recent  was  to  take  over  our  loca; 

school  brd,  they  ran  candidates  4n  othr  elections  ii 
recent  yrs,  thr  leaddr  ran  fr  Pres  in  76,80  «5ג  now84 

5 what  is  partic  dangerous  is  that  they  kill  by  innuej 
do;  all  the  ills  of  the  world  afe  placd  at  ft  of 
they  are  extremists  in  3“PC  suits  who  in  83  ran  al- 
most  600  candidates  in  over  a dozen  states  & some הי ג 

6 aud  while,  as  already  said,  autT^sem  pant  of/  thr 

tactics,  few  yrs  ago  Larouche  sued  ADL  y^hich*accusd 
)|^h4m  of  being  aunti-sem . Leirouche  lost  beff  the 
evidence  was  so  overwhelmingly  vs  m I 

7 and  yet,  J-sou/iding  names,  simplistic  formulas,  wel; 
dress  and  well  spoken,  the  danger  is  obvious  «51  must 


be  heeded  espec  since  we  bt  few  wks  away  frm  eihectd^ 

8 they  oftn  are  listd  undr  name  of  "Natl  Dem  Policy < 
Commit'•  which  also  confuses  bee  people  thxnk•  Uems, 
bt  just  the  opposite 

9 what  we  spk  of  then  is  frailty  of  pol  sYstm  which  c 
easily  collapse  espec  if  in  hands  of  wrong  people, 
prej,  dishonest  people  & I urge  u to  be  aw^e 

3  ISRAEL  ^ . •1  , ^ ^ 

1 the  othr  issue  where  frailty  of  = ^ 

J context  at  that,  concerns  moral  fiber  of  ^s^elis. 
whethr  they  can  retain  stability  of  thr  structure  1 
View  of  attacks  from  outside  and  within 

2 am  nt  spk  of  pol  parties  bt  of  that  small  grp  of  e 

tremists  who  seem  intent  on  taking  wrld  ^r 

alTd-in  the  process  are  splitting  soc  * ^Id  Jwr, 

3 am  cert  u follwd  trial  in  Jerus  of  the  band  of  extr 

who  are  being  calld  "Undergmd"  in  Isr  press  bee  th 
term  has  highr  value  than  terrorists  & P 

of  time  when  "undergrnd"  mnt  vs  Nazs  or 

as  now,  Jews  intent  on  blowing  up  Arbs:  m,  ^ ° 

4 in  short,  a grp  of  Jews  is  becoming  as  stri^nt  as 

the  A whom  we  denouned  mr  all  these  — 

terrorist  attacks;  we  kill  indiscr  as  they  ^iH 
^ome  even  view  ths  terr  act  wth» pride  in  sense  that 
Lall  grp  is  lighting  back,  rathr  submitting. 

5 what  c^rts  will  say  is  one  thing;  what  Israeli  soo 


r 


r any  way  to  deal  win  aiiiiw  gx  ״ — — - 

6 ״ince  when  do  two  wrongs  make  a right,  since^ihen  do 

Jews  Yse_dy^numi^^  to  L^TlL^  11  _ “lint 

IDF  answerd  attacks  well  enough  in  yrs  past  & have 
we  nt  noted  world  opinion  when  civ  targts  struck 

7 can  u imagine  what  will  happen  when  membrs  of  this 
grp  kill  oh,  maim  civ,  blow  up  holy  places,  etc? 

8 hoi  frail,  at  ths  time  of  S,  is  our  background  of 
valueTr״ ideals,  principles  as  honorable,  moral  mdi 

believe  in  a society  of  ju^^ce  bt  not  revenge, 
a soc  which  has  elim  dth  pen  its  entire  Pistol 

has  exec  only  1 man  (Eichman)^  where  now  extremists 

9 tb־  S Of  spirit,  tradition^־ 

ground,  principles,  and  Just  plain  dcjl^cencyl 
“ . : 1 I — — 11»  we  ־nd — t־o — ,!m 


mi  LTI  ft  I-  r ־ • - same  ilk  as  those  who  per- 

suade  by’the  gun  rat hr^  than  Kofck  on  ev  level  fr  pc^ 


iii 


CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 we  see  then  an  entirely  diff  manner  of  apjilying  ide 
of  ^ to  events  of  our  time;  the  structure  of  the  bt 
leads  us  to  the  structure  of  society,  of  fdealism 

2 and  the  world  bein^  what  it  is  today,  a feSTful  pla 
and  very  small  in  soope,  whatever  touches  the  Jew  & 
humanity  in  one  place  affects  othrs  somewhere  else 

3 and  there  are  countless  othr  episodes  which  can  be 
pl^cd  into  the  context  of  the  you  can  surely  cit 
yr  own  but  the  question  arise  in  every  ijisteince: 

4 is  the׳  structure  of  my  sPiגrיit,  my  body  politic,  my 
faith,,  myjdealism  strong  enough  to  withstand  tests 
of  time,  of  man,  o f "nd , of  any  of  a dozen  stresses, 

B Specific 

1 that,  really,  is  what  S is  all  about;  to  test  yrsel 
against  the  forces  that  sk  to  destroy  us  nt  nec  in 
body  bt  in  spirit,  in  det irmination,  in  faith 

2 S,  in  earliest  setting,  was  a bfeh  get  up  each  night 
euid  taken  down  each  morn,  time  and  again^  to  serve 
as  a protective  shelter  fr  the  people 

3 ה spirit  S is  our  concern  fr  ths  day  and  age,  visib; 
only^  in  our  hrts  bst' very  real  nevertheless,  V^thr 
in  Am  soc  or  in  Israeli  soc  0ין  in  our  own  lives  the 
question  is:  can  we  survive,  are  we  suffic  strong, 

will  the  forces  of  destruction  have  their  way? 
Wth  YK  just  past/־*י מ  wth  its  anra  of  prayer  & faith, 
and  our  own  resolve  to  guide  & sustain  us,  we  ought 
to  make  sure  that  the  S of  our  lives  be  strong 

5 fr  in  it  we  live:  spiritually,  with  our  traditioi),  & 
ו■»■  i part  of  a chain  that  links  us  frm  the  days  of 
wandering  to  the  present  and  beyond. 

Amen, 


1984  I 
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Heb, 


Igt  Day  of  SUCCOT;  AM 


YüM  KIPPUR:  A.M 


Friends,  the  se3?n10n  for  this  day  entered  my  head  a long  time  ago  atwi 

had  nothing  to  do  with  special  and  holy  occasion.  The  idea  of 

this  sermon  is  built  around  a little  boy,  twelve  years  old,  whose  name  was 

Davids  Perhaps  you  remember  him  and  his  situation;  he  was  in  the  news  a 

great  deal  some;  months  ago.  David  was  the  boy  in  the  bubble;  he  was  born 

V-1 

without  sufficient  meauis  to  protect  himself  from  bacteria,  owid;  ets  this  si- 
tuation  was  recognized  early  on,  he  was  kept  in  isolation  and,  therefore, 
his  life  was  spared.  He  remained  isolated  in  a bubble,  removed  from  any 
hiiman  contact,  erc*^pt  the  visual.  'fhere  came  the  time  when  his  parents 


t t hnt  ח doctors  ,yuniei,  -ncrwo  he  could  come  out  of  the  bubble.iw^ 

Q '•iiHtJiiSijJ, 

f yxi  all  of  his  short  life  he  had  never  bden  UMgged  by  another  human 


I 


being.  Perhaps  you  can  best  appreciate  the  situation  and  the  f׳  eling  when 
,wo  ״ רוק״ר־י י - מ^lii  PI  mi  nT  f 1 1 i n!  his  mother,  for  all  of  the  twelve  years  of 
her  sons^  life,  had  never  been  abäe  to  hug  himl  Not  once  firom  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  •^o  say  that  it  was  a heartrending  situation  is^yunder state- 
ment ; the  newsmedia  played  on  our  feelings  for  days,  if  not  weeks,  telling 
us  of  the  experiment  soon  to  o>^msi  David  would  emerge  from  his  bubble,  We 
saw,  through  the  TV  camera,  a slightly  undersized  but  seemingly  very  con- 
tented  boy  who  often  smiled  and  who  was  receiving  a great  deal  of  attention; 
since  he  did  not  know  any  better,  and  perhaps  thought  that  his  world  was 

r 

real,  he  played  with  his  tyips  all  by  himself  ״ aaud  looked  as  if  he  were  exist- 
ing  in  a type  of  eerie,  futuristic  setting.  rt.t  gre.At  longth,  ־aonidst  all 
the  hoopla  of  the  news  media,  the  great  day  came  and  «e  had  pictures  of 
the  mother  hugging  and  embracing  her  son  and  it  really  brought  tears  to 
thd  eyes,  Unf ortvmately , after  a few  days,  system  could  not  withstand 

the  onslaught  of  the  outside  world  and  the  boy  died.  All  of  us  who  had 


been  cought  up  in  the  expectations  of  the  parents,  felt  that  we  had  lost 

\jJ^ 

someone  we  oared  for,  rooted  for^^ wanted  to  believe  in  4 La  his  survival. 


thought  remained  with  me  and  from  that  a sermon. 


But,  it  I14as  not  to  b< 


You  see,  I can  imagine  that  a good  many  of  us  Jews  a kinship 


.ith  David;  we  know  that  the  world  outside  is  often  malevolent  and  stands 

if  י 
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^ * A 

ready  to  assi.il  ^33xi>  ks  a consequence,  we  retreat  into  the  bubble'V  a 

shell  of  our  own  making.  The  shell  can  sonround  us  with  social,  intellect- 
ual  and  even  soiritual  pei^im^ters,  they  are  the  gtaffs  which  keep  the 
outer  covering  of  the  shell  in  place  but,  I dare  say,  for  many  it  ,^as  not 
a case  of  "living”.  We  might  even  have  been  safe  but  we  were  hardly  alive. 
And  so,  from  time  to  tinje,  Jews  ventured  out  of  their  shells,  out  of  their 
bubbles'^‘  and  out  of  their  ghettoes  and,  as  with  ^avid,  some  simply  could 
not  survive, (»Assimilation,  escape,  outright  renunciation; they  were  devoid 
of  inner  resources  and  could  not  fight  the  infections  which  killed  off  the 
spiritual  and  emotional  strengths  of  their  Jewish  heritage.  On  the^ther 
hand,  some  were  able  to  remain  alive,  opened  their  arms  to  forces  outside 
of  the  ghetto-bubble  and  entered  upon  a life  of  service  to  humanity  which 
brought  the  very  best  to  bear  on  themselves,  the  Jewish  world,  and  secular 

4 

society  in  which  they  lived.  They  proved  to  be  immune  to  devas'lTation  jand 
kept  identity  intact,  A third  possibility,  of  course,  speaks  forjthose  who 


ventured  outside  but  could  not  faceyhe  strains  and  t ensions . gsÄ  /^t  the 

very  first  opportunity^f ought  their  way  back  into  the  closed^ociety  from 

whence  they  came/  there  they  felt  safe  and  sound,  that's  where  they  felt 

they  belonged  I who  are  we  to  argue  with  that  point  of  ־fiew.  It  is  not 

my  orientation  to  life  but  I r •spect  it  as  belor^ng^and  serving  the  needs 

of  another!  ^rom  different  points  of  view,  therefore,  the  lesson  of  David 

in  the  biibble,  no  matter  that  he  could  not  survive,  teaches  us  a yÜÄl  set 

Co  n r 

of  lessons  and  applies  to  us  as  individuals  and  as  Jews,  ^articulai;^« 
this  Day  of  Atonement  when  it  is  our  obligation  to  look  into  ourselves,  and 
to  attempt  to  understand  where  we  belong,  who  we](  are  and  what  alternatives 
confront  us  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we^leave  the  protective  covering, 

the  bubble,  of  the  Synagogue;  t5»y^step  out  into  the  real  world  beyond. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  many  ways  to  analyze  this  complex  setting 
^hich  I have  placed  before  the  more  so  on  Yom  Kippur.  For  example, 

while  David  was  in  a real  bubble  and  while  I have  spoken  of  the  figurative 
shell  of  the  Jew,  there  is  the  emotional  shell  in  which  so  many  of  us  wrap 


iii 


ourselves  as  a protective,  outer  covering.  I am  referring  to  different 
criteria  from  those  mentioned  already;  rather,  to  the  l^ck  of  basic  cour- 
tesies  so  many  practice  in  order  to  enhance  their  own  self-esteem.  was 

once  a commonplace  in  America  to  say  that  the  southern  ״red-neck”  hated  the 
black  with  such  intensity  so  that  he  could  prove  to  others,  but  above  all 
to  himself,  that  there  was  at  least  one  catagory  of  person  who  stood  lower 
on  the  social  scale.  Often,  some  of  our  actions  and  attitudes  bring  to 


bubble  in  which  we  live;  thAse  are  the  protective  layers  by  means 

^r  most  who  use  this  technique,  the  result  is^an 

D ^ M a / 


mind  this  parallel:  the  haughty  eye,  the  condescending  smile,  the  Inide 
turning  away,  the  callousness  or  indifference,  the  presumptions,  the  snob- 
bery,  the  innuendo  thrown  out  casually,  the  denigration  of  a fellow  human 
being.  The  actions  we  take  allow  us  to  be  angry  at  others,  give  us  a 
sense  of  power  over  our  neighbors  ^nd  acqtiflkint ances , permit  us  a sense  of 
superiority.  ^ach  one  of  us  feels  vulnerable  but  let  us  understand  what 

is  happening:  the  bubble  of  arrogance  only  ajppears  to  protect  us  from  what- 

•( 

ever  attack,  real  or  imaginary,  may  come  our  way.  Insecurity  is  a malday 
that  af^'licta  many  hiampn  beings,  including  us.  That  is  the  shell,  the 

live;  th 

we  shield  our selves^ a»d 

illf^egotten  "superiority"  but  a hiding 
we  enter  a viscious  cycle:  by  our  feigning  superiority  we  bring  others  to 
the  point  af  where  they  question  their  own  self-esteem;  it  is  an  ^ll-con- 
ceived  advantage  and  detrimental  to  ones  mental  health.  While  they  think 
that  they  are  of  this  world,  they  live  and  withdraw  into  a shell.  ^ 111 ־ 111־rmd- 
I I 1 1 ן I ן I rri  ftnly  the  approach,  once  a year,  of  a day  such  as  this,  a day  of 
introspection,  can  in  some  way  hope  to  break  through  the  barriers.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  all  Davids  but  Yom  Kippur  seeks  to  know  whether  we^are 
leave  the  protective  shell  and  engaJo|Ln  life  on  our  own,  as  we  truly  are. 

The  issue  goes  further:  we  build  as  well  a shell  against  the  forces 
of  the  world  at  large,  the  society  in  which  we  live.  A poor  man  stumbles 
through  the  subway  train  with  a tin  cup  inVis  hand  and  we  bury  our  faces 


[ension^  and  gui  itA•  Thus , 


iv 


in  the  newspapers,  we  see  a person  lying  in  the  street  and  we  make  a wide 
path  around  the  fligure,  a man  approaches  us  for  money  to  eat  and  we  shy  a- 
way,  a b^g  lady  scrounges  through  the  garbage  and  we  avert  our  eyes,  the 
list  is  endless.  Un  a larger  scale  yet:  we  are  unconcerned  about  nuclear 
proliferation,  after  all  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  we  cluck  our  ton- 

gues  at  the  extremists  in  our  midst  but  would  not  think  of  attending  a 
rally;  we  deplore  crime  in  its  various  guises  but  not  one  of  us  wants  to 
get  involved  and  we  certainly  would  not  give  our  names  f oi^ublication;  a 
group  of  youths,  kno^m  as  the  "g  eens"  take  a stand  for  the  environment 
but  we  dismiss  them  as  "leftists"  and,  again,  the  list  is  endless.  These 

all  linings  of  the  shell,  support  pillar^s  to  keep  the  bubble  ^from  fall- 
ing  in ■ upon^odr^^eadsi^ shh^^  s , did  Ofrrt  Daild־״,׳ Prom  the 

our  unwillingness  to  assume  responsibility,  by  our  con- 


cerns  with  ourselves  first  and  forgmost'Äd  who  cares  what  happens  to  the 

' / V 


world,  thepeople,  the  nations  outside  my  immediate  sPhere  of  influence. 

it  does  demand  something  of  you;  the  person  who  takes  th^djjrld  out- 
side  his  own  place  seriously,^  h^  to  give  something  of  himself -S&t  that  is 
precisely  what  Yom  Kippur  stands  for;  who  are  you,  what  responsibility  are 
you  willing  to  assume,  how  do  you  stand  toward  your  fellow  mania**«  ^nly  as 
we  arrive  at  answers  to  these  basic  theological  questions  will  we  arrive 
at  the  cornerstone  of  this  day's  observance}  here  I am^ ׳*»ג ד  let  us  begin 

to  build^t^tT  me/  You  see,  we  are  not  isolated  in  this  world  ^nd  we  can 
not  exist  of  and  by  ourselves.  ^hat  is  the  lesson  of  the  holyday  as  much 
as  any  other  message;  indeed,  it  is  basic  to  our  appreciation  of  Yom 

Kipnurv  ...i.i  mTTi  Have  we  not  bee^t aught  from  earliest  days  that  only  if  man 

*h  0־th/ 

#1י«־  speal^with  his  fellow  man  and  his  pרrf^fוtו..^  only  if  the  handshaljio  of 

friendship  is  very  real,  only  if  the  Jew  has  the  courage  and  the  strength 

to  ask  forgiveness  of  his  former  enemy,  only  then  is  there  an  interchange 

(f  feeling,  of  people,  of  emition[  people  connect  with  one  another  for 

good  and  for  blessing.  At  itsjroot  that  is  the  premise  for  the  Minyan,  a 

setting  of  a quorum  of  men  who  come  primarily  to  pray  but  further,  to  sha^e. 

Uvן  K-  eL  - 


V 


Somehow,  I can  not  get  the  image  of  that  boy  out  of  my  mind:  David 
fighting  many  ^oliaths  and  paying  the  price,  I see  us  as  a David  in  anoth- 
er  setting  but  the  parallel  is  real  in  my  mind's  eye:  we  are  at  odds  so 
many  times  with  the  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  us^not  even  physically^ 
but  which  demean  us,  denigrate  our  self  esteem,  cater  to  our  insecurities 

and,  as  a result,  we  are  less  by  far  than  what  we  ought  to  be,  what  we  can 

' 9\  ^ 

be.  Some  stride  forward  and  engage  the  battle  and  win^  ^theri^^free  them- 

selves  of  the  shackles  and  lose,  ^ third  group  retreats  and  never  knows 
the  thrill  of  challenge  and  response  but  in  all  of  these  instances,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  all  is  oneself.  There  are  those  who  can  not  toe  with 
themselves,  there  are  others  who  constantly  run  away  from  their  being, 
try  to  uiiderstand  their  own  essence*  «?d  ^ch  o: 


f these  groups  of  people, 

e 


of  Jews,  mak^  some  progress  and  suffer^  some  de^hats.  Life  would  not  b 
acceptable  without  a little  of  each;  perfection  is  not  granted  to  anyone, 

׳ ׳ ' 

^ut  ^lYom  Kippur  comes/jto  strengthen  us  in  meeting  the  challenge  aind,  aiiao, 
y&w  Kj^gnr  for  all  of  its  solemnity,  fasting,  white  of  mourning,  crisis 
for  life  and  destiny/  gives  us  that  measure  of  dignity  and  faith  which  per- 


ave  the  protective  layer  of  the 


iwl^rieh  lio-s— in- the  year■  ahocta»»,/  ־ 


i ■rrg■  to  lea ■ ו if  we  t , 


mits  us  to  survive 


pa^^  despite  the  unknown  and  uncertain  future^ 


The  Day  of  At-one-ment  is  at  hand,  let  us  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
beauty  of  this  day  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  experienced  vica- 
riously* יסם3 ו,.  rather,  must  be  felt  by  each  one  of  us,  gn  a personal  level. 
Other  holi  and  holydays  we  observe  as  a group,  as  a family,  as  a Kehilah 

"j " 

but  not  this  occasion;  today,  we  know  the  eye  of  ^od  is  upon צ ו^  and  despite 
our  fragile  nature  we  peer  beyond  the  bul)ble«*amGejsi=i , we  open  the  flap  and 
we  step  outside.  We  are  embraced  by  *־^od,  we  embrace  each  other  and  we  taJee 
our  first  halting  steps.  The  (journey  into  another  year  has  begun;  we  pray 
that  it  will  lead  to/^tepce.  My  feelings  can  •MPft)  come  alive  as  they  interact 


the  world  out  there  awaits  my  helping  hand. 


with  another  human  beingv 


What  better  way  than  this  to  say:  I am  of  worth,  I count,  I am  needed;  "I 
shall  not  die  but  live  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord”,  ^ 

* t)  <?  Y/\/ ר • ד  ' /(  (t  'כ 


1.A,n, 


A 
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K01\NIDRE:  1984 

Friends,  my  colleague  Gainther  Plaut,  a fellow  immigrant  to  A_ 

merica  such  as  you  and  I,  tells  the  following  incident  of  what  happened  to 
him  shortly  after  he  came  to  ■<4nerica.  It  appears  that  he  was  travelling  on 
the  subway  when  the  man  next  to  him  got  up  to  leave  the  , He  had  b^n 


reading  a newspaper  but  now  he  folded  it  and  as  he  left  the  t-r  «1  fb , 
the  newspaper  on  his  seat,  Gunther,  ]knowing  the  many  uses  to  which  a news- 
paper  was  put  in  Europe,  from  wSm  he  had  come  only  months  before,  hj^stily 
picked  up  the  newspaper  and  chased  after  the  departing  passenger,  shouting 
in  his  best,  broken  english:  you  forgot  your  newspaper!  He  tells  then  how 
the  departing  passenger  turned  to  look  at  him  with  a shock  of  amazement  and 
annoyance  on  his  face;  after  all,  what  would  he  possibly  want  with  an  old 
newspaper,  one  which  he  had  just  finished  reading,  Gxmther  malces  the  pdnt , 
to  which  I would  like  to  link  myself,  that  we  Americans  are  lining  in  a 
disposable  society!  ^10  |5ny  number  of  items  or  concepts  simply  no  long- 

er  maintain  the  sense  of  value  with  which  they  were  once  associated.  On 
the  other  extreme,  of  course,  we  know  what  ^unther  was  talking  about;  can 
you  imagine  a society^  where  every  scrap  of  spa^e  paper  has  a usage,,  one 
would  discard  an  entire  newspaper?  0^׳^hea^*"-o^«aS5^S5S*•,  ^alf  sheet,  can 
be  used  to  wrap  a gift,  an  item  of  food,j1  ־ 1 1 וו1~ דliiiii  be  used  in  a book  as 
a marker  or  wrapped  around  the  book  to  serve  as  a protective  cover;  there 
cire  surely  a half  dojen  other  uses  to  which  a newspaper  can  be  put,  as  you 
recall  the  customs  from  days  g|ne  by.  We  can  all  imagine  the  thoughts  which 
went  through  Gunther's  head  that  day  on  the  subway;  we  might  easily  have 
:;jiacted  i the  same  manner  ״ aöS  “ftTe  ijought  is  precisely 

the  same  for  us  still  today:  what  a disposable  society  we  live  in,  as  mod- 
ems,  as  Americans  and,  ye^i,  even  as  Jews,  On  this  most  sacred  eve,  let 
us  follow  that  thought  for  a while  and  see  where  it  leads  us. 

The  trouble  is  that  newspapers  ^re  not  the  only  disposable  item  in  our 
repertoire.  ^here  are,  for  example,  words  which  issue  forth  from  our 
mouths  as  if  they  were  easily  disposable  items  but  we  forget  that  words, 
once  spoken,  can  never  be  recalled!  I refer,  in  particular,  to  iU  words 


i'JI  be  used  in  a book  as 


i^acted  in 


ii 

of  goss  and  innuendo  to  which  so  mainy  of  our  crowd  arte  addicted.  We 
*catter  words  with  an  abandon  which  often  defies  rational  belief;  and  what 
amuses  me  even  more  is  the  fact  that  »sssaBSJJ^  who  discard  words  without 
giv<^ing  a single  thought  to  Miu  lirrvt  wiey  doy  think  that  they  themselves 
are  immune  from  the  character  assassination  of  others.  Words  discarded 
easily  eind  without  much  thought  for  their  consequence,  scatter  in  all  di- 
rections  and  afflict,  affect  and  bruise  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
We  also  discard  histoiry , not  just  the  histo17y  of  the  general  past  but 
our  ownj  for  that  there  is  no  genuine  excuse.  We  discard  our  heritage, 

our  background,  our  suffering,  our  experiences  and  we  act  and  live  as  if 

[jjt 

we  had  always  been  the  affluent  middle  class,  at  home  in  ־^erica*  wl  L IT"  !1,1  i! 


as  due  us,  with- 


/־ 


for  granted 


material  advantages 


out  remembering  when  we  literally  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  when  we  worked 
twe  lAfre  hours  a day,  when  we  lived  without  aii^cojiditioning,  dishwashers  and 
washin^/nachines.  We  are  discarding  that  history  quite  casually  -,nd  it  is 
not  right,  for  two  reasons;  first . we  ought  never  to  forget  how  at  one 
instance  in  time  we  were  at  the  door  of  deat^  and  only  by  luck,  relations, 
by  some  quirk  of  fate  did  we  escape  becoming  personal  victims  of  the  holo- 

caust  aind,  second Iv.  it  is  not  right  to  gorget  because  we  ought  to  use  our 

\;l־  ^ ' /.c 

past  as  a technique  to  teach  our  chi Idren  and  their  children,  I do  not 
waiit  our  youth  to  be  burdened  by  what  we  exp^ienced  but  I do  want  them 
to  know  that  Jews  are  not  like  everyone  else,  that  we  have  a precious  and 
particular  heritage,  that  we  have  a special  history  and  that  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  they  are  affected',  ^ur  history 
ought  not  be  discarded  as  a day-old  newspaper  with  obsolete  headlines. 

We  shoulc|t10t  discard  old  people,  or  the  sick  or  infirm.  Obviously,  we 
are  living  in  a society  different  from  where  most  of  us  grew  up.  In  those 


days,  the  elders  lived  with  the  children  or  vice  versa  and  there  were  plenty 
of  servants  availa)^ble  t0  help  with  the  chores  of  taking  care  of  a sick  or 
frail  or  even  senile  family  member,  -t'oday,  the  family  is  scattered  not 
just  all  over  the  city  but  throughout  •America;  one  son  lives  here,  another 


Child  in  ^lorida,  the  grandchildren  in  California,  the  brothers  and  sist{־ 
ers  are  in  Phoenix,  Tuscon,  Palm  Springs  and  any  of  a dozen  similar  ^laJes, 
What  happens,  then,  to  thftelderly?  just  how  disposable  have  they  become? 

/■  ^ -׳  fl 

A Senior  '^itizens'  Hesidence^‘  perhaps?  How  many  of  you  have  I heard  re- 

liji  .u  - 

sp^nd  to  this  suggestion  with  an  emphatic  "Never" I But  I think  that  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  that  these  Homes  are  bad,  as  a matter  of  fact  many 
of  them  are  quite  good,  but,  rather,  that  the  residents  feel  "disposed  of" 

In  due i^'ime^course^o^  they  feel  rejected  from  normal  wacial  intercourse 
which  wuuld  have  affirmed  them  as  functioning,  valuable,  infj^ated  members 
of  our  society.  • 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  year  we  will  enter  a taassive  pro-1 

gram  of  personal  contact  and  education  with  Isabella  House  and  Home;  p^rt 

« 

of  a project  which  I have  /instituted  but  which  could  not  possibly  come  to 
fruition  without  the  help  of  you  who  have  volunteered  your  services,/»  Dis  — 
posable  goods,  depending  on  our  attitudes,  can/be  newspapers  as  well  as  people. 

I think  we  need  not  belabor  the  point;  true,  on  ever  so  many  levels  we 
are  living  in  a disposable  society  but  on  a night  such  as  this /when  we  come 
together  to  affirm  our^^te^MÄS , our  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  our  relation- 
ship  to  man  and  *^od  we  can  state  as  well;  we  shall  not  be  disposed  of,  we 
־ulitill  bu  of  worth  to  ourselves  and  society,  ,.e  have  a task  cot  bcf ui  l onQ — 

I I f 

-to  fulfill■  uui  t lIbX.  our  is  not  just  a duty  but  a sacr^dJob ligation  * 

oh  in.  . 4111 וי ■ ןי ו  liu  Iiiut■■  If  ««in  ■1  ■■  ^ What  do  we  - ücd  to 

hold  on  to,  what  is  permanent , what  is  eind  will  continue  to  be  with  us 
the  year  begun  and  for  those  yet  to  follow?  At  the  risk  of  your  thinkiiie־  me 


nadvej  may  I suggest  that  i 


(fio  a«- 

completely 


completely  haivej  may  I suggest  that  if  we  for  any  indication  of  per- 

manence,  it  ought  to  be  the  belief  in  ^od.  Indeed,  I am  still  ol<ff-f ashion- 
ed  enough  to  say  thfltt  in  my  view  of  the  world  there  is  a God;  ;Mi at  I be- 
lieve  not  only  in  a theology  within  Judaism  but  in  teleglogy;  that  there 
is  a purpose  to  this  world  and  it  ig  rooted  in  Deity,  I do  not  believe 
that^(be  world  is  at  random,  that  there  is  no  choice,  that  all  is  pointless. 
There  was,  some  ן^ears  ago,  a play  entitled  "Stop  the  world  I want  to  get  off"; 


I 


1pi«|n41׳i׳tT0fTlie I never 
׳,  I hope  that  I /maintain 


fUi  ßy ׳ו י 


for  whatever  reason,  be  it  naivitjfe,  ignorance^  ^ 
felt  that  way  about  my  place  in  the  world•  ivtdy  air< 


my.  puiii^'U 


deep  belief  that  while  I am  being  pushed  and  prodded,'  as^^all  of  us,  by  fore-־ 
es  beyond  my  control,  I am  at  the  same  time  able  to  i^ffect  my  own  desi^ny. 


t«+tt — ־wi^b  ־thair^it  had:  nt>t  been.  - - 
t־,  i ״w±±i~do  my  beat  to  add  some- 


s not  easy  to  believe  in 


it  i 


)om  but  noו 


a world  such  as  ours,  no  question  about  it.  Just  open  the  newspapers  or 
listen  to  the  news  broadcasts  or  look  at  the  human  condi^tion  all  about  us, 
6n  the  other  band,  that  is  the  easy  way  out^  to  wit h dirt  and  grime. 


to  abandon  oneself  to  self  pity  cuid  misery,  to  wallow  in  fatalism  and  des- 

pair  or  worse  still,  to  acquiesce  in  silence  to  the  tragedies  of  what  we 

hear  and  see.^'I^oan  not  fight  natural  disasters,  I can  not  battle  wind  and 

sea  and  storm  but  I can  help  the|neu1  indeed,  I can  visit  the  fallen,  I can 

care  for  the  homeless,  I Ca^  feel  foijthe  disable^  and  himgryj  in  short,  I 

can  use  htn  god-given  potential  to  ■feei  to  fulfill  myself  in  the 

lr€0 

image  of  God,  That  image  is  not  disposable;^!  refuse  to  discard  it, 

Uv.— 

But  consonant  with  teleology,  that  there  is  a purpoe  to  my  link  to  God, 

I embrace  a second  undisposalbe  quality:  I believe  in  the  value  of  man.  On 
this  night  of  nights,  on  this  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths^!  that  man  is  but 


(I 

little  lower  than  the  angels  and  '5-~1י*יי  part  of  this 


truth,  "Man"  also  comprises  the  gruesome  criminal■  who  conspire  against  de- 

>1-0 

cency  and  justice  tmv  do  unspeakable  and  unthinkable  evil  but  despite  it 


all,  or  becausejof  it,  I will  maintain  my  faith  in  humaiiity.öw  |hat  is  the 

challenge , To  admit  failure  in  the  face  of  evil  is  no  great  achievement, 

anyone  cp^  do  it  aiid  very  easily.  But  a Day  of  Atonement,  when  our  lives 

are  on  the  line  and  we  are  speaking  very  realistically  of  the  Book  of  Life, 

then  the  challenge  confronts  mej  to  do  what  is  hard,  td  work  to  the  fullest 

of  my  powers,  to  be  in  the  vanguard,  never  to  let  up  and  I k ow  that  as  ! 

^ iZi^  1>-ף 

am  doing  battle  for  the  good  of  man,  others  eure  at  my  side,  i ר j s Aa±m  -a 


blessing. 


y^society  basec^o^ 


the  willingness  and  ability  of  mankind  to  create  for^good  and 


called  to  ray  attention  once  again  not  too  long  ago  by  none  other 
than  the  gr.at  teftoher  who  will  be  in  our  midst  on  Oct־,  l<*th:  Elie  Wiesel.  In 
the  front  page^jreview  of  the  Journal  of  the  Lodz  ^hetto,  Wiesel  wrote  that 
he  had  the  impression  that  the  "purpose  of  the  diaries  and  eye  witness  accounts 
were  to  make  man  distrust  himself”  but  WWrfc  this  Aid  not  occur;  despite  it  ali; 
And  he  is  right!  as  usual;  ׳ We  are  in  the  process  of  entering  a world 

whose  most  precious  commodity,  on  a superficial  level,  is  the  micro-chip,  the 
laser,  genetics,  the  computers  rather  than  human  feelings,  human  beings,  hum- 
an  concerns.  With  the  teaching  of  Judaism  to  back  me  up,  I feel  that  in  such 
a context  our  task  is  to  restore  our  faith  in  one  another,  to  restore  our 


peoples  faith  in  ^od  and  themselves,  that  we  restore^  to  our ״״ ״  bx- 

in  this'^^kness  of  an  endless  Universe  a consoling 


hand,  a supportive  spirit,  a clasp  of  friendship  reaches  out  to  find  not  •n  Tl^ 
ever  deepening  black  hole  of  the  Universe  but  a fellolJ  human  being  who  seeks 
to  believe,  to  hope,  to  pray,  to  find,  to  1^  him  or  herself  to  a kindred 


spirit,  I'hat  is  th€  hvunan  equa^on  within  each  of  us; 


We  are  not  here^to  solve  the 


-jgight  נ 


riddles  and  complexities  of  the  Universe  but  to  find  ourselves,  to  find  and 
touch  our  families  and  friends,  Sio  »ir  in  thu  usHmuiu  of  thin{ 

and  to  be  able  to  state  not  just  by  ourselves  but  ir^conc^rt  with  others:  I 
believe  in  and  I believe  in  Man,  Mo  matter  how  difficult  or  how  dis- 

couraging,  I will  not  be  diq<3^^^e«l  i will  retain  my  power  of  faith. 

If  you  can  do  that,  even  in  the  face  of  adversity  and  all  the  hurt  of  our 
world  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  you  %»ill  Im^U  Th  1 P 1 1 1 ud  yqqr 

k M  ו* י 


, ^our  Kol  Nidre  devotion  will  have  assumed  a sacred  trust. 


, «3m  , 


I share  it  with  you  and  we  are  the  better  because  we  have  each  other. 

We  are  brought  together,  then,  for  a variety  of  reasons:  family,  tradi- 
tion,  prayers,  Synagogue  we  love,  faith  in  our  hearts  and  all  are  Valid,  “ut , 
in  addition,  my  theme  is  that  we  come  together  also  to  search  for  those  ideas 


Vi 


which  are  not<»  easily  disr'oseble  ־^he  newspapers  T mentioned  at  the  be- 


of  history,  words,  elders  on  perhaps 


disposes 


ginning, 


the  same  iinthinking  and  unfeeling  level  as  newspapers.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
opt  for  two  areas  of  undisposable  concepts:  e lie  ef  in  God  and  a belief  in 


of  strength  in  the  face  of  cynicism  but  I hava&yet  to  find  in  ell  of 
'ad־i  tion  th«  n־n0flpt>׳ge  of  hum ■>ו1ו i a better  way  than  to 


Men,  difficult  es  either  is,  es  both  are,  How  ^ssily  (׳ne  could  'קייי־^י  dis- 

nos('  of  both  but  I יefu^e  (to_j<^-1na  way  tn  thi  wnqn  U* 

, 

and  indifference.  Tt  often  hurts  to  believe,  it  calls  to  ^־he  fore  every 


ounce 


our  tradition  ־anri  ־ n nnm-ain.  *»w»  a nerxer  way  ־cnan  xo  ^eri.e 

ahead,  to  trv  my  best,  to  hope  to  serve  and  to  accomplish  at  least  a 

y 

little  for  the  ideal  of  a b־־tter  world,  I do  not  live  in  isolation  and 
neit!31־'r  do  you•  my  task  i«  rot  mine  alone  nor  yours  alone;  togetier  we 

Üv  6־t־rY  ^ *TTT'. 

shall  retain  what  is  good  because  we  *wj.ll־  *jur  be■».  On  Kol  Nidre  we  do 
not  dispose  of  but  affirm  ^od  and  Man,  and  in  so  doing  we  affirm  ourselves 
and  our  rightfully  earned  place  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

■^en. 


I.  \ 


1,  Tab.,  Kol  Nidre,  Friday,  Oct.  5,  198^ 


SllABBAT  SlIUVA;  1984 


INTRODUCT 
A General 

1 tonight  we  commence  1 of  the  few  very  spec  Sbths  of 
J yr:SS,  on  a equal  basis  wth,  fr  ex,  S Hagodol 

2 Hag  is  just  prior  to  Pes  when  r tells  his  people  how 
to  observe  that  vital  holiday;  SShas  a two-fold  purp 

3 on  1 hand  to  prepare  people  fr  thejbbserv  of  ■yc  and, 
on  othr  hand,  to  emphasize  pt  that  they  must  "ret^n 
to  Ways  of  Gd״if  they  to  be  inscr  in  Bk  of  Life 

B Specific 

1 that  obs  brings  us  to  what  is  symbolically  the  tnid-^ 
pt  betw  RH  & YK,  when  we  nd  the  reminder  most? 

2 fr  ourselves  on  a personal  level,  as  indiv  facing  a 
judgement,  a decision  as^to  the  cont  o:^ur  lives, 

3 on  wider  pla^e  of  hvana^ and  J experience^ 

+ <^  o־  wh ± eh--we  --tp-~r o t 

— sake of  kind — e-f — l־if  e — we  warrt — t-o — ו i 1 1 ״ י י 

4 11 1ווו ד  in,  kind  of  reput  we  to  ^ve  wth  re  Igrae 

j/  these  are  two  subjects  jit  6^^158  dutabl  on  HH 

bt  ought  well  to  be  mentioned  as  we  strive  to  "retur 
to  what  is  basic,  what  is  essential,  what  will  help 
Us  to  live  gd  &■  valid  lives  fr  the  yrs  to  come, 

BODY 

A EARTH 

1 our  1st  concern  ought  to  be  earth  on  which  we  live; 
aftr  all,  if  we  sk  life  & a gd  life  at  that,  we  must 
have  a proper  place  ivhere  to  exercise  our  options 

2 the  earth  is  our  home,  the  only  homo  we  know  & it 
seems  to  md,  our  purp  on  eaiHi  is  to  retain  our  life 
and  the  life  of  the  creatures  & plants  already  on  it 

3 the  issue  is  joined  by  the  publications  of  our  seien 
who  bewilder  & besiege  us  wth  facts:  that  in  the  bil 
of  starjl^s  it  is  conceivable  that  there  is  anothr  frm 
of  life  somewhere,  bt  of  c,  we  have  nt  made  contact* 

4 furtlir , while  speak  of  possib  of  life,  are  also^con 
frontd  by  d:  the  no,  of  a^om  war  heads,  the  missiles 
the  nuclear  capacity  incr  all  the  time  ultimately, 
one  feels,  nt  to  be  hiddtv^  in  closet  bt  to  be  iised, 

5 it  is  a sit  we  can  do  little  abt  except  to  yell*^ 
make  our  voices  hrd  bt  we  take  strength  & comfrt  frm 
Isa  45:18''Thus  saidlC^hat  creat  Heav,  that  frm  earth 
& made  it.  He  establ  it/  He  creatd  it  nt  a waste.  He 
frmd  it  to  be  inhabit ; I am  L &.  there  is  none  else”  ] 

6 and  that  must  bepur  i icent  to  spk  up  & let  issue  1 

pass  us  by  bee  we  think  it  is  too  large  fr  us;  rathrj 
the  opp:  world  is  enough  to  be  destroyed  by  mnj 

uAless  we  the  indivduals  make  ourselves  hrd  to  say:  m 
stop  the  destruct,  the  despoilment  of  earth  on  whith  I 

live , it  is  my  home,  Umw*  ^ .■p»gct=wq^  life,  I have  J 


J 


stake  -i.i  lena. 


a 


ROSH  HASHONO;  1st  A.M. 


11 


Friends,  I neve rlfreali zed  the  extent  of  my  powers,  the  authority  that 


resides  in  me.  ״hat  I have  been  missing  all  these  years!  It  was  not  un- 
til  recently  that  I began  to  perceive  how  much  has  changed  in  our  society. 
In  former  years  absolutely  ^ one  paid  any  attention  to  Protestant  clergy- 
men  and  Catholic  ^i shops  were  stodgy־,  pudgy  old  men  hidden  away  in  their 
palaces  talking  Latin  to  each  other  and  to  ^od.  Who  would  want  to  have 
to  do  something  with  people  like  t^t?  On  the  other  hand,  All  clergy 
were  benign;  perhaps  you  recall  with  me  the  type  of  priest  who  solved  all 
the  problems  in  the  wonderful  old  movie  "Going  my  Vay"  and  when  Spencer 
Tracy  put  on  the  clerical  collar  you  just  l^w  things  would  work  out  well. 
The  Protestants  put  Billy  Graham  on  TV  to  convert  the  world  while  the 
catholics  had  Father  Mulcahy  balancing  the  idiocy  of  the  te^  on  "Mash". 

In  brief,  most  contingenacLes  were  cared  for.  Now  we  Jews  had  our  own  prob- 
lems.  Rabbis  were  either  fanftics  or  livodjln  an  ivory  tower.  Wien  they 
Came  out  of  order  to  participate  in  it  was  a sign 

י+ס  rיf>aו  I I Talmud  scholar  actually  called  attention  to 


of  real  J— 1 . LI  iH  ■ Talmud  scdolar  ac1;uai.1y  caxxeu  auuenoiuי ״ ״ 

the  shortcomings  of  the  American  Jews  in  the  hope  that  they  might  forget 
their  country  clubs  and  cruises,  and  march  in  Selma  or  Mississippi.  What 
was  even  worse,''^^  lived  with  black  people,  espoused  their  cause  and 


spoke  against  the  war  in  '^ietNam.  It  truly  was  no  job  for  a nice  Jewish 
boy.  At  the  same  time,  I cringed  everytime  I heard  the  record  of  "Fiddler" 
because  I remembered  the  image  in  play  and  on  screen  of  that  rabbi*•  a puny 


the  object  of  affectionate 


little  man  with  payyot  flying. 


ridicule  by  his  people,  alt  hough  the  answer  he  gave  was  correct:  Tra^ionl 
jL-wendex•  If  ‘‘יhaiד?m־  ^leP-xcHnm  would  havo_a4^eed_wlt  h_  t h ^^^ar  ac  t e r i z at  a 


But,  in  sum,  clergy  were  relegated  to  the  backrows  of^policies;  they  came 
in  handy  for  Invo'itions  and  benedictions  but  no  one  p^d  them  much  heed. 

How  times  h^ve  ohangedl  Of  course,  few  if  any  .are  what  rabbis  have  to 
say  about  anything  as  long  as  they  speak  in  favor  of  Israel,  *'״^he 
ers  have  really  asserted  themselves  with  a vengeance  and  not  just^their  de- 
nominations  but  the  country  is  heeding  them  and  weighing  every  word. 


of  ^oli 


ii 


The  Catholic  ^Bishops  have  actually  confronted  the  government  on  nuclear  pow- 
er  and  policy  and  we  hear,  in  whispers,  that  they  publish  a new  docu- 

ment  ®11-=ü1e  ^^egan  economy /*Hritrh — r-s— ^ •Pniin  n-p  ד r>H  1 . i nmru- q fhaj:  better 


yb6f*wi. 


part  of  valor,  for  it  to  be  accepted  for  rational  discussion,  is  to  wait 
with  its  release  until  after  the  election,  -T *r--nrt ןןךן■■ ■ - 1 ו^^  qui-te~~an  ixproarä 
further,  a Munich  csirdinal,  now  sitting  in  ome,  asserts  his  authority  a- 
gainst  several  priests,  who  are  also  writers  and  academicians^  be■  t>u j»< 


in  the  n^st  of  vipers* "LiberatioiiJ^heology" , of  which  I know 
a little  having  read  Guiterrez^extensively , is  just  too  liberal  for  those  / 
sitting  in  splendor  in  affluent  •Europe ^ Z,  C«r\jL-  ׳^U>0  ^ 

■^d  the  Protestant  clergy  are  just  as  vocal;  we  once  thought  in  our  inno- 


oence  that  the  •^^ev  Moon  was  something  special  jievt  because  he  Viofuld  marry  a 
few  thousand  people  as  d ■י■  but  he  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 


dttial1*nd■■,^  but  he  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 

^ ; 

can  galvanize  tens  of  thousands,  «■P  Rev  Falwell  and 


few  thousand  people  as 
Farrakhan  and  Jackson,. 


his  group^who  have  the  means  of  communication,  the  m!  ney  and  the  contacts  ־tsa 
literally  speak  to  miJJJjOns^on  any  Sunday  of  the  year,  •And  what  they  say  is 
dangerous  and  even  more  volatile  than  when  I called  attention  to  it  the  first 
^^me  when  Jimmy  ^atter',  a Baptist  fundamentalist,  was  rimning  for  office,  A 
pebonx  "^ian  does  not  love  the  Jew  or  give  money  to  Israel  because  of  his  love 
for  you  and  me  or  our  land  or  our  people;  rather,  he  prepares  the  way  for 


emd  has  no  re- 


the  Second  Coming  which  is  a theological  concept 
levance  to  Judaism  at  all. 


And  now,  ^onald  Regan  has  become  ordained.  Were  he  Jewish,  I would  be 
fearful  of  my  job!  Frankly,  I see  what  is  happening  all  about  me  as  a bla- 


tant political  ploy  for  popular  and  electoral  votes• aÄ־  the  president  seeks 
to  hold  together  the  Protestant  ^Hght  and  the  ^on^erVative  Catholic  to  sew 
up  the  ”^lerican  ^outh  and  thercy^ife  unde1>i«t  the  traditional  Bemocratic  pOw- 
er  base,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  and  this  is  just  the  beginning 
for  I feel  just  as  strongly  that  what  we  are  seeing  in  our  time,  in  this 


election  year  and/fSB  the  years  to  follow,  is  the  prelude  to  the  Chrlstiani- 

A 

zation  of  ■^erical^^I  do  not  speak  these  words  lightly,  \|^t  the  same  time. 


ii 


The  Catholic  l^ishops  have  actually  confronted  the  government  on  nuclear  pow- 
er  and  policy  and  we  hear,  in  whispers,  that  they  wisri  publish  a new  docu- 
ment  eziU^lre  ^egan  economy  ^lich  i a— cu1  ^»11  rv. 


thiat better 


part  of  valor,  for  it  to  be  accepted  for  rational  discussion,  is  to  wait 
with  its  release  until  after  the  election,  »■■T fe 1 !!ד .־ ^ ■t-  !■■Jtiise  qni te וזזד ־ 
i^^urther,  a Munich  cajrdinal,  now  sitting  in  ^Sme,  asserts  his  authority  a- 


gainst  several  priests,  who  are  also  writers  and  academicians^ 


DW  / 


in  the  n'^st  of  vipers• 

5 j-  O t. 


; ”LiberatioiiTheology" , of  which  I know 

^ / 

a little  having  read  Guiterrez^extensively , is  just  too  liberal  for  those  / 

sitting  in  splendor  in  affluent  ^uropek>C^^'"^  ^ C,  QjUXju  ^ 

־^d  the  Protestant  clergy  are  just  as  vocal;  we  once  thought  in  our  inno- 


oence  that  the  ^^ev  Moon  was  something  special  because  he  Viufuld  marry  a 

few  thousand  people  as  (i»egL׳i*<!d!»,/but  he  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 


can  galvanize  tens  of  thousands!  Rev  Falwell  and 


Farrakhan  and  Jackson, 


his  groupyWho  have  the  means  of  coinirtuni cation,  the  m^  ney  and  the  contacts  iPl 
literally  speak  to  n^llions^  on  any  Sunday  of  the  year,  •^d  what  they  say  is 
dange^us  and  even  more  volatile  than  when  I called  attention  to  it  the  first 
^^me"* when  Jimmy  ^atter,  a Baptist  fundajnentalist , was  rtinning  for  office,  A 
pebom  ■*“ian  does  not  love  the  Jew  or  give  money  to  Israel  because  of  his  love 
for  you  and  me  or  our  land  or  our  people;  rather,  he  prepares  the  way  for 

י י י* 

the  Second  Coming  which  is  a theological  concept  «ih^b4יWsי9יW9««'  and  has  no  re- 

- 'י׳יי^ 

levance  to  Judaism  at  all. 

And  now,  Bonald  Regan  has  become  ordained.  Were  he  Jewish,  I would  be 
fearful  of  my  job!  Frankly,  I see  what  is  happening  all  about  me  as  a bla- 
tant  political  ploy  for  popular  and  electoral  votes•  aflS־  the  president  seeks 
to  hold  together  the  Protestant  ^'־ight  and  the  ^onyerVative  Catholic  to  sew 
up  the  ■%1erican  *outh  and  thera^^^  unde1>i«t  the  traditional  Democratic  pow“ 
er  base,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  and  this  is  just  the  beginning 
for  I feel  just  as  strongly  that  what  we  are  seeing  in  our  time,  in  this 


election  year  and/fifi  the  years  to  follow,  is  the  prelude  to  the  Dhrjstiani- 

ave  come  a long  way  from  the  time  '*׳hen  we  «dded  "under  '-^od"  tu  our  Pledge 


'p־iance  and  append־׳''*  "In  God  W Trust"  to  the  back  of  our  dollar  11 ז־י־ ו 


״״  hov 
* * 1 1 


iii 


what  we  are  experiencing  is  not  just  that  the  clergy  have  assumed  a new  pow- 
er  of  speech  and  persuasion  but  that  religion;  of  all  disciplines,  has  some- 

thing  to  say;  Can  you  imagine  such  a thought!  Judaism  has  been  preaching 

/rw!  O'■■-:' 

its  message  for  57^5  years';  fflTiT  »ir  tntrn  n f liw  jnnrn  ^ anri -1fc  nt ill  du  iiuL 

.hniii  I 1rr11־  I Imi  !!■■!.י  for  illfniiill  in  western  civilization  but  here  comes 

Ronnie,  almost  ordained,  who/ingists  that  he  wants  children  to  pray“,  that 
abortion  under  any  circumstances  is  evil,  and  that  morality  should  be  tied 
to  politics.  I wonder  what  Nixon  t'links  of  that  concept.  But  whatever  the 
answer  to  that  question,  it  appears  almost  as  a revelation  to  the  “^nerican 
public  that  religion  has  something  to  say  on  contemporary  issues  and,  what 
is  even  more  astonishing,  people  are  actuUlly  listening  to  that  message;  Un- 
fortunately,  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  re! eating  myself.no  ״no  seems  to  be  iTgten^ng  ^ 
either  to  rabbis ־ ׳*r  the  message  of  Judaism.  El5־e,  it  certainly  woiild  be  a 

better  world  inץhich  to  !־!ve rtjthPr  thor.  Jיוdaism  speaks  'n 

favor  of  the  elderly,  fon  example,  rather  than  cutting  their  social  security; 
Jndai®m  speaks  against  the  ravages  of  pove־־tv  rather  than  cutting  foiH 
stamp  aliottments  to  needy  families;  Judaism  enhance־־  the  education  of  child- 
ren  ar«|  not  cutting  th״  milk  progmms  for  nre- -choolers  '•׳ho  noWbbtain  no  ba- 
י aiiced  at  . llj  Judaism  is  in  favor  of  Justice  rather  th.in  i״  iii- 

ing  blanket  indictments  oT  evil  against  thos«  v.-Ho  di״ng1’ee  with  us״  ¥e  nlace 
missiles  in  th(  backyard  of  our  ontagoil^isi  s and  wnder  why  they  don^  negotiate 
with  U ! /It  is  the  he  ight  of  folly ^ Judaism  says  that  »*׳e  ־»hoi  teach  our 
children,  not  mandate^prayers;  Judaism  s-e^ks  of  life י־ מ  the  most  sacred 
po  ^ssions  but  carefully  delinittes  the  problem  of  abortion;  the  fetus  i״ 
a potential  for  lifo  Kut  is  not  yet  a life;  this  is  not  a matter  for 
litical  debate  but  toi  a 00uj>le■', ־ * ״om^n'.s  ־ivato,  personal,  inti  mat״  j 

consideration  rather  than  an  issue  for  the  news  media  as  if  the  unborn 
were  a political  football  to  be  tossed  about  until  Nov.  6th.  Judaism,  indeed. 
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IV 

dxscoveJ^s  message  but  reaffirms  it  each  year  at 


has  not 


tbis  seas״״,  we  keep  ־houting  into  the  wind  in  the  hope  that  someone  will  heed 
But  you  know;  I am  part-time  so^io  and  I am  not  so  easily  led  to  beliefe 
that  wh״,t  I see  is  the  Truth,  Just  as  I think  that  there^  are  political  over- 
tones  to  the  religiosity  of  gome  of  our  major  caiidldates^  so  do  I believe  bhe■ 
that  «te  listening  to  the  message  bp  such  large  numbers  of  people  has  u^- 
ior  motives.  It  is  nothing  new  when  I say  that  we  are  living  in  difficult 
times  1 People  are  hungry  and  ill.  they  are  homeless, a-i  cold  in  wln^^^ 


^r 


stand  in  any  line  in  order  to  find  a job! 


in  JL  ■״ י ■■י ״ ן 

dollar  kas  never  been  stronger,  ״hen  I studied  the  presi^dency  of  Hoover 
while  in  high  school  I read  of  the  s_^e  contradictions  aid  inconsistencies, 
a nation  of  apple  sellers  and  suicides  while  the  ßval  Ofkce  issued  state- 
״ents  of  contentment  and  s-g  satisfaction.  Reality  th4  overcame  illusion 
and  one  wonders  what  this  generation  will  experience. ^ ■Jut  more־  in  a ^e 
of  change  such  as  ours,  in  a time  of  hurt,  deprivation  and  need־,  in  a ־)flme 
of  flux  and  anxiety  and  loneliness  nnd  despair,  ^d  constgntly  shifting  loy- 
alties  does  it  not  seem.nun״?:^״e«*i«l  that  people  look  to  hard  and  cona,(?te 
answers  to  their  problems? ״ ״d  that  is  what  the  fundamentalists  give  them: 


j-pe-,  an  anchor,  a religious  miracle  if  not  an 
to  the  point  of  insult,  it  comforts 


״c״^״SJ;'^ne/and  while, it  is  simplistic  to  the  point  of  ins 


an  answer, 


enormous  numberJof  people  and  they  find  a measure  of  peace./  Just  makd-that 
youngster  play  and  all  will  be  well,  Just  attack  the  godless  ״Reds״  and  we 
will  Win,  just  spend  billions  on  defense  to  make  us  strong  and  the  ghettoe/ 
will  tak^f  themselves,  Just  lefy  helicopter  go  up  to  Ca,cp  David  but  you 
get  down  on  your  knees.  This  is  not  to  say  that  eve^e  is  a f^  or  that 
all  these  emotions  are  politically  motivated,  of  course  no^  but  (w^^ 


״How 


1^ 


.tbe-ml^y  have  fal-le^^  S04־E0w  i״t  quite  the  religious  concepts 

or  the  fervor  that  I associate  with  Ju^ism  a־rd/or  its  message  for  survival 
of  stress  and  trial . H^ligicn.  after  all  these  years  has  some- 


e i-rus 


Som^TIow 


3״ 


in  our  time 


for  the  sake  of  political  expediency  but:  for  the  sake 


c^ot 


thing  to  say  an 


of  heart  and  soul,  for  body  and  mind,  for  spirit  and  strength.  •And  the 

. ^ UJ 0 ׳ 


reacted  to  it?  ^o 


message  has  been  there  for  57^5  years;  why 


whom  has  the  world  been  listening  all  these  centuries?  And  see  where  it 
has  gotten  us... 

I would  like  to  state  this  ^osh  Ha^hono  that  I can  not  imagine  a 
more  different  religion  than  Judaism,  from  those  religions  blatantly  hawk- 
ed  in  the  market  place.  ■And  I might  add  that  as  much  as  I despise  a man 
such  as  Farrakhan,  and  think  that  Jackson  is  a dangerous  demogxJgue,  in  the 
same  vein  I greatly  respect  the  stand  t^^ken  by  the  Catholic  bishops;  I am 
privileged  to  dis^ree  but  they  have  certainly  and  forcefully  stated  their 
case.  It  is  about  time  that  we  do  the  same,  that  we  too  are  heard!  Why 
did  the  Jewish  Establishment  not  speak  out  loud  and  clear  against  i^ev. 
Jackson  not  only  for  his  anti-New  York  Jew  remarks  but  for  his  embracing 
every  anti-semitic  and  anti-Zionist  cause  imaginable.  Why  does  the  Jewish 
Establishment  not  speak  out  against  the  press  attacks,  especially  last 
year,  after  the  debacle  in  Lebanon?  Not  whether  the  Israelis  were  right 
or  wrong  but  that  there  was  not  a s tangle  majof  American  paper  which  handled 
the  news  from  that  part  of  the  world  objectively.  Article^j[  after  article 


the  injustice  of  the  news  media  but  not 


in  Commentary  Magazine 


alance  the 


it,  and  b 


one  major  wire  service  picked  up  the  story  to  publicize  i 


reporting.  Why  no  outcry  by  the  Jewish  Establishment  against  the  concept 

.ך  / 

now  embraced  by  a small  group  of^extemists  Isa'naSI.  0 p0s5*׳g  as  "under- 

^j־j_swe  ^ ^ ־ 

ground  fighters"  but  SKXiigriBig  terrorism  with  their  own  brggid  of  tarmr. 


Why  does  the  Jewish  community  not  speak  out  in  behalf  of  the  West  Bank  prob- 
lern;  is  there  really  a Jewish  official  anywhere  who  believes  that  if  the 
Arabs  were  given  a homeland  within  the  framework  of  Jordan/Israel,  people 
would  live  together  in  peace?  I imagine  just  the  opposite:  more  bloodshed 


and  a 


vl 


quicksaiid  of  terror  which  would  suck  Israel  into  the  depths /with  no  hope  of 
recovery,  jj^^^h^s  the  national  JejaiirStT^tli^blishment  not  endorsed 
who  gai״L’d^rvb^avorabl^^l<iItation  in  bWf  of  Israel  whep^  a Sdna- 

i ■can  n.t.>v»nd.  I mean  to\dndorse 


r 

I 


can^date  but  as  a balance  agair?^^׳^e  Xian^  fundameWal^ 


tor 


him  as  a 


־the־״ 


riini  eta  ca.  ■^■1  

ists  wh^^^w^/lTsWamp  him  irN^qvember  with  the  mi^/t^s  of^^esthey  c 
'J^hese  people  are  playing  for  big  stalces  and  ^ as  it  may  seem,  &d[ 
very  little  to  do  wjth'Vl/d  'thnnnof  | again,  te  our  . detriment. 


Friends,  I truly  hope  that  you  understand  the  message  I bring  as  we  enter 
the  New  Year.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a "political״  statement  but  a sermon 

on  religion.!«^  I  ־ י  ^*t-,  «״r  era,  this  year  to  come,  to  be 

influenced  as  well  by  the  message  of  Judaism.'  I feel  left  outj  should 

t vtA  CU/OU^  v<־^ 

feel  left  out;  we  are  bpfcng  wadgad  into  a ״Christianization"  of  our  country- 
and  I love  Anorica/(  too  much  and  embraoe'^or  what  it  i^nds  to  the  deg^  that 
I say:  we  not  be  silent,  w.-m11nt  have  the  fiouraf^  to- speak,  we  dare  not 

*״;;^b^l^i^ed  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  *^t  or  else  ou:/heritag־  as  the  antece- 
dent  of  the  Judeo-^hristian  heritage  will  be  forgotten  at  best^  a»fö  ignored 

at  worst,  and/?^^  shunted  aside  aיי * ^ ־® 

of  time.־  We  are  ^t  a quirk  of  History;  we  are צי׳ל צ  years  ״J^^aid  we'vjend 

to  P^i^^with  lifj/and  make  our  mark,  and  speak  our 

our  message  to  be  overshadowed  or  shouted  down  or  omitted  -HI  1,  from  the 
annals  of  man.  therefore,  welcome  to  5745־  a year  of  hard  work,  of  harsh 
realities,  of  dreams  unfulfilled  but  of  a people  detlrmined  to  make  its  wa^^ 
and  to  enter  tht^ear  in  hope,  hopefully  to  leave  it  w,th  faith  and  heart 

A 

imdimned. 

Amen, 


erkv  ROSH  HASHONO;  19^84 

[NTRODUCT 

General  opp^rt  to  welcome  u to 

vance;  happy  nm^nt^  of  R Krav  whom  we 

2  am  delightd  to  sh^^  Tn^^SHT^t  s o 

welcome  *״״״״^_?"];?“  ;^r  1st  c^  ^ HH  ^ 

Pf  achieve 


welcome  1׳o  ן . ; - ־ ־ ״ + 

admin  as  of  ths  past  & ths  thr  1st 

bv  wav  of  Mr;  K we  wish  them  well  fr  a y. 

uy  vttM.y  ״a. ״ _ _ ^ ־J ^ •*־h-re  oiAm 


Znt  Ld  fulkniment  >x  thr  own  lives  & cong 

arfa;^״־tim־-.  I feel  quite  f ״-  "g"! 

o.antHments  of  C Hermn  when  I extnd  to  u ^ 

?״ude  2 that  of  Mrs.  L fr  yr  many  gd  wiahe^o  OTr 
״ ^s  always  gd  to  be  remembrd  & we  appreo  yr  wishes 

& reoip  in  kind  fr  u,  yr  fam  & ^^^i^®^re^as  cards  be 

bt  what  began  to  Intrigue  T ?°td  tn  oSrds־ 

can  to  arriv  in  volume,  wasV^heme  deplctd  on  <־^ds,^^ 

wonder  hovfany  of  u ever  fjJjFT ’ 

on  superficial  basis  . . the 


TVS 


oaöio  , 4.  4-u 

81re  all  the  same  but  pict  is  not,  the 
wvvs  niiite  varied^ 


wishes,  oi.  '* # «*a.  w.  —a.-,.  - 

themqjrepresentd  on  7Slit  abt  his 

fr  ext  there  . ^5^״®  ?f  ** ־ !י.rshH  u,  on  anot 


' ^״;i־a״r^”iih״  pJety  or'Jcholarship,  on  anothr 

we  saf  broadband  honey,  trad  symbols  f 
a third  pop  ti.eme  was  the  obv  one  of  a ^hofar  and, 
also,  a pair  of  candles  spreading  thr 
6 all,  in  some  way,  spoke  of  the  sentiments  of  ths  .tim 

BODY 

L OTHER  POSSIBILITIES 

1 what  began  to  gnaw  at  my  gense  of  calm^  which 
hopd  fr  as  time  of  Yom  Naroim  grew  dosej,  was  a sen 
of^vuireality  and  contradiction  between  the  mental  i 
of  TTe  card  and  the  contemp  world  in 

2 these  cards  depict  a religiously  oriented  fai  , 
which  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  something  that  does 

3 ’ll  may^bl  thtt  tit  ths  seasn  we  echo  njgre  rel 

^ tl^  at  othr  times  during  the  year  but  on  the  whole 

the  modern  Jew  is  certainly  nd  a tip 

sense  these  cards  depict : - 

4 fev  study,  an  enorm  numb  do  not  go  to  jd^  our  u 
ifn^-li^ed  to  theol  but  predominantly  to  Israel. 

Mitzvot  no  Ibbser  ®and 

Gd  has  commanded  ««׳  bt 

5 Vihile  Tsedok  is  basic  & we  pr^  H5  ' 

share,  we  still  wld  rathr  give  to  hrt,  Cahcr  & hS 

than  to  UJA,  Syn  or  HUG  ®vJrtu>.  cards•  whi 

6 we  nt  very  rel-minded  despite ^image  of  RH^ 

image  would  best  reconcile  reality  & theme 


T.%. 


M 


ו . י VIA  v P 

V HiL  «'A'  iTkm^^‘7 


־׳-*־ 

r״,  ':iv;-  , 

( ־.£.K^  rt- ‘f 


f 


ii 


B tear 

1 the  1st  image  I wld  place  on  a cetrd  wld  be  a teaj?,  f 
At  to  have  us  wallow  in  sadness  bt  to  recall  & emph 
what  might  have  »Beenbt  is  not 

2 refr  n^^nly  of  morality  & decency,  just^ 

& honor  of)t>ur  coimtry  «Sb  of  Israeli  society  as  well, 
nor  do  I want  to  emph  tears  of  the  hungry  &■  homeles 
who  populatd  our  TV  screens  in  such  hrtbreaking  nxim 
last  winter  «&  whose  faces  we  shall  see  again 

3 nr  do  T refer  to  those  who  have  lost  hope  bee  billi 
have  gone  into  i1\5:trum  of  destruct  rathr  than  teach 
upgrading,  retooling  skills,  clean  the  parks  <&  strt 
so  that  cycle  of  desperation  might  be  brokenfi:  gd 

4 bt  in  add  refr  to  tears  we  shed  «Si;  felt  lo 

promises  failed,  hopes  unfulfilld,  hrts  which  ache[ 

X tears  also  of  joy  & satisfaction  re  achievement s . of 
fam^i  friends,  ourselves,  society,  thd  world 
&■  we  are  better  bee  of  what  has  transpired,  fy■  good, 

^ Tecirs  for  what  might  h^ve  been  «Sb  fr  what  was  ought 
truly  to  besa  symbol  of  ths  seasn/fr  if  u have  felt, 
have  been  sensitive  to,  have  reaetd  to  anothr  human 
being  I dare  say:  you  mus t have  shed  a tear  «S;  it 
ought  to  be  acknowl  «Sb  it  defines  us  as  caring  hum  b 
«Sb  HANDSHAKE  — 

1 bt  there  is  1 othr  symbl  &■  one  of  images  spoken  of 
eauriier  came  close,  if  nt  precisely  on  mark,  as  I 
See  needs  and  themes  fr  ths  special_^  time  of  Awe, 

2 accept  the  Bt  nt  wth  scholar  bent  over  its  pages 

bt  rather^'  an  open  Bk  of  Lj.fe  iff h.  two  outstretched 


hands 

B1r*^f  Life  we  familiar  wth  bt  entry  in־co  its  pages 
fr  gd,  fr  blessing,  fr  life  nt  assured  just  bee  we 
buy  or  send  certain  card;  rathr,  we  nd  to  ask  forgi 
ness  of  each  othr  so  that  we,  personally,  iT  at  peac 
that,  in  long  mxn,  seems  to  me  to  be  essence  of  Yom* 


5  since  nt  an  artist  dont  know  hoיw  to  do  ths  bt  if  ide 
og/tam  possible  wld  make  bk,  draw  hands^  and  lead  to| 
Smi  1 e as  a c^rmV>r>1■^  nr  hn^n— amt  j r.y  o r Jp  - ן,, 

fr  US  there  ^^11  be  a tomorrow,  will  be  Life• 

^6  last  is  the  Jewish,  tl1e**rel**porti(^n  of  ths  obser 

Ui  yancej^  *'tear”  purely  human  fr  large  part^  bt  Bk  of  Lf 
^•*׳‘׳persnl  reconcil,  Hatikva,  the  **hope"  fr  future 
^ religion  in  its  essmiPij — and  crucial  pt  for  HHolydays 
7 these  kind  of  images  I hope  tifo  reaa׳;|L^r1»-  on  greeting 
cards  in  the  yrs  to  come 

]ilia  C.Av^  L( 


iii 


conclusion 

A General  ^ 

let  me  conclude  wth  word  of  personal  ^toferöstfi«  & ב. 
I'efi*  to^^ard  we  Issued  here  wth  pict  of  Tree  on  it 
that  ceird  incorporates  so  much  of  vdiat  I am 
to  say»  it  is  modem  in  design‘,  it  spks  of  Life  - 
its  upward  sweep  of  branches  in  a spirit  of  Hope 
& finally,  part  of  the  tree's  trunk  is  made  of  mirro 
so  that  as  u Ik  at  it,  u see  yrself:  u part  of  the 
pri)cess  of  Life,  of  hope,  of  continuity,  of  Judaism״ 
and  now  allזt^t  remains  is  fr^to  approach  yr  fellow 
yr  fr,  yr  neighbr  & ©xtnd  hand  of  friendship^  as 
as  hand  4)f  foj^i^eness,  hand  of  reaffirmation 
holyday  will  be  c^^äal  in  best  way  possible, 

B Specific 

1 in  ths  spirit  wish  u well  & wish  u a gd  yrj 
u see  fr  yrself  & yr  fara  be  real  and  true 
and  in  th^image  may  u find  joy  and  peace,  / 

2 R & Mrs  K,  Cantr  H,  Mr  «S־  Mrs״  K,  Mrs  L and  I extnd 

to  u all  our  hands  of  friendship  and  caring  as  to- 
gethr;  as־^rel  fam,  we  to  be  inscr  in  Bk  of  L 

3 L• shono  Tovo  Tikoseivu  & let  us  all  say 
Amen. 


man, 

well 


Heb,  Tab,,  Erev  Rosh  HaShono.;  Wed  eve,,  Sept,  26'•  1884 


EXPLAIN,  MACHZOR;  II:  YOM  K 


D 


NTRODUCT 
A General 

L last  wk,  in  explain  re  Maohzr,  various  themes  fr  IGl 
& on  ths  last  S before  HH,  cont  wth  explaj^nations  re 
YK^bec  while  theme  gimilar,  emphasis  is  different 
2 Maohz,  if  u recall,  speaks  of  ^ cycle"  as  vs  Siddur 
& while  S = weekly  service,  Mach  fr  HH  only;  were  at 
one  time  1 bk  bt  aftr  1400  divided 
Specific 

L what  YK  is  all  abt^  aside  fun  spec  prayers,  is  that 
the  day  reflects  a cudiulative  experience;  on  narrow 
level,  fmi  Selichot  to  10  days  to  SS  to  KN,  YK 

2  on  a larger  level j far  broader  in  scope,  YK  so  vital 
nt  only  emphasis  on  forgiveness  bt  bee  it 

rep  the  Zr^rnMbiiy  of  a trend  which,  if  talcen  serious- 
ly  affects  every  Jew,  in  this  gen  particularly 
i we  epeak  of  a a movement  which  takes  us  from 

Cain  to  Holoo,  from  creation  to  hiiman  cr  ativity, 
from  נ^^y  •^ones  of  Ezekiel's  vision  to  Israel  redeemd 
rSid,  finally,  bee  of  what  we  can  yet  be,  bee  of  whfal 
[ can  be  our  potential,  affirmd  on  YK,  to  Messian  A^e  < 

^ in  this  process  we  find  nt  only  essence  of  Judaism 
bt  essence  fr  ourselves  as  human  beings, 

ODY  •*־־ 

TORAH 

in  one  instance  have  same  problem  on  YK  as 
t^^^t r ad as  we  read  it  here,  is  from 


RH:  T 


on 

״ ,^ev  16,  a 

■if ■age  which  Ivs  grt  deal  to  be  desird  re  spirit,  ed 
why?  bee  deals  wth  laws  of  sac  & we  long  past  that 
1 i^ef,  therefore,  sub  anothr  read;  Deut  29  & 30  which 
gpks  of  M addressing  Is  just  prior  to  his  d f^id  offr 
ing  them  a ch^ce  betw  gd/evil,  betw  life/death,,  bet 
ween  bless/curse  & that  is  essence,  really,  of  HH 
THEMES 


1 have  2 of  them:  KN  & Yiskr  & each  nds  spec  considrtn 

2 KN  presents  difficulties  and  there  arc  even  two 

versions  of  the  prayer  altho  few  know  about  it:  in 

1 version  refer  to  oaths  between  last  YK  ^ this;  but 
in  othr  versions,  betw  this  YK  and  the  next i 

3 bt  there  is  !*urther  controversys  KN  prayer  first  men 
tiond  unmistakably  in  a pb  by  ^av 4 ־mram  in  9th  cent 

( our  firgt  cohesive  ident if i^able  pb)  but  far  frm  en 
fiorsing  KN,  Amram  actually  spoke  vs  it 

4 why?  on  grounds  t hat^'jl5933ursue  it  fr  cent  to  coüp: 
the  non-J  did  nt  understand  concept  of  KN  & felt  tha 
why  sTTould  he  trust  Jew  if  soon  he  were  to  declaxe^ 
all  oaths,  vows,  promises,  etc,  null  & void, 

5 the  problm  of  the  "more  Judaico"  surfacd  in  GB,  GgrT״ 
various  coiirts  of  Law  & as  late  as  1940  ed  of  UPB 


Explain  Machzr:  II:  IK.  (cont) 

onlv  frst  two  words  were  printed  be 

״«'*in  1 1930 ^־s  to  Jews  afr^d  of  US  anti-semites 
&*dld  nt  want  to  give  them  added  ammunition  * f 

t ihr  themS־  liskor.  when  oh  at  one  time  sent  out  of 
whiireldWskid  K.  Exactly  how  this  practice 
n^an  is  left  in  uncertainty  bt  deep  hold  on  congs 
ד׳  YK  S tvs  assoc  wth  Yiskr׳^and  all  the  more  so  as  it 

developd  that  ths  the  1 y 

C PRAYERS  ד TiirH  to  YK  altho  nOt 

^ :"flutitflj/ottr  thr־StCs  ^ so,״etimes  mixd^P 

2 all  know  develt^d.  more  w 

3 J^h^'  ¥l*hft  ״""t he''vidtu״ 

::rti0rttr־rs  rtLtStrrt^n 

unknowingly,  wittingly  refrain:  '־for  alf  ״ 

and  we  end  each  par  g P ^ grant  us  atonement 

these  sins,  forgive,  *K^econd.  the  Vid 

5 but  ‘ין®  *Üig  ohet״’'is\town  as  loi^  V^,  ths  othr 

and  while  al  c ® V^d  & u k^^Sw  dJ^as  "Oshamnu 

id  know״  ,.as^  the  ^ really  beautiful 

6 » . {3  ^ ha«?  tied  us  to  ths  words 

wordV  cLe  with  Kol  Nidre^^^־X 

CGNCLbSIuN  >־^  ( 

A General  , ,״^n^cstaod  better  what  is  i 

" *r״^rat״?r־aLrSrer״and  better  YK 

Machzr  & if  that  ^-S  prayers 

2 above  all,  must  realize,  j,״a.her  method  & realit 

bunchd  togethr  ha^azar^y;  rather,  me^ 

and  relevance  so  that  man  goe ״ ״tgot)  frm  beg 

part  of  the  m^ement  (as  Israel 

3 to  man/Jew  reSTeemed  & applio  to  all 

^ a’^::iulative  experience,  a spirit  affirmation,  an 

awakening  •!.u  cin  unless  & uniCl  we  have 

2 fr  we  can  nt  I wtr^^selves. 

3 tht?  L the~el  and  'the 

Machzr  in  hand,  fr  these  Days  of  Awe  . 

Amen• 


Sept.  21,  1984 


Heb•  Tab.,  Frid  eve.. 


EXPLAIN,  MAC HZ OR j I;  ROSH  HASH, 


rid  these  two  S prior  to  j^H  explaing  few 
orship  which  we — — fr 

we 


INTRO DUCT 
A General 
1 want  to 


aspects  0f”w0x1«־ixp  ■ ־ ■■■* ■ ' • ^יי י *‘-«ש-״יי 

in  getting  of  pb,  as  in  so  many  othr  awSTrißg.,  . 
take  f.r  gf’an^dt . as'/written  in  stone,  what  is  mere 
Minhag,  <as~ if  ■rrm  Weary  begin  oJ^u4^W  only  ystrday 

Specific  _ ״ vt  . 

such  nn־^ or^  i - the  HH  pb,  known  to  us  as  the  Mach 


B 


bt  nt  quite 
1400  had  only 
in  medieval 
& bk  expanded 


distinct  frm  the  “^iddur^^׳ 
up  tl^iiiking  ^:bng  these  נ 
, factually  speaking!  Pi^oi 


as 


zor , 

2 ^e  grew  ^ ^ 

correct,  factually  speaking!  Pi^or  to 
1 pb  bt  with  so  many  things  happening 
״^orld,  more  prayers  all  the  time  & bk 
some  or  u 


/ 3^as  some  of  u complain  today:  pb  feoo  heavy  for  co^ 

\ St  ant  handling;  thus^T‘  iddur  = weekly 

4 incidentally,  Siddr  means  ״order”,  same  as  ^^d 

while  Machz  means  ”cycle”  referring  to  10  Days  oX 
’*5ל  why  did  pb  become  heavier,  why  things  added  just  th 
^ a53^_in^ime  of  C^sades  & much  persec  of  Jew; 

(V‘*^^Yiskr~servic^"St  ever  expsinding  series  of  pra>r 
^Cers  re?lect'ing~t׳he  theme  of  persecution  ^ OIa^ 

b^H^saph  = time  of  sac  cult  & reminds  ortho  that  i 
no  longer  exists  bee  of  our  sins!  Tbs  ^i^lt  exprs 
in  poems  (Piyutim)  which  added  to  voluine  of  pages 

1■^^■־ ־‘■* י.  T ■n  itt-B-w  . ) 


Who  prays?  , 

re  prayer,  must  keep  certain  specifically  Jewish  as 
pects  in  mind,  most  vital;  in  Jud  ev^^  maH  can  tae 
a H'j6  if  be  can  present ל ד סי י  j^^properly 

corrolatyi  no  need  for  an  intermediary  between  man 
& Gd,  as  is  the  case  in  other  faiths, 
there  was  at  one  time  also  a distinctifm  between 
pubic  & priv  prayer /or  ”silent”  p as  private  u'askwn 
but  even  that  process  vmderwent  a change:  when  Talm 

became ־" י' ■ 

were  included  ro  ft!  -4״ 

tince  these  nt'  part  of  usual  pb  bt  of  private 
i^iv,  were  said  ״silently^  rather  than  out^Töüd. 

PRAYERS  k 

now,  of  c,  what  type  of  prayers  a^e  we  tallng  abt  ^ 

which  areYmport  & \b  ich  more  important?  none.«  unim 


B 


of 


we  can  look  thöai  to 
Machzor,  insofar  as 


at  least  threeknajor 
RH  is  concerned 

i-orah  reading:  not  very  bappy  selections  on  any  le 
fr  1st  day  = Hagar  sent  into  wilderness  out 
& fr  2 day  = bi  iding  of  Isaaq:  cant  do  better?  «hat 
edifying  abt  either  of  the  two?  ^^efrra:  sub  Crea 


is 


MACIiZOR:  I:  H.H.  (cont) 

4sGCnd  theme;  Shofar  blowing  to  announce  that  the  ti 
^for  repentancS-lT  at  hand“,  that  & Gd  care^  calld 

upon  to  reconcile.  Thus,  Shofr  = Cov  to  be,  exist 
5 third  theme  found  in^^^^  ־?jTSJIa  prayer  we  all  know 
^ lud  which  is  really  \t  the^  heart  of  the  holyday  sea. 
Gd  is  the  Judge  & the  ^hepard,  people  walk  beneath 
His  crook  but  ;far  frm  being  fatalistic  ^•חר־ 

Q^eople  have  chance  for  repentance  via>)pNeA 

״P^raye־r7  penitence,  charity  avert  evil  decfe 
shall  live,  who  shall  die”  may  begin  prayer  y. 
^1  also:  up  to  us  & means  is  delini^ated,  to  change. 

T^hat  is  theme  and  essence  of  entire  observance. 
CUxNCLUSION 

A General  1_u._  _4:י 


i 


1 obv  have  only  touched  on  htghligh^^fj^chzor .oo^ 
tent:  as  u know,  it  is  a pb  whiClTäSÄ^wr  entire 
aaenlna  1 f״r  the-z.ithu.  the  out 

2 ^iTt^oh  on  sev  other  aspects  & have  nt  even  touch 
on  the  obvious:  Haft,  bhema,  numb  of  Aiiyas,  etc. 
S״ve  omitted  frm  this  disc  altogether:  why  we  obs  2 
days  of  RH  & in  anc  times  only  one,  espec  in  Judea 

^1  bt^that'^can  be  left  fr  anothr  day  (Jince  we  nt  going 
to  change  that  trad  in  our  Syn,  in  t^>1s  cong^ 

2 but  at  issue  is  '׳hat  RII  & Days  of  Awe  are  to  t 

us,  what  purpose  the  prayers the  ernannt  will  se^ 

3 for  som^t'Ts  an  ”experience  to  ^ 

meet  fribnds,  to  share  in  worship  bt  that  i^  wrong 
word;  it  ought  to  be  a ”spiritual  awake^ng  ^ 

4 what  RH  tells  & what  is  at  core  of  otseil^ce:  tha 
the  hoßyday^  serve  as  a recreation  of  ourselves,  a 
regeneration  of  the  human  being,  of  the  Jew 

5 that  as  we  read ''Creation  in  some  Ref  Syn  on  RH.  1 
ought  to  be  a ”creation”  again  for  each  one  of  us 

6 it^is  nt  suff  that  we  be  inscribed  in  k of  Life/fr 
that  implies  simply  a ״continuation’  bt  that  ours  b 
a life  renewed/ and  in  that  idea  lies  the  secret  of 

success  ” . -p  « 4-״ 

7 the  Machzr  leeads  us  in  that  direction  bt , of  c,  to 

walk  the  path  towards  that  goal  is  up  to  us. 

Aaien. 

Heb.  Tab.,  Frid  eve..  Sept.  14,  1984 


TüRAH  COMMENT ATRY;  KI  TEITZE 


h^when  suddenly 


just  fd  a sect  which  again  shows  remarkable  sensitiv  of 
J trad ג so  many  things  to  think  abt  as  Isr  prepare^ 
to  enter  land  of  prom,  land  flow  m & h^when  suddenly 

f trend  of  instruct  is  interruptd  • 

ujsee  a nest  in  tree  or  even  fallen  to  groixnd,  &■  moth 
is  caring  fr  or  warming  the  young 

u may  approach  & even  take  the  fledglings  bt  ntin^ii 
as  raattr  of  fact,  having  let  moth  free,  when  u see  the 
scrawny  babies,  probably  let  them  go  free  as  wellj 

What  a strange  v;  what  we  talk  abt,  what  its  intent? 

fir^t I even  birds,  the  smallest  of  creatures  are  im- 
port  ant  enoughrto  be  included  in  ^iblical  concerns; 
did  nt  Ps,  in  'speaking  of  Gds  concerns,  stj^Je;  His 
eye  is  on  sparrow,  His  eye  is  also  on  mei 

sec:  that  cant/  nt  permittd  to  capture 

S^lay  m &y«plyon/t he  sane  day,  in  same  action.  It  i 
ths  V whicn  ties  into  basis  fr  Kashrut:  cant  seethe 
kid  in  its^^ 

we  saying:  hiutign  nt  permittd  to  cause  such  ,;ri 

to  cattle,  to  birds,  how  much  more  so  re  human  bein^^ 

hixman  c imduct  as  we  look  on  r j 
relationships  to  ai/Lmals,  9^  nt  relegated  to  an 

obscure  century  millenia  ago  ot  as  current  as  ths 
wkd  newspaper 


as  we  look  on  r 
r relegated  to  an 
current  as  ths 


iSi&i 


does  nt  abandon  animals  by  thous  as  end  of  sunn 
Approaches , anim  that  search  desp  bt  in  vain,  fr 

thr  finmi  lies  r TW-u«.  •>. . 


one  does  nt  _bu 
^ who  won  a 


\A.  fß  ״ ►״«- י T 

e does  nt  bury  On  back-pages  story  of  man  in  ill 
who  won  a ^40  mill  is  willing  to  divide 

it  equally  within  fam  & states  that  he  h^^s  no  nd 
to  change  his  way  of  life,  he  is  sat 

י/ך 


And,  lastly,  copept  of  T/•  of  preserving  life  should 
8״a*fe־=to^  teach  us  re  sanctity  of  ;ife:  nt  to  rush 
to  disconnect  support  systems  In  hoppltals  or  to 
play  a numbrs  game  wth  victims  now  on  Death  Row 
ar  country  & how  soon  they  be  executd.  Lfe  we  tal 
does  nt  avenge/  bring  back  life  of  ^rlötlm• 

Concern  fr  nest  of  m & yorng  obsolete  concept  bt 
pertinent  on  sev  levels  fr  today,  fr  u & me• 


&V*><V. 


^ v,^  u׳<-  W:  - 

_^||-j׳t  /׳׳0>■־A  ■jeO  ’«־' 

f > \ ^ I o ''T  r~ 

י>^>  j 


ד 


IVX ־ ׳TJ ׳ ״ fvW.  ^י 


י 


DEDIC  ÜF  TÜUAH  COVER:  REV  MAX  E. 


For  Hakof  just  completed,  usd  small  T bee  cover  is  ded 
by  fam  & cong  to  memory  of*  most  estmd  meinb:  Rev  MajcE 
He  carried  ths  small  T bee  light  in  weight,  suitable 
to  his  age  bt , as  u know,  ö T the  same : Scroll  may  b 
diminuitive  bt  content  nt  diminished! 

Noth  Dimin  or  diminishd  re  ctntent  & vitality  of  Rev  i2: 
strong  of  body,  powerfully  bit  man|partic  in  earlier 
years,  wth  enoaotmous  will-power 

he  rejoied,  revelled  & was  at  height  of  power  as  leadr 
of  a Kehilah  & his  rep  in  ths  context,  highest  oalib 

Strength  of  personal! ty: a-we  tried  to  spd  up  sing  at  S 
bt,  of  c,  nt  successful  bee  he  had  hs  own  way 
b-deeper:  decisive  knowledge  re  Minhagim 
<ir־moreS  love  of  Israel,  tears  fr  gr-s  & grt  gr-ch  at 
time  of  YK  War  י ץ P C  ״ ׳ ־ 

example  to  othrs:  attendance,  love  of  cong,  hs  sea 

Family  ties;  to  Ruth  & her  fam  in  Israel;  to  H/P  here 
& thr  dev  to  him,  partic  in  last  yrs  of  his  decline, 
an.  example  to  us  all 

v<.äA_- 

Thus,  we  remembr  him  nt  as  frail  as  one  dim 

in  any  way:  rather 

last  Succot  at  95  walk  with  T on  Simchat  t' 

blow  öhofar:  T Ged  read  T on  holydayd 

dav  Shach  on  YK  he  cld  do  everything. 

and  gladly  would  have  done  wth  flair  of  complt  prof 

ths  context,  a cover  forT  he  carried  & corvt^  he  Iv 


frm  thr  fathr-& 


. cover 

H & ^ for  thr  generosity, 

Triniii  ft  i■!■■  0111<1>n11 


thank 


them  fr  trad  of  teach*learnd 
carried  on  through  son 
thank  them  for  trad  of  prayer  & music  begun  so  long 
ago  in  Europe,  via  Shangai  to  find  a place  of 
)ect,  and  .honor  & peace  at  our  HT 

trad  of  iflBHEtesd•»  servi^Oj 

reflects  honor  to 


thei 


Ic 

imnü  uf  II  i> 


final ly : 


tribute  by 


genuj^ie 
de  ad  4 


Zecher, . • • 


seems  to  me,  is  most 
living  cam.  honor  the 

We  dedic  ths  T cover  to  Rev  ^^ax  E; 


fat  hr 

and  that,  it 
which  the 


Heb  Tab,,  Frid  eve,.  Sept  7,  198^ 


Monti,  Joseph  E. 

Who  Do  You  Say  That  I Am?:  The  Christian 
Understanding  of  Christ  and  Antisemitism 
Paulist  Press,  105p.,  $3. 95 (paper) 

This  short  theological  essay  seeks  to  establish  Christian- 
Jewish  dialogue  and,  in  so  doing,  hopes  to  combat  anti-semi- 
tism.  It  was  presented  as  part  of  a study  forum  in  which 
Jewish  clergy  participated. 

This  reader  found  the  essay  vague  and  the  language  at 
times  pretentious.  The  question  of  the  title  refers,  as  most 
Christians  know,  to  the  exchange  between  Jesus  and  Peter; 
Peter  answers  “You  are  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Living  God.’’ 
Obviously,  starting  from  this  premise,  there  could  be  no 
reconciliation  between  the  two  faiths  as  the  Council  of  Nicea 
affirmed.  In  earlier  times,  the  author  reminds  us,  those  who 
disagreed  at  worst  were  evil  and  at  best  they  were  misguided, 
but  in  either  case,  they  were  wrong. 

How,  then,  can  we  reconcile  these  two  views  and  re- 
affirm  our  common  humanity?  The  “son  of  God”  concept 
cannot  be  part  of  Judaism  and  it  places  the  two  faiths  in 
irreconcilable,  confrontational  situations  since,  for  the  Chris- 
tian,  “Jesus  is  still  the  Christ,  still  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
still  ultimately  decisive  in  all  matters  of  life  and  death.”  In 
good  faith.  Professor  Monti  establishes  certain  guidelines 
hoping  to  resolve  the  conflict:  “Christianity  is  a monothe- 
istic  religion  and  must  remain  so,  avoiding  all  theological 
lapses  into  bi-theism  or  tri-theism.”  In  terms  of  a dialogue, 
“God  remains  monotheistic  without  philosophical  gymnas- 
tics  or  theological  sleights  of  hand.  Jesus  remains,  as  he  must 
for  Christian  faith,  fully  human.” 

In  the  ivory  tower  of  the  academic  world,  these  argu- 
ments  and  discourses  may  be  helpful,  but  hardly  in  the  mar- 
ketplace.  As  Monti  points  out  in  another  connection,  “such 
conversion  involves  a change  in  self  and  collective  identity.” 
If  Christianity  becomes  “monotheistic,”  can  it  really  surren- 
der  some  of  the  other  pillars  on  which  the  faith  rests  and 
through  which  it  is  separated  from  Judaism:  Trinity,  Holy 
Spirit,  Virgin  Birth,  Vicarious  Atonement,  Original  Sin,  Im- 
maculate  Conception,  etc.? 

1 have  no  sense  that  the  author  is  personally  willing  to 
surrender  these  vital  aspects  of  his  faith,  as  he  ouglit  not. 
One  feels  that  he  wants  the  best  of  both  worlds  but,  except 
perhaps  in  these  high  level  theological  disputations;  “trust  is 
both  unique  and  plural”  does  not  seem  to  this  writer  to  be 
a valid  philosophy  of  faith.  Nor  does  it  seem  a practical  path 
to  better  understanding  among  men. 

1 hasten  to  say  that  1 am  not  a professional  theologian 
and  that  many  of  the  nuances  of  the  discussion  may  have  es- 
caped  me.  On  the  other  hand,  1 have  read  the  book  carefully 
twice;  as  a Jew  (and  all  the  more  so  as  a rabbi)  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Monti  do  not  convince  me.  The  very  question  which 
sets  the  tone  and  title  of  his  essay  is  a challenge  rather  than 
a path  to  dialogue.  A Christian  might  accept  this  as  a good 
and  beneficial  beginning  but  it  is  a presentation  with  which 
1 cannot  agree. 

ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  New  York  City. 

Moynahan,  Michael  F..,  S.  J. 

Once  Upon  A Parable 

Paulist  Press,  247p.,  S8.95(paper) 

Once  Upon  A ParaWe,  subtitled,  “Dramas  For  Worship 
and  Religious  Education,”  is  a series  of  twelve  short  plays 
loosely  based  on  New  Testament  parables,  the  genius  of 
which  lies  in  their  special  concept  of  heroism.  The  TV  char- 


ing  Till  We  Have  Faces  in  surprising  detail;  and  his  careful 
consideration  of  statements  in  Lewis’s  correspondence  and 
in  smallet  scaled  works  like  the  essay  “Myth  Became  Fact” 
that  many  students  might  pass  over  too  quickly.  Even  if  the 
author  sometimes  forces  his  evidence  and  even  if  he  cannot 
fully  work  Lewis’s  religiousness  into  a simple  dichotomy  be- 
tween  reason  and  imagination  — the  spiritual  aspect  is  so 
prominent  in  the  novel  and  in  the  life  it  deserves  a separate 
category —most  readers  will  judge  a little  imprecision  and  a 
little  tendentiousness  in  a study  like  this  natural  and  forgiv- 
able. 

In  short,  we  have  here  a stimulating,  competent,  in- 
formative  work  of  criticism,  a parvum  opus  of  the  genre. 

FRANCIS  GOSKOWSKl  teaches  English  at  Lackawanna 
Junior  College,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

PHILOSOPHY  THEOLOGY  RELIGION 

Dombrowski,  Daniel  A. 

The  Philosophy  of  Vegetarianism 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  188p., 

$20.00  ($9.95  paper) 

Flower  children  of  the  sixties  may  believe  that  vege- 
tarianism  became  part  of  their  legacy.  Not  so,  writes  Dorn- 
browski  in  this  tedious  but  well -documented  account  of 
ancient  philosophers.  For  a thousand  years,  the  Greeks  be- 
lieved  that  eating  meat  was  wrong.  “Why  did  this  pure  ideal 
turn  to  ashes?”  According  to  this  book,  much  blame  lies 
with  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Specieism  joins  racism 
and  sexism  as  evil  in  our  world.  And  St.  Thomas  ranks  high 
among  specieists  whose  interest  in  “one’s  own  species  over- 
rides  the  sometimes  greater  interest  of  other  species.”  Jesus 
must  also  assume  responsibility:  He  forced  2000  swine  to 
hurl  themselves  into  the  sea. 

After  reading  this  study,  which  seems  like  a doctoral 
dissertation," one  still  asks  what  the  point  is.  No  doubt,  the 
use  of  our  earth’s  resources  becomes  a moral  issue.  Problems 
of  hunger  should  haunt  us  to  seek  creative  solutions.  But 
such  issues  remain  untouched.  Rather,  the  reader  must  strug- 
gle  with  ponderous  analyses  of  why  pldlosophers  such  as 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates  did  or  did  not  maintain  a vegetarian 
position.  We  learn  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  philosophy: 
“The  Republic”  was  to  be  a vegetarian  city. 

That  animals  experience  pain  becomes  a reason  for  not 
subjecting  them  to  human  consumption.  The  argument  for 
humane  slaughtering  methods  is  then  discussed,  but  fails  to 
provide  a satisfactory  solution.  For  not  only  do  animals  ex- 
perience  pain,  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  life.  And  so,  we 
must  not  prevent  them  from  such  enjoyment.  This  reasoning 
leads  us  to  believe  that  animals  may  possess  the  same  rights 
as  humans.  But  Dombrowski  fails  to  follow  through  on  ques- 
tions  generated  by  such  an  inference.  What  about  the  wide- 
spread  practice  of  sterilization  and  euthanasia  for  animals? 

Vegetarian  philosophy  “claims  an  enormous  literature 
of  scholarly  books  and  articles  in  the  most  respected  jour- 
nals.”  An  annotated  bibliography  may  impress  some  readers, 
but  does  not  justify  recommending  this  book.  Dombrowski 
fails  to  argue  to  a logical  conclusion. 

MARY  TRAINOR  teaches  at  George  Mason  University  in 
Eairfa.x,  Virginia. 
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more  of  a problem  to  himself  now  than  ever  before  in  all 
recorded  history.” 

Scheler  was  born  of  a Lutheran  father  and  Jewish 
mother,  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  lapsed.  The 
influence  of  Christian  faith  and  revelatory  values  on  his  ma- 
jor  works  remains  obscure  and  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Nota  deals  with  the  issue  but  does  not  attempt  to  resolve  the 
question.  Still  Scheler’s  philosophy  of  religion,  influenced 
by  his  great  love  for  St.  Augustine, earned  him  the  title  “the 
Catholic  Nietzsche.” 

This  book  is  not  for  easy  reading,  though  by  demand- 
ing  the  reader’s  attention  it  sheds  light  on  the  valuable  in- 
sights  of  a philosophical  genius  whose  thinking  was  done 
mostly  in  his  heart. 

MICHAEL  O’CONNOR,  C.SS.R.,  teaches  Theology’  at  Vil- 
lanova  University. 

Tischner,  Jozef 

The  Spirit  of  Solidarity 

Harper  & Row,  139p.,  S10.95 

Few  observers  of  events  in  Poland  since  1 980  can  deny 
that  the  Solidarity  organization  was  not  only  a trade  union 
but  also  a broad-based  social  movement  that  had  political 
implications.  From  its  beginning  Solidarity  possessed  an  eth- 
ical  dimension  that  was  deeply  rooted  in  Polish  history  and 
Christian  philosophy.  During  its  heyday,  Fr.  Tischner,  cur- 
rently  director  of  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  at  the  Papal 
Theological  Faculty  in  Krakow,  attempted  both  to  express 
and  to  shape  this  dimension.  This  book  is  a translation  of 
several  essays  and  sermons  in  which  he  summarizes  Solidar- 
ity’s  philosophical  goals. 

Tischner  explores  a number  of  concepts,  including 
work,  exploitation,  suffering, dialogue,  democracy , socialism 
and  revolution.  For  Tischner,  Solidarity  emerged  to  restore 
“sense”  to  human  work  and  to  end  exploitation.  Just  as  gen- 
nine  work  is  invariably  a collective  activity,  in  that  one  always 
labors  with  and  for  others,  so  too  does  Solidarity  bring  to- 
gether  the  consciences  of  those  who  seek  truth.  Suffering 
cannot  be  totally  eliminated,  but  when  needlessly  imposed 
upon  some  men  by  others  it  is  morally  wrong.  Dialogue  based 
on  truth  is  the  chief  means  to  effect  necessary  reform.  And 
the  goalot  such  dialogue  is  the  establishment  of  democracy, 
defined  not  so  much  as  actual  majority  rule  but  as  a system 
in  which  ethical  ideas  that  enjoy  popular  support  govern 
those  who  rule. 

Tischner  understands  socialism  to  differ  from  Christian- 
ity  in  its  point  of  departure  but  does  not  see  the  two  sys- 
terns  as  inherently  contradictory.  Whereas  the  former  begins 
with  a radical  alteration  in  the  method  of  ownership,  the 
latter  starts  with  an  attempt  to  change  human  interaction  by 
an  emphasis  on  mutual  love  and  responsibility.  An  “open” 
socialism  which  concedes  the  existence  of  inequities  and  is 
willing  to  make  adjustments  is  preferable  to  “closed”  social- 
ism,  which  treats  all  criticisnr  as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
sociopolitical  system.  One  may  — and  indeed  must  — “rebel 
against  moral  exploitation,”but  no  revolution  may  use  means 
“contrary  to  conscience”  such  as  violence. 

Given  the  course  of  developments  in  Poland  after  1981 , 
readers  may  be  tempted  to  regard  Fr.  Tischner’s  work  as  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  a dead  institution.  But  just  as 
the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  Solidarity  have  continued, 
so  too  will  the  ideas  it  represented.  Fr.  Tischner  seems  to  have 
foreseen  this  himself  when  he  wrote,  “we  may  lose  everything, 
but  if  we  succeed  only  in  planting  the  idea  of  independent 
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acter  Columbo,  to  take  a modern  example,  is  a hero  of  that 
mold.  Unlike  most  TV  cops,  Columbo  is  more  than  he  ap- 
pears  to  be,  while  his  opponents  are  really  less  than  they  first 
194  appear  to  be.  Jesus’  Good  Samaritan  is  endearing  simply  be- 
cause  he  does  the  ordinary.  The  teacher  of  the  law  comes  off 
poorly  because  he  didn’t  expect  the  Samaritan  to  assist  his 
neighbor.  Preaching  that  treats  the  parables’  heroes  as  super- 
human  misses  Jesus’  point. 

Michael  Moynahan  captures  this  sense  of  ironic  hero- 
ism  in  some  of  his  plays.  For  example,  two  ordinary  clowns, 
indispensible  members  of  the  circus  in  one  story,  and  in  an- 
other  a generous  youngster  succeeds  where  his  cautious  older 
brother  fails.  Moynahan  tries  too  hard  in  some  of  the  stories, 

1 think.  1 couldn’t  follow  the  plot  in  “The  Curious  Clue,” 
for  example.  In  other  stories  the  humor  is  too  cute.  1 am 
afraid  his  puns  will  only  prompt  junior-high  students  to  laugh 
at  their  teachers. 

Moynahan  also  includes  study  questions  at  the  end  of 
each  story.  Some  of  these  are  useful;  but  here  too  the  author 
tries  to  accomplish  too  much.  In  one  unit  the  study  question, 
“what  is  the  relationship  between  faith  and  justice?”  is  soon 
followed  by  the  question,  “have  you  ever  been  to  a circus?” 
It  is  unclear  for  whom  these  study  questions  are  intended. 

All  in  all  Once  Upon  A Parable  is  a good  source  book 
for  grammar  school  and  CCD  teachers  who  want  to  bring 
some  of  their  Scripture  classes  to  life.  Homilists  who  use  the 
parables  to  exhort  congregations  to  do  more  could  also  bene- 
fit  from  reading  Moynahan’s  ironic  little  stories. 

WILLIAM  DROEL,  Moraine  Valley  Community  College, 
Palos  Hills,  Illinois. 

Nota,  John  H.,  S.  J. 

Max  Scheler:  The  Man  and  His  Work 
Franciscan  Herald  Press,  220p.,  $12.00 

Nota  tells  us  why  “this  magician  among  philosophers” 
was  a long  forgotten  figure.  First  his  works  were  banned  by 
the  Nazis  as  ‘Non -Aryan’  and  then  the  loyal  possessiveness 
of  his  third  wife  became  a hindrance  rather  than  a help  in  the 
work  of  posthumous  publication.  For  many  today  Scheler 
has  returned  to  center  stage  because  of  the  great  influence 
he  has  had  in  forming  Karol  Wojtyla,  John  Paul  II,  as  a phe- 
nomenologist. 

“Granted  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  traditional 
Aristotelian  thouglit,  it  is  however  the  work  of  Max  Scheler 
that  has  been  a major  influence  upon  his  reflection.  In  my 
overall  conception  of  the  person  envisaged  through  the 
mechanisms  of  his  operative  systems  and  their  variations,  as 
presented  here,  may  indeed  be  seen  the  Schelerian  founda- 
tion  studied  in  my  previous  work.” So  writes  Cardinal  Wojtyla 
in  the  preface  to  his  major  work.  The  Acting  Person. 

Scheler's  work  might  be  divided  into  three  periods: 

(1 ) the  period  of  preparation  and  of  his  first  marriage,  1900- 
1912;  (2)  the  period  of  blossoming,  of  his  marriage  to  Miirit 
Furtwängler,  the  woman  who  inspires  his  greatest  work  and 
who  remained  his  greatest  inspiration  even  during  his  third 
marriage;  this  second  period  (1912-1922)  was  when  he  de- 
veloped  his  ethics  and  his  philosophy  of  religion;  (3)  the 
third  period  saw  his  meta -anthropology  and  his  interest  in 
sociology  develop.  This  ended  with  his  sudden  and  tragic 
death  in  1928  in  Frankfurt. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  the  Scheler's  main  preoccupa- 
tion  was  his  ethics;  the  heart  of  his  ethics  is  value  and  the 
supreme  value  is  person.  Metaphysics  and  ethics  are  based 
on  a philosophical  anthropology,  what  is  the  nature  of  man? 

In  Man  ’s  Place  in  Nature,  Scheler  writes:  “man  (has  become) 
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INTRO DUCT 

A General  / . 

1 seems  just  brief  time  ago  that  we  came  togethr  fr  P, 
festiv  of  ovtr  exodus,  occas  of  our  freedom! 

2 time  passes  so  quickly;  ^h^^  were  then  the  first 
signs  of  Spring  are  full'| now»  stimmer  almost  upon  us 
and  what  a delightful  seasn  of  the  year 

3 fr  us,  of  c,  it  is  nt  just  the  «dvent  of  hot  months, 

bk  a cyclical  event  detirmined  by  Nature!  but  a relV 
setting»  time  of  giving  of  the  Law^  zf־ 

4 which  encompasses  two  very  diff  aspects  of  concern» 
that  it  was  given  by  Gd/&  that  it  is  man  who  acceptf 

B Specific  ^ 

1 that  is  the  core  of  our  observance  today»  nt  just 
anothr  holiday,  so  soon  aftr  Pesach,.  but  an  occas 
of  commitment  in  its  own  right 

2 we  left  Egypt  to  wander  in  the  wilderness,  we  were 

slaves  and  suddenly  we  were  free,  wo  left  but  where  j 
were  we  to  go?  j 

3 answer  lies  in  evenj»  we  commemorate  this  day»  we 
wrnt'  tir  ־CTTTTi  came  to  and  stood  bdfore  Nt  S,  in  presn« 
of  Deity  and,  as  a consequence,  our  goal  was  defind 

4 no  longer  uncertain,  bewildered  wanderers  bt  Jews! 

Bomr  I 

A P^iilfillraent  J 

1 wbat  is  crucbal  re  events  at  Sinai  is  the  concept נ ס 


:J 


" ful f i 1 Iment " ; everyting  in  the  past  leads  to  ^hs 
moment  in  time,  moment  in  the  life  of  the  people 

2 what  were  we  prior  to  this  occasion?  It  has  already 
beeniää&s^^  a loose  group  of  tribes,  with  no  real 
status  or  mission,  with  no  obvious  commitment  to 
any  ideal,  set  of  values,  principle 

3 now,  however,  there  is  fulfillment*  we  have  the  mis 
Sion»  to  follow  the  Becalogue  and  all  it  implies, 
^rom  the  slave  people  and  the  slave  mentality,  we 
are,  accord  to  the  words  of  *^orah,  "a  kingdom  of 
pr  and  a holy  people”;  we  uplifted  and  ennobled 

4 Gjl  gave  us  the  Law^bt  nnnmisndgjl  bag  acceptd  it; 
Midrash  aftr  Midrash  spks  of  our  choice,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  anc  world  & now  task  is  ours/ 

5 the  parallel  to  what  occurs  in  life  is  striking»  we 
begin  the  journey  through  life  learning  the  simples 
aspects  of  existence»  to  walk,  talk,  laugh,  01*y 

in  due  course  we  mature,  become  adult  and  assume 
responsib;  we  are  in  a process  of  fulfillment  all 
oxir  lives;  the  pt  is  to  find  our  goal 

6 tra^e^dy^fr  so  ra3nv  Iks'  that  they  wander  endlessly  & 

ne^er  realize  they  are  befre  Mt,  ^inai;  they 

would  nt,  could  nt  recognize  fulfillment  anytime. 


7 that  is  why  Shev  & Mt  Sinai  & fulfillment  are  imp 
to  each  of  ust  to  reoogn  that  we  have  a goal  to 
strive  tward/so  that  we  are  nt  empty  handed  in  lif 

B LIMITation  J״  r 

1 bt  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection  in  life;  we 
are  circumscribed  by  boundaries  real  A imagined,  by 
limitations  within  and  outside  of  ourselves, 

2 fulfillment  to  a pt  but  there  are  laws  which  govern 
us;  »gain,  the  liberty  & freedom  of  which  we  speak 
dos«  nt  give  us  license  toward  anarchy 

3 the  Law  limits  us  and  narrows  the  confines  of  our  ± 
life;  "thou  shalt  not"  is  as  vital  as  "thou  shalt•^ 
people  are  to  live  together  in  peace  ^nd  with  muttial 
of  purpose 

4 people  must  have  feeling  fr  one  anothr;  we  do  not 
stand  in  isolation  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  key  3!s־s 
Finn  •ffTר * ־  i 11  s i as  we  go  on  the  way  to  fulfillment:  we 
live  with  one  einothr,  wo  have  responsib  toward  one  ־ 
anothr,  we  have  oblig  and  commit  toward  one  anothr— 

5 and  that  is  what  Law  asserts  with  both  its  positive 
as  well  as  its  negative  aspects;  ׳Its  ptrpsinw  is  iis--■.: 
«ssureni*•  that  we  can  interact  with  each  other  in  th 
type  of  setting  which  speaEi^or  our  bendfit  rather 
than  to  our  detriment! 

6 nt  to  kill,  \^teal  or  covet  are  as  vital  as  observ  S, 
and  as  tnlj'^irt■  leadcto  otar  fulfillment  as  Jews,  as 
indiv  who  ha^^jf&tak©  in  ths 0© ט  of  ours,  so  the 

1  imi t at ion^ר׳Sיl^ these  various  Laws  define  our  place 
fr  gd  in  relation  to  our  fellow  man 
CONCLUSION 
A General 

1 we  all  come  to  the  pt  of  observ  the  Dec,  from  it 
inception  to  the  present,  ths  wld  really  be  a better 
world  in  which  to  live 

2 bt  we  did  obse1*ve,  nor  do  we  to  ths  day,  and  the 
society  of  which  ^ part  Ivs  grt  deal  to  be  desired; 
the  inequity,  the  hurt,  the  injustice  «re  all  due 
to  man*. a inabil  to  live  wth  his  gellow  man,  u.!1 

3 we  have  tendency  to  transfer  all  of  oxir  guilt  and 
sins  on  Gds  shoulders,  as  if  He  were  at  fault  fr 
letting  it  happen;  Dec  at  S*nai  tells  us  loud  & clr: 
u the  people  were  given  the  Law  bt  chose  nt  to  obsirv 

“It,  Fault  lies  with  many  lisSe־  Gd  did  show  the  way 
B Specific 

we  find  then  our  purpose  and  it  is  in  the  concept  of 
fulfillment:  a bettr  soc  in  which  all  c»n  Iv  in  pc 

2 and  that  ideal  can  only  be  realizd  as  we  vinderstand 
the  limitations  imposd  by  Law;  selfishness  and  the 


iii 

ideal  of  one  humanity  are  mutually  excKimtve 

3 we  ca»  nt  live  togethr  if  we  take  fnn  each  othr; 
we  can  only  build  fr  our  own  peace  & safety  if  we 
obey  the  Law,  bth  the  letter  and  the  spirit^ 

- aoiidwa^r  u I im■  u 

4 life  goes  on,  that  we  know;  bt  life  can  be  bettr 
and  our  place  in  life  can  be  more  secure  as  that 
aspect  of  fulfillment  is  placed  within  the  con- 
fines  and  restrictions  of  the  Law 

5 the  Decalogue  is  of  the  essence  ths  day  for  once 
again  on  ^hev  wo  dedic«tfce  ourselve»  to  the  ^'^ev  at 
Mt,  ^ where  nt  only  otir  ancestors  stood  bt  we  3t an< 

6 ^ the  concept  of  fulfillment  extends  to/ ths^ery 
generation,,  as  does  thd  intent  of  the  Law-,.''^d  in 
terms  of  this  combination  wo  understand  the^better 
^he — rwsae«~anxL_the^-v«±ue—af^  ״tbs  holiday  observance 

7 it  is  the  time  //י  ^ "of  giving  of  th 

Law";  it  is,  fr  us,  time  to  observe  the  Law, 

Amen , ^ 


Heb,  Tab.,  Sunday  A.M.,  ^4ay  26,  !985 

1st  day  Shevuoth 


n 
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From  the  desk  of 


FRINGES  OF  J IDENTITY:  INDIA 

INTRODUCT 
A General 

1 ^,ant  to  spk  to  u ths  •ve  of  J oonun  im  India  one  wit 
whlob  happen  to  have  slight  familiarity 

2 apent  3 wks  in  India  in  1966  and  while  there,  throu 

series  of  oontaots  met  reps  of  two  J oommunt  Bomb  & 
Cochin•  servd  by  recent  grad  of  HUC,  nw  in  Engl 

3 dnly  met  Bomb  people  casually,  over  aftmnon  tea  & 
nevr  saw  thr  Syn  or  J area/bt  re  Cochin  = different• 

B Cochin  ' 

1 there  saw  the  ^*yn*  the  area  where  J Ivd,  the  cem  & J 
leamd  grt  deal  re  the  partlc  community}  80  did  worJ 
at  large  in  yrs  to  follow  bee  beauty  of  Syn  public  I 

2 aS  mattr  of  fact,  ^ochin  Syn  honored  by  Ind  ^handi,  I 
many  of  its  records  plaod  fr  safe  keep  at  Am  Eisb  in  j 
NDelhl  & Syu  most  famous  possessions t mag  blue  tiles 
phodogZ'V  considered  hist‘,  natl  treasure 

3 by  Chester  Bowles,  Amb  Ind  under  JFK,  to  Embass;^ 

VWhile  Syn  magnlf , small  bt  a true  gem,^ community  a 1 

disaster*  only  elderly  left,  othrs  elthr  d or  to  Isl 
& in  oem.’squattrs  lvd^&  chickens  scratchd  ar  tmbstnj 
t114  it  was  certaihly  nt  an  up-bdat  visit  * I 

BODY  I 

A BLACK  JEWS  I 

1 bt  the  J comm  ment  ts 1 ו  haS  at  least  1 adv^acceptdl 

while,  on  othr  hand,  a very  large  J comm aocoptdl 
& they  focus  of  our  disc)  known  as  Bene  •*־sr,,  or  morl 
commonly*  bl  J o£  Indial  I 

2 these  people  are  diff  fr  2 reasons*  a—  while  mo^t  Jj 

oomm  molded  by  X ©r  Mosl,  these  mold  by  H:^ndu8 ; & I 
b-  noth  def  known  re  them  till  o 1700  I 

3 in  praot  terms*  kept  apart  bee  of  Hindu  aast  system! 

Were  as  Jews  bee  as  oll-pressers,  thr  prof^  I 

did  nt  work  on  ^at}  also*  brit  on  8th  day,  obs  oerti 
holidays,  did  nt  eat  cert  fds,  knew  1 prayer* Shema  | 

4 on  othr  hand,  no  J bks,  no  J contacts,  no  Heb  lang;! 

^^we  know  these  facts  via  trav  Jew  frm  ^ochin  who  rat  I 

the  H!  J nr  Bombay,  500  miles  4^  of  Coeh,  H©  so  im- B 
pressed,  wrote  it  all  down,  reintroducd  them  to  Ju<■ 
sf(  I ha יזזיי״״׳^ ח  tehfiv  was*©— laM*.  via  sarina  ef  »es»e  J 

5 taught  them  Heb  alphabt,  prayers,  Tanaoh,  holidays■ 

&  trained  three  of  thr  own  men  to  serve  as  leaders■ 
CO  that  w^'l’hln  100  yrs^  by  1820,  2 thous  Bene  Isra« 
Ivd  in  ^orabay  & identified  themselves  as  Jews  & 80■ 
prolifio  that  by  1940s  pop  incr  lOx  to  20,0001  ■ 

6 (Indident,  altogethr  in  India  in  1940s,  had  30  th  ■ 

thus  2/3  of  all  Ind  Jews  were  of  ths  bl  J grouping■ 

B IDEOLOGY  I 

1 alt ho  incr  in  pop,  life  nt  easu  for  them  on  any  ■ 

level  ■ 


il 


2 the  key  issue  to  aooept  was  one  of  skin  color!  in 
ths  case,  J a Bene  Israel,  & nt  aodeptd 

3 fiirthr,  Hindu  infl;  aaid  80  did  nt  eat  beef,  felt  it 
was  nt  kosher;  of  c",  no  pork  eithr;  sep  milk/mt  bt 
nt  sep  dishes,  accept  Tan  bt  nt  Tal;  use  mea  bt  nt 
tefilin;  brides  hands  paintd  wtb  henna  3 Ind  custm 

4 bt  what  brought  BI  closer  to  aooeptd  J community  nt 
only  '^ooh  influence  as  teachers  & neighbrs  but  Prot 
mission  who  taught  Heb  grammar,  opend  a sohl^‘  inor 
literacy  rat ej;^ taught  Eng  as  well  as  local  dialect. 

5 bt  alsot  Baghdadi  Jews  who  wore  nt  very  kind  to  thr 
black  oo*eligioni8tB I Bagdabdis  of  house  of  Basson, 
in  banking  & shipping,  felt  themselves  vastly  super 
ior,  & exertd  prejud  influence  so  pervasive  that  as 
late  as  1934  B!  Jews  old  nt  get  into  ^assoon  wing 
of  ^ombay  hospital!  Result*  closer  knit  BI  oomniunii 

C INDIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

1 many  of  these  mattrs  wore  resolvd  by  hist  events*  tl 
most  notable  in  1947  was  partition  of  India  & follow 
yr  establ  of  Israel;  a link  wld  be  forged 

2 Zionism  never  a majr  factr  among  Ind  *^ewa  but  with 

partition  &■  drawing־־*  tightening  of  lines  of  authorj 
& priv,  Jews  felt  the  nd  to  emigrate  to  Israel  I 

3 there,  of  o,  as  early  as  1951  developd  an  Ind  probl^ 
(^rämtd  to  be  sent  home,  went  on  strike־^  old  nt  adjusi 
to  J^ibb  lifo,‘^^or  to  blauid  diet «'*wtried  to  settle 
them  in  Beer  Shova  bt  s^ill  nt  satisfied  ^ actually 
Isr  gvt  retximd  150  indiv  to 

4 bt  again  n^  satisfied,  forgotten  why  !eft  India  in 
1st  place  & some  askd  again  to  be  returned  to  TAviv  j 
the  done  wth  signed  pledges  that  now  on  thr  own,  1 

5 bt  in  1964;  2 thous  E Indian  Jews  pretested  in  Jerus  j 
bt  ths  time  tfor  entirely  dlff  & far  more  substantial 
*te aeons*  I^r  rabb  refusd  to  mar1*y  them  to  othr  non-  ! 
Indian  Jews  beo  dau^td  thr  authenticity  as  Jews 

6 popular  slogan* "fr  2 th  yrs  Ivd  as  loyal  J in  India 
but  here  in  Jerus  meet  anti -8  at  hands  of  our  own"'^ 

7 again,  what  at  issue?  wth  fd  of  State  & Law  of  Retn! 
ortho  rabbinate  wantd  to  have  cruoiall.  role  in  old 
controversy*  who  is  a Jew 

8 bee  B!  Jews  of  India  old  nt  trace  thr  origins  to  the 

satisfaot  of  rabb,  cal Id  them  "mamzarim"  & ineligbl 
bt  some  streter  in  inteirp  than  others•  Pr  ex,  2: 

the  Ashk  Ch  R,  more  leni^  & permitted  marriage. 
Unfort ן he  d in  1959  & beo  of  internal  wrangl,  no 
successor  to  Ash  Cfa  R for  five  yra,  till  yr  of  riot 
in  1964 

9 in  meantime.  House  of  Sassoon,  the  Bagdahdi  Jewx 


retumd  to  haunt  Indian  J community  bee  Seph  R  ־ ־ 

strict  & would  nt  accept  the  bl  Jews,  Just  as  th 

prejudice  existed,  as  already  inent,  200  yrs# 

O  xoifort^  case  receivd  wide  publicity,  racial  ^lure 
entered  the  confrontational  language,  rabbinate 
did  nt  fare  well  tinder  eyes  of  world  scrutiny . 

CONCLUDION 

A General  ^ . . 

1 case  was  resolvd  in  due  time  with  classical  adjust- 
ment  to  needs  of  the  hour;  nt  so  much  yr  ancestry 
bt  yr  committment  to  the  people  & the  faith 

2 even  the  ort^  were  influenced  & went  along  wth  a 
more  lenient  interp  bee  Mosh  ®harrett  said*  *^•wX 
i•  first  of  all  someone  who  is  conscious  of  being  a 

Jew" 

3 and  Gershon  Sholom  said*  that  Judaism  defines  itsel 
as  thatיVhich  faithful  Jews  in  a given  generation 
ruAe  it  to  be"•  (1  wld  not  say  it  out  loud  bt  ths 
attitude  is  almost  the  same  as  Ref  Jud  in  our  time; 

4 Bene  Israel  then  were  accepted,  as  a^e  Falashas  to- 
day  & while  the  social  ills  of  the  situation  have 
nt  been  settled  & may  nt  be  for  many  yrs,  at  least 
that  grp,  & others  like  it,  ate  aoceptd  as  full  J 

®I  tbu^otL  to  end  of  our  Leot  Series:  J,  **■e 

Fringes  of  J Identity»;  basd  on  bk  ACts  of  Faith 

by  Dan  Ro,ss;i  . u ^ 4 

2 over  pasiAnonths  have  spoken  of  J grps  in  Mex,  MaJ, 
lurkoy  & now  Indiai  in  othr  connections  have  heard  ^ 
of  Falasha  & Chinese  Jews  & thr  history 

3 in  andthr  series  spoke  of  Places  of  J Origin*  »reeX 
cult;  Poland,  Ydmen,  Central  Europe  & US 

4 so  that  we  have  travelled  ar  world  & have  gained  at 
!least  a nodding  acquaintance  wth  J groups  in  diff 
areas,  wth  diff  needs  & diff  perspectives. 

5 ours  is  not  a uniform  faith  bt  one  of  m^y  faces  & 

yet  we  are^linked  togethr  by  our  hist,  by  Is  and  by 
our  view  of  Od, ־* ־orah,  language  .u  j v»  « 

6 we  are  an  age-old,,  Internat 1 people  & we  thrive  bee 

of  ■י- 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab,,  Frid  eve«.  May  24,  1985 
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^״/ ■*י׳ " 

^ ^ fxj/A  ^ ^ L4iJI 

"/"ז־־^ר^' . ^ד<";  v^W• 


ר^ ( ז ^׳-/^ד / 


A/ 


W-: 

JüL^  CX_  •-ר  (V^ 

a״>^-e  -  ׳^־ י 


»c  ‘7^ל׳ 

Xiitfos  usd  ■fco  hv  RClass  ^ 

Di-str  #6;  popul  change 
expertise  by  accident 

gen  Change»  NFTY  changed  to  elderly 

Issues»  serum  emph  nds  changing;  nt  abort  I 
lonelinesa 
isolation 

scattrd  family  raembrs 
(in  our  cong»  lang  probl  re  idioms j 
train  people  to  hear  on  phono,  to  ask  right 
quest»  nt  hw  u?  bt»  notice  sale/ 
ignorance»  nt  all  rd  Wll  ST  J or  take  cours 
at  NSchl  re  investments**• 

nd  help  re  check  bk,  fill  4,axes 

nd  info  re  law  & wills;  med,  dental,  taxes 

dating,  marriage,  Hoseland 
sandwich  generation  & nd  fr  support 

N«kAds»  old  age  nt  syn  wth  d 

must  Lvelop  attitudes  tow  life,  euoourage 
pos  thin^sing,  with  sense  of  humor 
(tell  mo  yr  aches,  tell  u mine; 
we at hr  nt  a factr  except  fr  ice/ snow 
free  time,  empty  space 
retire־dr־  wealth  of  volunteers 
people  want  to/need  to  socialize  & fr  this 
Lpect  of  cong  life,  built  programs 
had  noth  at  beg  except  space,  people,  im 

Progrm»  OM  ־ ed,  lunch,  s_ocializ,use  of  time,  space 
began  wth  20  and  now  steady  70 
more  in  Fall  than  in  pr;  nt  overkill  re 
requirements  bt  2 semestrs;  teach:  pleas 
weekday,  ^nd  aftraoqna  scheduling  bee  eveS 
in  NY  too  complio 

^ist  l\u10h»  come  already  at  11:30?  3 

of  preparation,  Judaioa  shop,  tickt  gOll 
ers,  handicraft  tables,  etc•  get  1 
ShDi  fr  lonely  in  a^ea,  subsidizd,  get  j 
word  of  mouth»  my  sing,  candl,  ohallah 
now  stop  reserv  at  150;  merabrs  f«* 
begin  at  6*30  & end  in  time  fr  8»  15  se^ 
winter-boxind»  snow  & ice,  get  fd  + 2 i 

Vial  for  Life,  eno  by  teleph 

House  Census»  by  hs,  by  fir,  wth  phone  numb 
perhaps  best  idea  yet  fr  yrs  to  come. 
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Intro:  usd  to  hv  RClass 

Di3tr  #6;  popul  change  — 

expertise  by  accident 

change:  NFTY  changed  to  ©Iderly 

Issues:  semin  emph  nds  changing;  nt  abort  1 
lonelinesa 
isolation 

scattrd  family  membrs 

our  cong:  lang  probl  re  idioms^ 
train  people  to  hoar  on  phone,  to  ask  right 
quest:  nt  hw  u?  bt:  notice  sale? 
ignorance:  nt  all  rd  ¥!1  ST  J or  take  cours 
at  NSchl  re  investments*’• 
nd  help  re  check  bk,  fill  out  forms 
nd  info  re  law  & wills;  med,  dental,  taxes 
dating,  marriage,  Roseland 
sandwich  generation  & nd  fr  support 

Needs:  old  ago  nt  syn  wth  d 

must  develop  attitudes  tow  life;  encourage 
pos  thinking,  with  sense  of  humor 
(tell  me  yr  aches,  toll  u mine) 
wo at hr  nt  a factr  except  fr  ice/ snow 
free  time,  empty  space 
retired ־ wealth  of  volunteers 
people  want  to/need  to  socialize  & fr  .this 
aspect  of  cong  life,  built  programs 
had  noth  at  beg  except  space,  people, tiro 

Progrm:  OM  = ed,  Itinch,  soclaliz,use  of  time,  space 
began  wth  20  and  now  steady  ?0 
more  in  Fall  than  in  pr;  nt  overkill  re 
requirements  bt  2 seraestrs;  teach:  pleas 
weekday,  ^nd  aftritoons  scheduling  bee  evei 
in  NY  too  compile 

^ist  lunch:  come  already  at  11: 3Q i 3 days 
pf*  preparation,  Judaioa  shop,  tickt  sell 
ers,  handicraft  tables,  etc,  get  180 
ShD:  fr  lonely  in  a^ea,  subsidizd*  get  30? 
word  of  mouth:  my  sing,  candl,  challah 
now  stop  reserv  at  150;  membrs  get  pref 
begin  at  6:30  & end  in  time  fr  8:15  seirv 
winter-bound:  snow  & ice,  get  fd  + 2 n^  id 
Vial  for  Life,  enc  by  teleph 

House  Census:  by  hs,  by  fir,  wth  phone  numb 
perhaps  best  idea  yet  fr  yrs  to  come. 


ii 


led  sav  tours*  3 ^=0  ^Isr,  Sp,  Am  S,  NEngl 

1 dty^ours*  Matz  Fact,  ^^Y^s. 

Art  Colony  at^^^^>^  ; J Musou״J 

•_lM\ 


Travel* 


I 


(unifying  theme  is  something  " Jewish" ) 
gets  people  out,  brings  them  together, 
make  new  griends,  bring  new  to  cong 

strict  rules  of  conduct,  health  frms,  re:^ 


Others:  majr  concerts*  Hines,  Zuck,  Han, 
film  festivals 

art  exhibits  large,  & small  gall  in  Vestib] 


escort  service  nt  satisfact  fo  anyond 
g6^  = heavy;  phy  & psych 

hearing,  people  sayT־־^hout;  mi^e  system 
Sist  eves  in  summer  re  park,  being  out 
bt  fear,  sudden  nightfl,  how  get  home 
vs  start  late,  nt  suffic  time  fr  crds 
did  it  fr  2 yrs  & then  changed  to 
lesser  aftrnoon  social  programs;  no 
slab  prep  of  fd,  less  cost  bt  people* 
P׳oanes,  walkers,  wheelchairs,  be  consc  of 
helpers  of  diff  faiths/colors  \ stain 


Prob  Iras  * 


Sat  AMs 


R*s  Job*  telephone  contact  all  the  time; 

ho spit  once  a wk  fr  sure  ^ ^ 

contact  wth  fam  if  someone  gone  to  horaef־ 
contact  wth  Home  in  neighborhood 
awareness  of  nds  of  that  generation  « 

thr  mind-set > Dep,  Holoo,  change  today| 
Um  mmMMKtmmxmt 
traxima  of  retirement  ' 

that  they  hide  tragedies  of  persn  , 

been  rigHt^Ä  wrong  re  people,  suicide«( 
presence  of  r for  comfrt,  miny^m 
take  care  of  people  in  health  & illness 
(wa3IF־ths  woran  cared  fri)  ־ respct/lv 

— glisten 

make  Syn/R  something  "personal 


Moraa,  Megan 

Lost  Years:  Confessions  of  a Woman  Alcoholic 
Doubleday  & Co.,  253p« , $16.95 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a pseudonym:  the  story  is  true  in  every  other 
respect.  We  read  the  tragic  details  of  a young  woman  who  began  to  drink  at 
the  age  of  12  and  did  not  stop  until  she  had  reached  her  late  twenties.  The 
details  concerning  the  intervening  years  are  dreadful:  drunken  stupors,  degra- 
dation,  abuse  as  well  as  the  denials  and  protestations  of  innocence  which  seem 
the  hallmark  of  ever  alcoholic. 

Finally,  a priest  recognized  the  symptoms  for  the  disease;  he  was  a 
recovered  alcoholic  and  could  lend  support  on  a practical  basis.  He  had  been 
there!  Slowly,  with  set-backs,  Megan  brings  herself  out  of  the  depths.  By 
the  end  of  the  book,  life,  as  we  comnaonly  accept  it,  seems  possible. 

For  all  its  earnestness,  this  is  not  a good  book;  it  is  poorly  written 
and  highly  repetitive,  it  is  maudlin  and  self-serving.  It  is  hardly,  original! 
It  includes  the  usual  cliches  of  drink  being  brought  on  by  the  death  of  a 
close  loved  one  (here  the  father),  of  a history  of  family  alcoholism,  of  the 
peer  pressures  which  caused  so  much  damage  to  body  and  spirit.  What  makes 
this  book  different  is  that  Megan  was  able  to  hide  her  alcoholism  for  many 
years  while  she  was  functioning  efficiently  as  an  editor  at  a major  publishing 
house.  She  hid  her  secret  until  it  overwhelmed  her  but  until  that  moment,  to 
the  outside  world  and  even  to  her  family,  whe  was  a competent,  attractive 
young  professional. 

The  book  is  at  its  best  when  AA  enters  the  scene;  their  support  of  Megan 
at  all  times  is  remarkable  and  the  people  who  became  Megan’s  sponsors  and 
support  system  deserve  our  respect.  It  was  they  who  went  with  her  on  the 
journey  to  recovery  every  step  of  the  way,  one  day  at  a time,  and  it  was 
they  who  brought  her  back  from  the  brink. 


Books  on  this  subject  are  too  comaion;  one  can  imagine  the  pressures 
which  add  to  the  initial  woes  of  home,  family  relationships,  self-image. 
The  outsider  who  has  not  been  there  can  hardly  imagine  the  depths  of 
despair  and  the  need  for  drink  to  fill  the  empty  hours,  to  be  able  to 
survive  the  various  holiday  occasions.  But  Megan  did  overcome  and  she 
is  here  to  tell  the  tale;  her  book  may  not  be  the  best  in  terms  of  style 
or  language  but  her  effort  and  her  courage  should  be  an  example  to  all  in 
need  of  inspiration  and  strength.  We  wish  her  well  and  continued  success. 

Robert  L.  Lehman 
New  York,  New  York 
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THE  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 
551  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


presents 


\(oca  f J|(rts  ^1•  s«1116k 

RAYMOND  BEEGLE 
Artistic  Director  and  Pianist 
KATHERINE  C־  DAVIDSON,  Soprano 
MARY  ANN  HART,  Mezzo-Soprano 
GREGORY  MERCER,  Tenor 
PAUL  ROWE,  Baritone 


by  arrangement  with 
Columbia  Artists  Management,  Inc. 


Sunday,  May  5th,  1985 
3 P.M. 
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Program. . . 


Leo  Delibes 


Lakme  

Flower  Duet 


Gaetanno  Doiiizetti 


Elixer  of  Love  

Una  Furtiva  Lagrima 
Obligato 


Die  Fledermaus Johann  Strauss,  Jr, 

Drinking  Song 
Orlofsky's  Song  ^ 

Adele 's  Laughing  Song 
Little  Brother  Little  Sister 


Eine  Nacht  in  Venedig Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 

Geschichten  aus  dem  Wienerwald 


COLUMBIA  ARTISTS  MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
Personal  Direction:  DAVID  V.  FOSTER 
Associate:  Miriam  Sokol 
165  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


Fidelio 


Mir  ist  so  Wunderbar 

The  Magic  Flute Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Ein  Vogelfaenger 
Pa  -pa  ךxנ  -papageno 

The  Barber  of  Seville Gioacchino  Rossini 

Ecco  Ridente 
Berta's  Aria 

Zitti,  zitti,  piano,  piano 

Rigoletto Giuseppi  Verdi 

Giovanna,  ho  deh  rimorsi 
Signor  ne  principe 
Bella  Figlia  dell'amore 


INTERMISSION 


CONCERT  COMMITTEE 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Co  -Chairman 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Feist 
Co  -Cha  i rperson 

Mrs.  Sheila  Klein 
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Ex  Officio 


'i'ix 

׳י- 


Mr. Paul  A.  Kohlmann 
President 

Cantor  Frederick  C.  Herman 
Ms.  Vera  Oppenheim 


e4.׳  v^(Lr  ^ 


(w4^^' 
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The  Concert  Committee  thanks  all  the  volunteers, 
members  and  friends  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle 
who  helped  to  make  this  event  a success. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON’S  LETTER 

To  the  Hebrew  Congregation  in  New  Port,  Rhode  Island: 

Gent  lernen 

While  1 receive  with  much  satisfaction  your  address  replete  with  expressions  of  affection 
and  esteem:  1 rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  I shall  always  retain  a grateful 
remembrance  of  the  cordial  welcome  1 experienced  in  my  visit  to  New  Port  from  all  classes  of 
Citizens. 

The  reflection  on  the  days  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  are  past  is  rendered  the  more 
sweet  from  a consciousness  that  they  are  succeeded  by  days  of  uncommon  prosperity  and 
security.  If  we  have  wisdom  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  with  which  we  are  now 
favored,  we  cann^t_fail,  under  the  just  administration  of  a good  government  to  become  a 
great  amThappy  people.־  ~ 

TheXitizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  a right  to  applaud  themselves  for  hav- 
ing  given  to  mankind  examples  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  a policy  worthy  of  imitation. 

All  possess  alike  liberty  of  conscience  and  immunities  of  citizenship.  It  is  now  no  mgrg^ 
that  toleration  is  spoken  of^s  if  it  was  bv  the  indulgence  of  one  class  of  peo^eTThat  another 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  natural  rightsj  ForhappITy  the  governmentof  the  United 
Stales,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecUTioh  no  ass1sta_nce.,requires  only  that  they 
who  live  under  its  protection  should  demean! hemselveTks  good  citizens,  in  givi^g־זדo^^  all  oc^ 
casions  their  effectual  support. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  frankness  of  my  character  not  to  avow  that  I am  pleasea 
wi^lh  your  favorable  opinion  of  my  administration,  and  fervent  wishes  for  my  felicity. 

Mav  the  children  of  the  Stock  of  Abraham,  who  dwell  in  this  land,  continue  to  merit  and 
enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other  inhabitarits,  while  every  one  shall  sit  in  safety  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  make  him  afraid. 

May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  scatter  light  and  not  darkness  in  our  paths,  and  make  us  all 
in  our  several  vocations  useful  here,  and  in  his  own  due  time  and  way  everlastingly  happy. 

G Washington. 


(NOTE:  It  was  the  Congregation,  in  its  letter  to  Washington,  which  first  used  the  striking 
characterization  of  our  government  as  one  ”which  to  bigotry  gives  no  sanction,  to  persecution 
no  assistance.  ”In  reply,  Washington  rejects  the  undemocratic  concept  of  ”toleration  ”for  the 
democratic  one  of  equality.) 


mind,  and  these  will  raise  their  little  heads  to  his  own  surprise  and  present  themselves  asser- 
tively.  Then  he  will  be  forced  to  admit:  “These  are  my  favorites.’’ 

Surely  they  will  include  the  shortest  Mishnah  of  all,  the  last  of  the  fifth  chapter  in  Pirke 
Abolh,  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers:  “Ben  He  He  used  to  say:  according  to  the  effort  is  the 
reward.’’ 

Can  anything  so  valuable  be  squeezed  into  so  short  a phrase?  The  joy  of  this  Mishnah!  It 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  a hundredfold,  a thousandfold!  ^ 

One  of  the  bitterest  of  all  pills  to  swallow  is  disappointment.  You  have  worked,  hard  and 
laboriously.  You  put  time  and  effort  into  it,  “blood,  sweat  and  tears,’’  and  have  not  spared 
yourself.  And  when  you  have  done  it  all,  then  you  find  that  it  was  in  vain.  It  is  not  accepted.  It 
will  not  be  used.  You  did  not  succeed.  Your  voice  went  unheard,  your  song  unsung,  your 
writing  unread.  It  hurts.  ' 

But  now,  look  at  the  Mishnah:  “According  to  the  effort  is  the  reward.’’  This  means:  with 
G’d  not  the  result  counts,  but  the  effort;  not  the  success,  but  the  work.  And  He  rewards  ac- 
cordingly.  Is  this  not  wonderful,  truly  wonderful? 

Here  is  another  gem:  “Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Pazi  and  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi  said  in  the 
name  of  Bar  Kapporo:  G’d  carefully  collects  and  keeps  all  the  tears  which  we  shed  for  a good 
person  [who  passed  away)’’  (Talmud  Shabbos  105b). 

What  sublime  comfort  is  contained  in  this.  When  our  heart  bleeds  in  sadness  and  sorrow, 
the  tears  flow.  No  pen  can  describe  the  anguish  of  a tear,  no  artist  can  portray  the  .m׳sery 
packed  in  each  salty  drop.  They  flow,  those  bitter  secretions,  and  with  them  a part  of  our  very 
b;ing  seems  to  go  to  waste. 

Not  so!  There  is  One  Who  treasures  our  tears.  Who  lovingly  strings  them  into  a spark- 
ling,  crystal-clear  necklace.  Nothing  is  lost,  nothing  is  wasted,  life  — all  phases  of  it  — is  lull 
of  purpose. 

These  are  some  of  my  favorite  things. 

Rabbi  Shlomo  Kahn 
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iTHODUCT 

General 

. it  seems  we  cant  get  away  f*rm  the  Holoc;  alt  ho  some 
may  keep  on  trying 

* recently  the  TV  series  on  Wallenberg,  wth  its  enom 
audience  A the  idea  wbdeh  ■jaeAiyA>t!d  the  wiiij.ing  of  .tb 
dim  in  first  place ,*^Xndic  that  the  producers 
are  nt  only  people  who  wld  watch  a series  like  ths 


lie 


3 bt  also  invest  in  order  to  make  it  a^comraej’cial  st^cc 
which  ought  to  say  somethir^lj^^ 

4 furthr,  a recent  bk  tangential  to  holoc  receivd  wide 
acclaim  & justifiably  so*  David  S Wyman's  "The  Aband 
of  the  Jews"  which  dls  nt  wth  Nz  bt  wth  Am  indifferl 

B Specific 

1 in  due  course,  Wiesel  will  get  anothr  medal  frm  Pres 
of  US;  the  Holoc  musexim  ־Msiwe  in  DC  being  negotiated 
apd  even  here,  Cuomo  & Koch  agreed  to  a site  & plan• 
-״?it  seems  almost  as  if,  despitejthe  passage  of  yrs,  a 
sentiment  fr  remembrance  is  retained; evidence  pts 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  lead  Univ  ar  country,  cours- 
/ps  on  Holoc  are  oversubscribed 

^yth,  for  whatever  reason*  A - 1 Uankf  111  ly  1151  nt  a psych 
are  preoccupied  wth  the  theme  & despite  the  passage 
of  time,  it  has  nt  yet  become  anc  hist" 

4 thankfully,  we  who  one  time  thought  that  Holoc^•^ 
would  be  akin  to  Inquis  & Crusades,  th(^  is:  pushed 
into  backgrnd  in  matter  of  few  yrs,  have  been  proven 
to  bo  wrong  in  our  assessment 

5 perhaps,  ths  augers  well  fr  the  future,  fr  nxt  gener 
BODY 

A REGAN  SENTIMENTS 

1 of  c,  the  situation  nt  as  simple  as  may  appear  at  la 
glance; b«c־  there  are  always  those^who  just  at  wrong 
-;!KL^time  say  exactly  the  wrong  thing^^O 

I 2 •till  ths  mo,  grp  of  Am  sux׳vivors  will  gathr  in  Phjj 
I ■r-t-  a o•*» ■*׳13«־>•*■ -ד■•+. h-r  o-f  a f1»w  davs  wth  usual  sueeches. 


i 


fr  a get-togethr  of  a few  days  wth  usual  speeches, 

films  & exhibits  nnil י“■— • ■ ן  ■ 

forget — the  p a e% 

3 fehs  nt  only  the  oblig  of  the  2nd  generation  bt 
recently  I receivd  lettr  frm  Eimest  Michel  asking 
whethr  I wld  again  se1*ve  as  part  of  Exec  Brd  which 
indie  that  more  activ  to  come 
44י^  least  of  which  wll  be  dodlc  of  iqy^/sum  in  DC,  to 
i /'which  our  cong  will  eventually  give  tfeir  tapes  frm 
V which  our  own  Holoc  bk  was  culled 

e 

grp  met  two  yrs  ago  In  DCj  Pres  was  at  hand  to  assu 
the  survivors,  at  1st  meet  of  its  kind  in  Am,  that 


similar  episodes  of  destruct  nevr  happen  again,  tht 
Israel  always  be  given  preferrd  treatment  flags 
wavd!,  cheers  loud  & long,  Nancy  Ikd  good  I 

5 bt  now  Pres  said  wrong  thing,  again,  & just  at  wrng 
1 time:^  he ^ill  nt  go  to  Dachau  fr  a numb  of  reasons 

¥0־*^  r ו ר i n (2־  I to  Ik  to  future,  etc* 

6 bt^more:  bec"so  few  left ’׳of  that  generation  & thus 
hardly  pays  to  mark  the  place  or  events;  quote:  "I 
felt  that  since  ^erm  people  have  very  few  alive  tht 
remembr  even  the  war  & cert  none  of  them  who  were  a 
dults  & paa^ticipat  ed  in  any  way”  «..no  nd  to  impose 
guilt  feelings  on  them. 

7 to  be  generous:  mistaken  figures  bee  just  as  u & I 
lots  of  peoplelstill  ar  to  whom  boloc  a living  real- 
it^  & thus.  Pres  remarks  poor  taste,  as  well  as 

8 & to  these  obv  errolfeous  remarks  can  only  be  added 
.•0ן1^י׳י«ך  emb  concept  that  the  Pres  will  lay  a wreath  at 

a cem  wheie  only  Gerinn  soldiers  buried,  those  who  k 
thousands  of  our  own  soldi0רs  at  Battle  of  Bulge« 

9 that  J community  here  & in  ^urhpo  is  outraged  is  o 
and  that  Gold  Star  moth  & widovifSAaFe  appalled  & shl! 
be  hurt  byTuch  insensitivity  can  hardly  be  excused 

1 bt  that  is  just  the  )oa»e  & none  other;  I am  quite 
sure  that  Pres  nt  a bad  person  & that  if  he  thog^ht 
of  the  issue  at  all,  which  I doubt,  he  succumbd  to 

bad  j 

2 the  key  word,  time  & again  in  these  matters, 
sens”  since  we  get  the  feeling  that  Pres  is  politic 
־^ute  but  not  open  to  moral  nuancea;  he  came  to ס ע 

arena  wth  assur  I've  already  mentioned 

3 bt.  sees  np«£qGS/5®^^.on  between  that  speech  &-q^p1JUWiu 

hi  a Visit  to  Dachau;  why  not?  boo  pol» 

V^^'jjy'0'realities  dictate  otherwise  & that,  I maintain,  Ts 
the  bane  of  our  existence  as  a rel  entity« 

4 as  Jews  we  have  alwayd  been  subjeetd  to  pol  vested 
interests  & these^to  the  gd  when  holpd  us/bt  caused 
enorm  hurt  whey^^ws  conflict  wth  general  good  . ן 

5 it  is  no  diff  to^ay  than  it  ' was  in  the  15th  century] 
& what  is  even  worse:  neithr  we/nor  the  world  at 
large /seem  t^iave  grown  any  wiser  wth  passg  of  time 

6 in  all  ths,  l‘  dont  blame  offio  & reps  of  rmn  gvt, 
thr  posit- is  obv;  what  disturb■  mo  is 
of  our  /Swn  people  & no  mattr  how  often  I ra  told  tht 
I shouJ^nt  expect  diff  or  that  I naivoy  still  hope 

7 that  someone,  somewhere  in  authority  will  leamlAm 
nt  insens  to  nd  fr  reconcil^etween  pol  powers  but 

.;>AMthd  idea  of  seeing  Pres  of  US  in  front  of  graye^ 
h ^ which  SS  insigniaTls  really  t^  י )L  i 


I 


ז 


/ 


r 

8 I wld  ur^e  each  of  u tp  write  note  to  WhH»  urgi;1ß  ^ 
ס^י  cancel  the  apנזeamc^e^  the  fact  tha^  he 

the  visit  wth  one  to  a Syn  or  even  to  Dachau,  nt 


9 Pres  should  go  to  Dachau  fr  moral  reasns  nt  boo  of 
pol  expediency!  >׳C  <iu^x 

CONCLUSION 
A General 

1  the^'insens  I mentn  is  nt  confined  to  DC  alone  altho 
there”  it ' is  worse  since  moral  leadership  should  orig 
in  nation's  capital 

2'lnsens^'as  Dr*  ^ilb1*mant /*holoo  began  in  19^1#  did  nt 
happen,  figures  vastly  eJ^|!Cag,  nt  6 bt  1!  mill  d due 
to  N2j  Am  employm  shield^ of  Nz  war  crim  & as  M*  H 
pt  out  Am  inertia  in  prosec  & deport  thr  kind,  fall- 
ing  into  trap  of  different  re  labr  & d camps 

3 examples  old  be  multiplied  ad  nauserjun,  they  are  ther 
fr  all  to  see  & u know  them  as  well  as  I 


4 can  offr  no  solution  to  any  of  these  issues  except  t 
use  my  posit  here  as  a stimulus  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  remember;  whet hr  we 
forgive  is  mattr  of  indiv  conscience  but  to  remember 
is  a tiniversal  given  & nds  be  emph  fnn  yr  to  year• 

ז Specific 

1 Yom  HaShoah  is  diff  frm  our  observ  of  Kr  on  Nov  9th;! 
the  burn  of  Syn  relates  to  Grran  Jewry  almost  exolusi׳^ 
but  ths  day^s  observance  is  aoknowl  in  aTinbst  every 
J oomravinity  throughout  the  world 

2 sev  times  in  past  yrs,  membrs  approachd  me  to  elim 
observ  such  as  the  2 Ive  mentnd,  or  at  least  one ; ~ wh; 
nd  to  observe  both  KNacht  & Yom  Shoah? 

3 bee  cant  bring  myself  to  elim  either;tw  do  nt  commeti 
same  episodes  & are  related  only  re  bestiality  of  Nz 
inhumanity  *d1^B*eiai»Jae׳bewiPXK•  XUk. 

4 perhaps  some  mb«  have  *'enough  re  Holoe  & I respot  thr 
feeling  bee  they  feel  they  have  no  nd  to  be  reminded 
again  & again  of  the  hurtt.  & what/whom  they  have  103׳ 

5 still,  ths  svunmr  I will  visit  Dachau  & Terezln  nt  be 
cause  prof  expej^ent  bt  bee  can  nt  do  othrwise  & liv 
wth  myself.  Cert,  othr  ways  to  spend  my  time  bt  to 
be  near  these  places  & nt  pay  respect  or  say  K,•.  a 
contradict  in  terms 

6 that  is  why.  Pres  action  so  shameful  & why  we  nd  to 
oont ; if  Pres  shows  no  moral  leadership  in  ths  regrd 
up  to  to  remind  him  that  we  can  nt  stand  by  idly 
or  remain  silent  while  bid  & lives  of  our  relatives 
ci^^  frm  marked  & unmarkd  graves* 
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PESACH:  1st  Day 

INDKODUCT 

permit  me  to  *Sedr^^a  ver^  ^ppy^PesLh^^^ 

that  fam  & friends  came  togethr  in  a p ,«asn 

naval,  which  is  reallr  of  the  essence  *יי* 

11?ir:rihrsÄnr־:^e:5^’T. 

tl״nt”fti־:':/?Ht'’'sp?t??'cov  add  later  at  «t.  Sin 

®ד  !rtt^^then  a gd  time  of  the  year;  we  have  the  ch 
or  ^Ich  abt  usf-we  raise  the  cups  of  wine,  we  sx״ 

and  we  eat  as^a  sign  of  his  freedom  and 

2 the  reader  ^^®®^.ines  as^^  ptSection,  is  fr  Elijah 

+ Ilk*' in” through  the  open  door  & announce  Messia 

3 raving  f״*»! ” .^^^.־־,::r^rldt 

5r  “anr:־r’i־־‘Ätrt״H־^״״iy'v״־t ״ .־-Pia.  - 

BODY 

*1  !fifth*  kind  of  world,  as  ״ f 1 •׳י ״^»*”"« 

til  abt-us  if  we  but  take  *»e  tnouble  to  look,  as 

־ it  is  furrwitntrerno 

“״״rt  in:“״:a“s  tctf  r״ti״«.rbi11.  p״d— 

^ ״thii“frwrr״tr  ttirtr  !rrtottt^tf  p־a־r 

to  Justice  ano  v״  L4 «h  I am  paraphrasing  frm 

.4  it  is  a shining  oaner  & they  too  are  dis 

la  times,  a very  c^seihr  paper,  « ^ «y  4sn1t  sol 
4 11־״«d  & write  wth  heavy  irony  ;bee  just  ij(n_t  soi 
a ,,  - . m-i  serva  in  hunger,  wthou 

‘ 5 י millions  of  our  »X*  1״ ״ "<׳יht  or  heat  & 

homes!  they  shiver  fr  lack  ״f  !,opi 

they  become  ever  more  desperate  ^ ««01  disea* 

which  is  the  greatest  & most  seriou 

6 what  pres  states  may  apply  to  some  bt  ^ 

all  or  even  major  of  Americans;  he  is  painting 

״make-believe״  world 

7 1r:rtht  T^lly  it־  Oi־־״  *ti״  iVnCf  ‘ 

' * ״ ■4 - לwe  are  suffering  frm  an  except  hißh 

?rrof  mixd-m  bt  that  there  is  a !vise  of  anti-sem 
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so  obv  and  a rise  of  neo-Nazi  grps  so  pervasive,  as 
only  recently  pointed  out  again  tTm  this  pxi^pit  by 
Eiiz  Holtzman,  that  the  idealized  structure  we  have 
in  our  minds  re  ■Am  J fam  is  abt  to  unravel 

8 if  that  were  not  sufficient,  the  shift  in  J sentlmnl 
vis-a-vis  Israel  threatens  the^image  nt  only  world- 
wide  bt  within  ourselves*  many  find  it  harder  all  tt 
time  to  coine^ to  terras  wth  Isr  conflict  in  Leb 

9 which  affects  the  pride  they  used  to  feel  as  Jews 

when  Isr  was  victorious;  what  now,  when  Isr  strength 
is  in  question?  ז 

0 the  J family  is  nt  as  secure  nr  as  peaceful  nor  as 
united  as  we  mlglit  wish,  viewing  the  situation  at 
1st  glance  & iSf  reflects  Am  society  in  many  ways, 

B IDENTITY 

1 ths  brings  me  to  the  seond  problm  we  face  in  our  tis 
and  one  which  we  might  well  discuss  under  the  rubri< 
of ''questions"  as  these  predominate  at  ths  seasn  of  ya 

2 we  ask  all  sorts  of  quost,^bth  yoiang  & old,  at  ^edrt 
■pt  I want  to  pos®  more  inclusive  euest,  in  line  al8< 
wth  picture  I*ve  drawn  of  Am  J family;  e,g,  Nho  Jew 

3 we  hear  ths  quest  debated  endlessly  in  Kenessev,  a— 
mong  ortho  & ultra-ortho  in  Jerus  just  as  the  debat ' 
rages  among  the  various  grps  here*  ortho:  bm  of  a 

J mothr  whereas  lib*  trad  spks  of  fat  hr ־ ־  eithr  way 

4 I have  *mderst anding  fr  bth  pts  of  v &,  of  c,  more  | 

so  fr  lib  orient  bt  amidst  all  of  ths  legal  bicker-! 
ing,  think  that  we  are  missing  the  pt * question  of 
"who  Jew"  ought  to  be  applied  as  well  to  those  who 
are  teth  ^ inolinatlojju  alre^y  safely  em- 

shrined  in^JT^ld^A  Quesf^oes  ^houl<r  go  deeper* 

5 are  u still  a Jw  i*  1^0  assoc  wth  Jud  at  all?  _nt  go  i 
to  Syn  bt  also  do  not  assoc  yrself  wth  base  *anit  ofj 
J faith*  a Minyan?  Are  u J if  noth  to  charity?  do  ^ 
nt  give  J educ  to  yr  ch  & you  nö~J  culture  at  all?  ! 

6 *a»e  u J i^  no  encouragement  to  J causes,  nu  underst 
fr  J feelings,  fr  J needs;  or  the  reverse*  are  u a j 
J if  u 80  closd  up  that  as  we  do  gd  fr  people  in  nd 
we  include  non-J  as  well? 

7 what  does  it  mean  to  be  a J these  days?/ how  define, 
who  is  to  be  included?  B-Gs  son  m a non-J,  BGs  grch! 

־ Vt  -fit/i^-ch  a Jew?  we  are  go 

ing  firm  ridiculous  bickering  to  the  ^surd  ! 

8 fr  in  add  to  all  the  legalities,  Jewishness  is  or 
ought  to  bo  more  than  a raattr  of  birth  bt,  rather,  ; 
a matter  ef  ־iilfe,  of  living,  of  attitude  & mentaiit 

^^^sfi»d־the  quest  is  nt  a theoretiol  legal  issue  bt  our' 
survival  here  & now  as  a faith,  as  a dynamic  force. 
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9 as  a people  who  dd  not  at  ths  season  of  the  year  go 
frth  dispersed  thru  neglect נ ס^  iner 

A tia  bx^[^|nold  toget  h3%  as  ä remembrance  of  E 

vTCaj^e  told  time  & again  in  *^^orah  & othr  bks  of  r trad 

CONCLUSION 

A General  ^ 1 

1 am  trying  to  pt  out  that  the^liberation'assoc  wth  P 
is  nt  synonymous  wth  anarchy;  that  freedom  frm  slaV. 
does  nt  give  us  license  to  throw  away  every  restrain 

2 wo  are  nt  living  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds ^ 
no  mattr  how  idealistic  it  may  appear  fr  one  eve  of 
the  yr  or  how  ideal  it  may  sound  frm  the  lips  of  sora! 
ofour  electd  officials  ^ 

often— tban-no^t-a^  aalf~eerving^j*^tbr  than 
s^^v^  o*»  tbe  pe^le;\j  u ^£mi_^n  natl  TY-'whitewas 
1118  of  our  sooiety\^when  they  are  otTVious  to  the  nak 
ed  yye  in  hungry  & homeless  & cfarsed  we  dj^ ly 

4 cant  unity  of  J fam  if  our  numbl^S^aj?e״  oftn- 

stantly^SäEsmCd  by,  unprincipled  clergy  and  by  vjcar- 
iou«*lar-Jud*  we^^~^^V•^  vict  nt  in  offing 

5 and,  finally,  freedm  & being  at  ease  in  "Zion  can  not 
be  erabracd  if  we  atre  not  even  clear,  in  terms  of 
daily  life  & experience.  Just  who  is  a Jew, ^ what  de- 
fines  us  beyond  the  accident  of  birth  over  which  we 
have  absolutely  no  control 

B SpBcifio 

1 therefore,  Pesach  imposes  with  its  freedom  certain 

מ ruj^es,  regulations,  guidelines,  principes,  ideals^Ä־ 

^Lftj^naii  nt  st-,nd  in  a vaccum  or  in  idealizd  posture 

2 rather־^ — bheee -reuet  ^e  ambracd  by  us  as  real- 

itjes  to  bo livd,  txx.he  nui'tured,  to  be  affirmed  tim 

^,and  a4;s1An,  nut  Just  fr  ths  night  at  ths  ^ time  bt 
throughout  the  yeau7 

/3*^JasÖÄ׳'at  ths  s<^Mn  eVen  rapre  so  as  w^\m^e  forward 
in  time  tVcpt^  face  td־cf^d  wth  spiri j^ovenent ,no^ 

V Just  50  d^y^away  >>begii;ning  7 wks  ־^Ihs  evening. 

4 liberation^'fr«edom  do  nt  stand  in  !sol  at  ion/ nor  do 
we/  the  ideals  are  no  more  than  camofla^  xinless  we 
Understand  and  deal  with  the  reality « **that , I be— 

11 eve,  is  our  oblig  & our  duty  at  onset  of  P observ. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab.,  Sat־',  A.M. , April  6,  1985 
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Carter,  Angela 
Nights  At  the  Circus 
Viking,  295p.,  $15.95 

This  fantasy -extravaganza  of  violence  and  superlatives 
is  told  from  the  viewpoint  of  Fewers,  billed  as  the  “Cockney 
Venus,”  “Helen  of  the  High  Wire,”  the  most  famous  aerial- 
iste  of  turn  of  the  century  London.  “This  Helen  launched 
a thousand  quips,  mostly  on  the  lewd  side.”  She  tells  her  life 
story  to  date  in  the  first  third  of  the  book  to  Jack  Walser, 
reporter  for  a New  York  newspaper,  who  intends  to  do  a 
series  on  Great  Humbugs  of  the  World.  She  is  voluble  for 
eight  hours  in  a style  that  is  a combination  of  cockney  and 
gutter  language,  mingled  with  mythological  and  Shakespear- 
ian  allusions. 

Of  unknown  parentage,  Fewers  was  adopted  by  Lizzie 
(now  her  maid),  who  had  just  lost  her  own  child.  Lizzie  did 
general  housework  in  a brothel,  presided  over  by  a one-eyed 
madam  called  Nelson.  The  whores  were  all  kind  and  gentle 
to  the  waif.  From  age  seven  to  fourteen  she  posed  in  an  al- 
cove  as  cupid.  At  fourteen  she  became  a hunch  back  and 
sprouted  feathered  wings.  Until  she  was  seventeen  she  posed 
as  the  Winged  Victory  with  a sword.  After  Nelson’s  death, 
she  was  forced  to  become  the  Virgin  Whore  in  Madame 
Schreck’s  Museum  of  woman  monsters,  a chamber  of  hor- 
rors,  only  to  be  sold  to  middle-aged,  demented  Rosencrantz, 
seeking  the  elixir  of  youth  by  sacrificing  a young  girl  on  the 
first  of  May.  She  escaped  from  this  death  by  flying  out  the 
front  door  and  over  tree  tops  to  the  safety  of  Lizzie’s  rela- 
tives’  home  in  Battersea.  Recently  as  an  aerialist,  she  had 
toured  Europe.  “Everywhere  she  went,  rivers  parted  for  her, 
wars  were  threatened,  suns  eclipsed,  showers  of  frogs  and 
footwear  were  reported  in  the  press  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
gave  her  a skipping  rope  of  egg-shaped  pearls,  which  she 
banked.” 

Now  she  had  a six -figure  contract  with  Colonel  Kear- 
ney’s  Circus  for  a Grand  Tour  of  Russia,  Siberia,  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  The  circus  boasted  an  oracular  pig,  danc- 
ing  tigers,  literate  chimps,  trained  elephants,  and  a band  of 
sad-eyed  clowns.  Walser,  who  had  always  wanted  to  run 
away  to  a circus,  decided  to  study  it  as  a journalist  and  write 
for  his  paper  a series  from  the  inside.  He  wheedled  from 
Kearney  a job  as  an  apprentice  clown. 

More  than  an  extravaganza  of  humbugs,  this  book  is  a 
panegyric  on  women’s  liberation.  It  is  social  satire  that  ranges 
from  women’s  enslavement  in  houses  of  ill  fame  to  Mignon’s 
abuse  by  the  Strong  Man  to  the  band  of  women  escaping 
from  prison  to  found  a female  Utopia  in  Siberia.  The  book 
closes  on  New  Yrea’s  Eve,  1899,  and  the  new  century  is, 
according  to  Fewers,  to  usher  in  a day  when -“the  dolls’ 
house  doors  will  open,  the  brothels  will  spill  forth  their  pris- 
oners,  the  cages,  gilded  or  otherwise,  all  over  the  world,  in 
every  land,  will  let  forth  their  inmates  singing  together  the 
dawn  chorus  of  the  new,  the  transformed-”  world. 

Suspense  is  maintained  at  a high  pitch  throughout  the 
narrative,  and  the  style  is  florid. 

Carter,  British  author,  has  six  other  novels  to  her  credit 
besides  short  stories,  a work  of  ninfiction,  and  a screen  play. 

EUGENIA  SCHMITZ  is  Professor  of  Library  Science  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin- Oshkosh. 

Cook,  Robin 
Mindbend 

Putnam’s,  368p.,  $15.95 

Once  again  Robin  Cook  preys  upon  people’s  fear  of 
the  medical  world.  Not  since  Coma  has  a novel  of  such  start- 


of  her  trip  is  to  survey  the  area  and  investigate  historical 
evidence  for  a film  about  the  Black  Plague  that  raged  through 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  killed  over  one-tlrird 
of  its  population.  But  Andrea  uses  this  assignment,  instead, 
to  block  out  her  past  and  to  stifle  her  longing  for  her  former 
country.  As  the  days  pass  Andrea  begins  to  see  that  a per- 
sistent  denial  of  her  origins  will  not  help  her  to  solve  the 
problems  which  she,  a black  living  in  a white  world,  must 
face.  Tliis  truth  is  confirmed  and  compounded  by  Mandla, 
a black  activist  whom  Paul  sends  to  help  Andrea,  whose  life 
is  a constant  struggle  to  face,  and  to  destroy  those  problems. 
His  presence  awakens  Andrea’s  heart,  mind,  and  spirit  and 
forces  her  to  a realization  about  herself,  and  about  what  she 
left  behind. 

The  Wall  Of  the  Plague  tells  the  story  of  a black  wo- 
man’s  search  for  acceptance  in  a society  whose  laws  and  re- 
strictions  are  designed,  not  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  but 
to  deny  them  to  a particular  group.  It  is  the  tale  of  a society 
that  builds  walls  of  fear  and  hate;  walls  which  divide,  op- 
press,  and  kill  those  who  are  different.  Brink’s  use  of  the 
image  of  the  Plague,  a fourteenth  century  European  epidemic, 
brings  to  life  the  horrors  of  apartheid,  a twentieth  century 
South  African  scourge.  This  novel  provides  the  reader  both 
with  interesting  historical  facts  and  disturbing  revelations 
about  life  in  a repressed  society;  both  then,  and  now. 

SHEILA  GILBRIDE,  The  University  of  Scranton. 

Butler,  Robert  Olen 
On  Distant  Ground 
Knopf,  245p.,  $14.95 

Captain  David  Fleming,  Army  Intelligence  officer 
during  the  Vietnam  campaign,  is  now  back  in  the  states, 
married  and  expecting  his  first  child,  when  he  finds  himself 
court-martialed  for  “aiding  the  enemy.” 

During  the  trial  David’s  son  is  born,  David  Junior  in 
every  detail.  The  birth  was  a wonderful  event  for  David,  but 
it  too  became  an  unsettling  influence  in  his  life.  His  reflec- 
tions  about  his  son  led  Fleming  on  a long  series  of  associa- 
tions,  a game  his  mind  continually  played  with  him.  These 
associations  led  David  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a son 
in  Vietnam  also. 

The  weight  of  David’s  reaction  to  the  trial  was  as 
tough  on  his  wife,  Jennifer,  as  it  was  on  David.  David’s  addi- 
tional  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  another  son  strained  the 
marriage  to  the  breaking  point.  David  finally  declared  to 
Jennifer  that  he  was  sure  he  had  a son  in  Vietnam  and  was 
determined  to  letuni  theie  to  discover  the  truth. 

Will  Jennifer  endure  the  frustration,  loneliness  and 
strain  of  life  with  David?  Even  if  she  does  learn  to  live  with 
the  possibility  of  another  son  and  David’s  sure  conviction, 
how  can  she  be  sure  what  David’s  feelings  for  her  and  their 
son  will  become? 

Will  David’s  desire  to  return  to  Vietnam  be  feasible, 
even  if  he  isn’t  imprisoned?  The  North  Vietnamese  are  clos- 
ing  in  on  Saigon  even  while  the  trial  is  in  process  and  there 
is  little  guarantee  he  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  states  any- 
way. 

Robert  Butler  weaves  the  answers  to  these  questions 
into  intricate,  well  organized,  flashback  writing  creating  a 
fascinating  series  of  events  that  holds  your  attention,  with- 
out  the  confusion  often  associated  with  the  flashback.  As 
the  story  unfolds  there  are  but  a few  times  when  you  feel 
it  had  to  be  forced  a bit  to  make  it  flow  smoothly  to  its 
conclusion. 

FRANCIS  CURTIS,  University  of  Scranton. 
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as  he  experiences  it  in  his  small  town,  school,  house,  exis- 
tence. 

The  descriptive  powers  of  the  author  are  awesome,  es- 
pecially  to  one  who  has  shared  some  of  her  sights  and  sounds. 
How  can  one  improve  on  this  one  sentence?  “Deven  shook 
his  head  contemptuously  and  they  walked  on  down  the  sari 
lane  where  lurid  Japanese  nylon  saris  covered  with  octopi 
and  spiders  of  flower  patterns  and  nets  of  gold  and  silver 
embroidery  Hashed  from  doorways  like  gaudy  but  shimmer- 
ing  prostitutes  propositioning  the  passer-by,  while  the  rich, 
soft,  traditional  silks  were  folded  and  stacked  in  sober,  ma- 
tronly  bales  at  the  back.”  Passages  such  as  this,  which  make 
images  come  to  life,  abound  and  illumine  almost  every  page. 

It  is  a deceptively  simple  story,  beautifully  told.  Are 
we  not  all  at  the  mercy  of  unexplained  or  unexplainable 
phenomena,  of  events  beyond  our  lives?  They  are  beyond 
our  comprehension  and  outside  of  our  skein  of  knowledge. 
And  we  are  of  the  west,  the  most  modern  of  societies;  how 
much  the  more  so  those  of  the  east  where  we  deal  not  with 
the  “third”  world  but  with  another  world  of  culture,  cus- 
tom,  speedy  patterns  of  relationship,  attitudes  toward  life 
and  the  living!  In  Custody  is  a story  that  will  make  us  reflect; 
isn’t  that  the  purpose  of  a good  book? 

ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  New  York  City. 

Devine,  Laurie 

Saudi 

Simon  & Schuster,  464p.,  S 1 7.95 

Melodrama  is  known  by  its  sensational  events  and 
leaves  us  with  surprise:  a happy  ending.  Often,  on  stage,  it 
is  surrounded  by  appropriate  music.  Readers  of  tliis  novel 
will  have  to  supply  the  music  but  everything  else  fits  the  bill. 
Packed  with  the  sensational  and  with  myriad  twistings  of 
plot  it  finally  ends  in  the  Saudi  desert  with  a happy  sunset. 
It  stretches  credibility  to  the  limit,  but  that’s  the  fun  of  the 
melodramatic. 

It’s  a long  story  covering  years  from  1938  almost  to 
the  present.  Tom  Shannon  is  an  American  worker  for  Aram- 
CO.  After  the  birth  of  a daughter  whom  they  name  Sunny 
for  the  desert  sky,  her  mother  Sally  dies  in  a sea  tragedy.  As 
terrible  as  is  such  a loss,  guilt  overcomes  Tom  Shannon  be- 
cause  Abdullah  A1  Murrah  might  have  been  saved.  He  slips 
into  a dark  Irish  morbidity  which  sends  his  infant  child  back 
to  America  while  he  exorcizes  himself. 

Sunny  is  all  that  the  name  implies:  beautiful,  bright, 
energetic.  She  wonders  about  the  strange  love  of  a father 
whose  presence  is  felt  only  through  gilts,  eventually  an  Arab- 
ian  horse.  For  Sunny  is  filled  with  the  romance  of  Lawrence 
of  Arabia.  And  while  in  College  she  meets  sons  of  Abdullah 
adopted  by  her  father  to  relieve  his  conscience.  Muhammad 
" and  Rashid  are  in  the  US  to  learn  its  skills  for  their  homeland. 
Muhammad  is  the  playboy ; Rashid  a very  serious  son  of  Islam. 

Sunny  slips  under  the  spell  of  both  only  to  be  sexual- 
ly  abused  by  the  former  and  to  fall  in  love  with  the  other. 
TItis  even  after  she  learns  of  another  wife  back  home.  So 
she  marries  and  returns  to  lead  the  difficult  life  of  an  Arab 
woman,  including  the  full  robes  and  veil.  She  bears  him  two 
children  but  the  descriptions  of  marriage  customs  among  the 
Saudi  people  are  gross. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important  quality  of  the  nov- 
el:  it  confronts  us  with  a culture  brutally  different.  Female 
circumcision;  arranged  marriages  with  public  proofs  of  vir- 
ginity;  stark  Islamic  law  and  punishment.  There  are  bloody 
insurrections,  intrigue  and  twists  of  plot  which  will  keep 


ling  probability  shed  light  upon  the  world  of  Health  Care. 

Adam  Schonberg,  a newly  married,  third  year  medical 
student,  takes  a job  with  a pharmaceutical  company  when 
8 his  wife  becomes  pregnant.  Adam’s  employer,  Arolen  Phar- 
maceuticals,  is  a fast  growing  subsidiary  of  a large  Multina- 
tional  Corporation. 

To  boost  sales  Arolen  invites  Doctors  on  an  all  expense 
paid  cruise  and  then  persuades  them  to  prescribe  its  line  of 
drugs.  Adam  discovers  that  the  Doctors  themselves  are 
drugged  and  then  brainwashed  in  order  to  serve  the  Com- 
pany’s  purposes.  He  then  learns  that  the  Doctors  are  not 
only  prescribing  dangerous  drugs  but  are  also  advising  un- 
necessary  operations,  namely  abortions.  These  operations 
provide  specimens  for  illicit  experiments. 

Matters  are  complicated  when  Adam’s  wife  is  advised 
to  have  an  abortion  by  the  very  doctors  who  were  enter- 
tained  by  the  Arolen  Co.  With  the  help  of  his  father,  a de- 
partment  head  in  the  F.D.A.,  Adam  realizes  that  he  needs 
concrete  evidence  to  shut  down  Arolen.  When  Adam  tries 
to  obtain  this  evidence  the  action  really  takes  off. 

Through  suspense  and  terror  Robin  Cook  gives  anoth- 
er  modern  medical  dilemma  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
Doctor-Patient  relationship  has  changed  in  the  modern  world 
and  with  this  change  problems  arose.  The  most  visible  prob- 
lern,  the  impression  that  Doctors  treat  their  patients  as 
objects  instead  of  people,  is  examined  in  this  novel.  Though 
Cook  goes  to  extremes  in  his  portrayal  of  these  Doctors,  his 
point  of  view  has  a legitimate  foundation.  Doctors  today  do 
not  treat  the  patient  as  much  as  they  treat  the  sickness.  Since 
the  introduction  of  better  and  more  sophisticated  medical 
equipment  Doctors  are  no  longer  the  comforting  men  with 
stethoscopes.  They  are  becoming  more  and  more  like  tech- 
nicians  who  repair  machines,  cold  and  impersonal. 

Though  Cook  raises  legitimate  concerns  his  novel 
reads  like  a screenplay  of  a made  for  T.V.  movie.  The 
action  is  too  far-fetched  and  the  people  are  too  naive 
to  be  real.  In  short  Mindbend  will  be  well  received  by  a 
public  that  likes  to  be  frightened  by  the  unknown. 

MICHAEL  J.  SHANAHAN,  University  of  Scranton,  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania. 

Desai,  Anita 
In  Custody 

Bessie/Harper  & Row,  204p.,  S16.95 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  spend  several  weeks  in  India 
some  years  ago  and  so  I felt  comfortable  with  the  sights, 
smells  and  relationships  of  caste  and  station  that  Mrs.  Desai 
portrays.  She  tells  the  story  of  a teacher,  poor  and  at  the 
lowest  rank  of  acceptance  in  his  school  and  department,  who 
is  given  a chance  at  fleeting  fame.  A great  poet  in  the  almost 
defunct  Urdu  language,  he  still  recites  fragments  to  the  cho- 
sen  few;  perhaps  there  is  the  opportunity  for  an  interview 
and  a magazine  article.  All  arrangements  are  made  by  a man 
with  questionable  integrity  but  the  pull  to  fame  and  the  big 
city  of  New  Delhi  are  so  great  that  our  schoolmaster  cannot 
resist. 

The  disasters  are  compounded  as  nothing  is  at  it  ap- 
pears  to  be;  the  heat  takes  its  toll  as  does  the  fact  that  the 
idol  has  clay  feet.  The  poet  is  beset  by  warring  factions  who 
will  not  let  him  live  in  peace.  The  schoolteacher  is  sucked 
ever  deeper  into  a morass  of  vanities  with  which  he  can  not 
deal;  in  addition,  he  is  lost  in  a world  of  technology,  finance 
and  local  politics  which  doom  him  to  failure.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  reader  he  is,  of  course,  not  a failure  but  a victim  of  life 
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Lecture  given  by  Rabbi  Lehman  on  Marbh  14th,  1985 

ז 

to  the  Board  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Reformed  Synagogues. 

I am  flattered  that  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  on  practical 
ways  of  caring  for  the  aging  in  our  congregations  and  in  our 
synagogues  i׳ . I must  caution  you,  however,  that  I came  to  this 
expertise  by  accident  rather  than  by  theological  background.  In  our 
time  to  do  a Mitz^^ jv^s^^^no^^nger  a theoretical  or  ethical  mandate 
but  a practical  issue. ajse"^is  obvious  need  is  now  being  served  by 
Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  organizations^^who  havey^special  groups  , 
committees,  workshops,  to  cope  with  the  issue.  Statistics  today  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  aged  whereas  20  to  25  years  ago  our  entire  concern  was 
with  the  youth.  Times  and  needs  change. 


I want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  aged  as  my  experience  grew' in  our 
^ynagogue^  setting.  We  were  located  at  161st  Street  in  Manhattan  between 
Broadway  and  Ft .Washington  Ave.  , but  over  the  course  of  years^our  people 


atteindcV 


moved  awa3t^ue  to  the  changing  neighborhood 


only  on  the  High  Holy  Days  and  for  Passover  morning.  Our  service 

ZjtfT 

remained  attractive  but  there  was  no  parking-in  our  urban  setting  and 

Z'  I _ 


even  when  we  offered  an  Oneg^our  co1?grega1i^s  were  faced  with  the 

\AJUJ  4״« 

of  being  out  too  late  in uui  TtiL  1p»iwi*jlf ייוווי ו  ■^-safety.  When  we  offered 
an  escort  service,^^  it  was  not  aepepted  and  not  possible  because  people 
wanted  to  be  taken  to  the^door.  which  made  the  waiting  individuals  very 
nervous)f.  Our  people  did  not  want  to  üörinniP  after  10:00  PM. 


-2- 


\\Some  in  our  congl^gation  never  saw  the  need  for  change  maintaining 


thatj^people  go  freely  toCarnegie  Hall  -0kat  night  ■and  , ore , hbmm  could 

^easily  come  to  synagogue.  They  did  not  that  these  two  goals 

required  different  motivations  , that  most  of  our  people  did  not  go  . . 

downtown  in  the  evening  and,  finally,  that  this  1 [1 1 did  not/^apply  to 

the  same  people.  Our  community  structure  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 


community  control  concept  of  Mayor  Lindsay.  We  are  part  of  School 

‘ ■etSKT  vou  mav  rememoer  tne  riots 

t 


District  No.  6»  you  may  remember  the  riots  )"^children  running  in  the 


. As  a consequence,  the  white  middle 


streets,  declining  school 


class  Jewish  parents  took  their  children  to  the  suburbs  en  masse  which 

that 

meant  that  our  religious  school  declined  dj^rastically  in  numbers  faut:  we 
no  longer  had  «nr  Mitzvah)|[^and  that  our  youth  groups  collapsed.  »thgg׳e^  ^ 
a^ove^  1^  years  ago^to  a new  location  , 25  blocks  Nortl^  and/v»-♦־».^ 
settled  into  a neighborhood  where  we  were  welcome  and  where  our  members 
lived  in  great  numbers.  Our  congregation  began  anew. 

All  this  meant  that^we  were  dealing  with 015 ־^  older  congregants  who  had 

N 

remained  behind  as  the  younger  generation  fled.  We  dealt  now  with 
elderly  people  who  the  new  prayer  book  ״Gates  of  Prayer" 

JIfas  too  heavy  a#  they  were  frail  ^ suffered  from  arthritis*  mani  was"heavy" 
also  because  the  new  always  presente#׳  problems  . In  addition,  the  rabbi 
had  to  +finwn  t!0  acquaint  himself  with  new  subjects  for  sermons;  the 
people  in  the  pew  who  are  in  their  sixties,  seventies,  and  eighties  are 
not  interested  in  the  question  of  abortion  as  it  is  an  issue  in  the  social 
justice  catalogue.  They  want  talks  in  terms  of  family,  life’s  goals  and 
the  resolutions  of  conflicts  . 


3 


A way  of  dealing/^and  hearing  about  their  needs  and  prioritiesVcarae  into 
focus  in  a new  adult  education  program  which  I patterned  after  some  of  the 
University  programs  for  Senior  Citizens,  We  called  it  ״The  Open 

Mind"  and began  with  20  students.  We  meet  every  Tuesday,  in  2 semesters, 
from  12  noon  until  4 PM,  iJe  have  courses  dealing  with  Jewish  History, 
Music,  Current  Events,  Literature,  and  I speak  on  the  dif  biblical  text  , 

The  program  is  self-supporting  j the  participants  pay  for  the  teachers^ 
and,  therefore,  are  very  interested  in  the  quality  of  the  instructor  as 

VU׳׳ 

well  as  their  own  participation  , In  brief,  we  gauged  the  needs  correctly 
and  now  have  a weekly  attendance  of  almost  70  individuals.  We  accept  members 
as  well  as  non -members.  We  have  demonstrated  that  education  is  vital  to 
our  people  and  that  being  old  does  not  mean  that  the  mind  stops  working. 
Still,  the  most  vital  part  of  the  ״Open  Mind"  program,  I have  found,  is  not 
even  the  study  but  lunch.  Not  the  eating,  but  the  hour  of  socia׳ii/^ity  which 
we  have  built  into  the  Jesaarae  of  study.  Of  course,  we  did  not  understand 

this  need  at  the  beginning,  but  now  know  that  socializing  builds  friend- 

OAJL 

ships  which  Ä'vital  at  this  stage  of  life.  Our  course  of  studies  starts  at 
12  noon,  but  the!  !!jiuplL  already  appear  by  11  AM;  the  same  time^gtfeagn  holds 
true  also  for  our  Sisterhood  weekly  luncheons.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  our 
people  to  arrive  an  hour^ or  an  hour  and  a half^before  a scheduled  activity 
so  that  they  have  sufficient  time  to  meet  others  (who  might  be  as  lonely) , 


The  same  pattern  holds  true  also  for  a Shabbat  Dinner  concept  which  we 
began  some  years  ago.  We  wanted  to  help  ease  the  Shabbat  loneliness  for 
perhaps  20  ׳l/mawtry  widows^  But  as  word|(  spread  mPVL  thb Jb׳lessings  we  say, 


I 

the  singing  I lead^  and  th^^^i^s idijed  meal  we  now  have  almost  200  guests 


if  not  for  the  food,  then  certainly  for 


who  attend  twic«  a year 


the  sake  of  company.  The  point  is  that  we  hav^opened  the  doors  ^ our 


Temple  and  have  watched  the  people  come  in. 


Connected  with  this  social  portion  of  the  program  is^fthat  we  schedule 
most  major  activities  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  afternoons  we  have  had 


our  maj  or 


1 


attendance  in  the  hundredsjfor  coffee  and  cake 
concerts  and  speakers  have  attracted  the  800  people  necessary  to  fill 
our  sanctuary.  In  short,  Sunda>^u.f liturnwwr»  at  3:00  is 


better  than 

Saturday  mornings  at  10:15  when  people  find  it  hard  to  get  up  out  of 
the  wamra  and  cozy  bed  where  they  feel  safe  . 

One  other  aspect  of  our  caring  for  the  aged  relates  to  the  telephone. 

I am  a telephone  person.  I call  people  especially  if  I know  that  they 
are  not  well  and  especially  on  Saturday  mornings  when  I take  the 
opportunity  to  wish  the  ailing'^Shabbat  Shalom.  (These  are  people 
home  a'^^^^^s  not  confli^^ospital  visitations).  We  have  instituted 
squads  of  interested  partners  who  call  each  other  mornings  and  evenings 
as  the  ׳Celephoaa  company  has  suggested  . We  have  gone  a stpp  further 
in  people  to  listen  carefully  as  they  make  these  calls;  for 

example,  not  simply  to  ask  whether  pju  well  but: to  nob* what  did 

you  eat  today,  did  you  have  hot  water  for  your  bath,  did  you  notice 
the  sale  at  the  nearby  supermarket,  etc.  In  this  way,  we  begin  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  people  who  are  living  alone. 

Some  years  ago ,N^J^T^ame  conA.ous  0f  another  nelX^  relation  to  a 
^snovT^TornTs  Our  people  were  isolated  and  because  of  their 


י«ץץך  were  exceptionally  fearful  of  snow  and  ice^  as  they  already  are  of 
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severe  rain  and  high  winds.  We  found  some  of  our  people  without 

food^^tf^  not^^^^iwT^  hot  meal  for  days.  How  do  we  help  them;  how 

do  the>^elp  each  other?  We  did  not  know  who  lived  where  , how  tpany 
pBBpiK  members  lived  in  one  house^  »wd/^whether  the  members  within  a house 
knew  each  other.  As  a consequence  we  prepared  a census  of  congregational 
families^  houee  by  house^  arranged  by  alphabet  with  tele<)hone  numbers. 

rneans  that  we  can  communicate  with  any  number  of  people  in  a hous^ 
even  on  a floor,  and  ask  them  to  look  in^  on  each  other , to  go  shopp<Lng 
for  basic  need^  or  to  provide  company  to  help  make  the  evening 

pass  moi^  quickly  if  such  is  the  need. 


There  are  also  physical  matters  which  stand  out  in  terms  of  the  elderly. 
I know  יfl^t  I have  been  accused  of  shouting  from  the  pulpit  and  in 
lectur^  but  I am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  pur  people  at  their  age 
are  hard  of  hearing,  ond־^ot  Üe  must  constantly  cater  to  acoustics. 
Further^ we  are  dealing  here  with  walkers  and  wheelchairs;  canes  are 
common  place.  How  many  people  are  we  excluding  because  they  cannot  walk 
the  steps^and  how  many  more  will  be  effected  by  lack  of  access  in  the 
years  to  come.  feople  do  not  want  to  be  seen  with  this 

paraphe?1alia  ; they  feel  self-conscious  and  embarrassed.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  a burden  nor  do  they  want  to  present  an  image  of  pain.  In 
this  connection  we  ^egan  a program  linking  our  congregations  with  a 
nearby  Senior  Citizens  Residence  and  Nursing  Home^on  a weekly  basis. 

We  ha^jns^AO  volunteers  who  go  on^weekly  visits  and  now  are  more  used  to 
1 . י .j s ole/-»  <-ar»  UoliM  ^hn.qe  who  come  to  us^^feel  at 


those  who  come 


’CM' 


helping-instruments^  and,  also, can 
home,  linopiyc  their  handicaps. 
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The  issue  of  these  Senior  Citizens  Centers  brings  me  to  two  related 
concepts.  First,  I have  noticed  when  I am  giving  weekly  talks  at  the 
Geriatzic  Center,  that  the  numbers  ^f  blacks  and  Hispanics  is  increasingj^ 
as  our  affluent  elderly  employ  full-time  unskilled  helpers.  How  do  we 
deal  with  their  1 1 i.llT^?  Do  we  include  them  in  discussions  of  Judaism 
or  do  we  ignore  them?  The  issue  is  easier  in  the  Geriattic  setting^  but 
I have  also  found  it  to  be  a problem  in  the  Synagogue,  sotting.  Our  High 
Holy  Day  seats  are  all  assigned  and  spoken  for  . What  do  you  do  with  the 
blacky avd  Hispanic  or  Asian  help  while  services  are  in  progress? 

(pleats  are  unavaill^able , the  spare  space  is  taken  up  by  Auxi/lary  services, 
have  a problem  as  to  where  these  people~~can  s?a^tTL  lujl  uf  luinw 
cannot  send  them  into  the  street  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  service, 
^the  issue  is  as  real  forßisterhood  functions 
^Secondly,  the  Geriatric  issue  relates  to  us  on  a personal  level.  How  do 
we  react  when  our  parents  are  ready  for  the  nursing  home?  Do  we  love  our 
parents  only  when  they  are  healthy  and  all  is  well;  how  do  we  Biove  them 
when  they  are  ill  and  ready  for  the  final  move  as  old  age••  enfeebles  them? 
The  rabbi  must  be  informed  when  the  parents  of  members  will  be  going  into 
a home  . Also,  it  would  be  well  for  a support  system  to  be  established 
not  only| to  care  for  former  members  who  are  now  in  such  a home (as  we  have 

t 

done)  but  also  a support  system^including  rabbi  and  laity,  for  all 
farailiesy^  The  feeling  of  xeifxguilt  can  be  minimized  . 


ז 


■V 

I mention  the  many  problems  because  you  wanted  practical  advice^in  dealing 
with  these  issues.  But,  of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  the  aged 
as  well.  We  operate  our  congregation  on  what  has  become  a "split-year 

'yk  


program  because  our  people  are  andljniag»-.■:««^•  aw^  from  the  city 

between  December  15th  and  March  15th.  This  requires  a schedule 

of  activities  and  there  are  different  degrees  of  expectation  and  attendance. 
Our  people  are  on  the  go  because  they  are  young  in  spirit  as  long  as  their 
mental  health  permits  them  to  take  care  of  ^mselves.  I have  led  many 
tours  (3  to  Israel,  1 to  Spain,  1 to  the  American  South,  and  last  year 
to  Three  Cities  : Jeresalem,  Venice  and  Amsterdam)  which  are  all  within  a 
2 week  period  and  it  is  the  oldest  members  of  the  tour  who  run  to  the  pool 
while  the  youngsters  are  exhausted.  In  addition,  such  side  trips 
1 day  trips  to  the  Lower  East>lde,  the  LubaWlMher  Movement,  and  Woodstock 
are  always  sold  out /»ot  to  speak  of  periodic  trips  to  Atlantic  City. 

On  a more  serious  side,  rt־-t»  one  of  the  positive"^^^  of  our  schedule  of 

« 

activity'^that  we  have  periodic  talks  not  only  on  the  obvious  subjects  such 
as  Social  Security,  Medical  and  Dental  needs,  eye  disease  etc.  but  on  the 
following  four  areas  as  well:  a)  We  have  individuals  speak  to  us  who  are 
associated  with  « Bank.siifee־  I have  found  that  many  women  are  not  able  to 
handle  their  financial  matters,  do  not  know^to  read  a bank  statement,  and 
in  some  instances  have  never  written  a check,  b)  I am  very  much  in  favor  of 
having  a lawyer  speak  to  our  people  because  there  are  still  some  individuals 
who  do  not  have  a Uill  and  whose  affairs  are  in  a terrible  condition. They 


schedule 


need  to  know  whom  they  can  trust  and  who  will  take  care  of  their  estate# 


-i- 

c)  Periodically^ I bring  someone  to  our  groups  who  dealK  with  the 
subject  of  loneliness.  We  have  many  widows  and  being  alone  creates 
״»»y  problems  especially  if  they  are  shy.  is  not  easy 


for  them  to  make Afriends . Some  are  not  able  to  rally  from  the  defeat 
of  their  partner's  death  and  they  need  all  the  help  we  can  give, 
d)  The  reverse  of  this  last  situation  also  holds  true|(in  that  dome 
people  come  to  me  asking  advice  in  terms  of  living  with  or  marrying 
an  older  person, by  this  time  usually  in  the  70^  or  8^#r.  I was 
amazed  to  discover  recently  how  many  of  our  people  ^pend  large  amounts 
of  their  time  dancing  either  at  the  local  Y , 4Ä  trips  away  to  local 
hotels^  and  even  at  Roseland  downtown. 

Finally,  when  speaking  of  activities  it  is  essential  for  us  to  under- 
stand  the  absolute  central  place  of  volunteers.  I am  referring  not 
only  to  the  retired  elderly  who  can  be  called  upon  to  stuff  end  lick 
envelopes  but  who  can  render  in  a hundred  different  ways  significant 
service  to  the  congregation.  I know  that  in  our  situation  we  could  not 

survive  without  the  volunteers  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  adding 
. to^^life.tjj.  ו We  give  them  a place  to 


a new  dimension  to'Ä  life.tjJ.  we  give  rnem  a pxa.c־ 

go  , we  involve  them  in  the  work,  we  create  loyalties  to  the  congre- 
gat ion  and  we  signal  to  the  community  once  again  that  age  is  no 
barrier  to  worthwhile  activity.  Our  Sisterhood  uses  volunteers  con- 
stantly;  they  work  3 days  a week  to  set  up  for  a Wednesday  luncheon 
and  they  are  at  work  by  8:00AM  . Our  office  is  greatly  helped  by 
volunteers  who  keep  records,  type  reports,  help  in  implementing  of  new 
ideas  so  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  existence.  At  the  moment 


\ 


the  idea  of  bringing  volunteer  grandmothers 


we  are  also. 


and  grandfathers  into  our  religious  school  setting  to  serve  as  supervisors 

d4> 

keepi%p  order  both  in  the  hallway  and  in  the  classroom. 

It  should  be  ment ioned;  1 1 T"  I 1 T,  1 1  ויחד ו  that  while  we  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  the  elderly  active  and  therefore  young  (and  I have  no  hesitation 
about  making  demands  on  the  elderly  if  I feel  that  they  are  mentally  and 
physically  capable)  there  is/|sadness^  for  the  rabbi  especially.  We  have  more 
visits  to  the  hospitals  than  most.  There  are  more  funerals , more  minyanim, 
more  visits  to  the  house  of  morning^  andyythe  loss  of  friends  whom  we  have 
learned  to  cherish.  This,  of  course,  is  the  price  we  pay  for  involvement 
on  a personal  basis. 


Let  me  summarize  then*  specific  points  I mentioned  so  that  you  can  have  a 

checklist  of  important  practical  hints  on  how  to  deal  with  the  elderly. 

1)  Telephone  squads  among  the  people 

2)  The  training  of  proper  listeners,  perhaps  by  a counselor. 

3)  House  to  house  census  of  fcbr  members  with  telephone  numbers. 

4)  The  use  of  volunteers  . 

5)  A schedule  of  talks  on  subjects  of  interest  to  that  specific  group. 

What  they  need  and  not  what  you  thinl^hey  need. 

6)  Adjust  the  microphone;  the  elderly  are  often  hard  of  hearing. 

7)  Think  canes,  walkers,  and  wheelchairs. 

8)  Think  compg^lipns  of  different  races,  faith,  creeds. 

9)  Are  you  aware  of  Nursing  Homes  in  your  area  before  you  need  to  use  them? 

10)  Is  your  rabbi  aware  of  such  needs?  Can  he  support  the  children  of  the 
elderly? 

11)  Do  you  have  daytime  programs? 

12)  How  early  do  you  open  your  doors  to  provide  an  op•«►־  and  warm  place  for 
your  people  to  gather? 

13)  Do  you  have  a Shabbat  Dinner?  Who  comes  to  it?  If  family  with  children, 
fine,  but  what  about  the  elderly?  Are  they  in  attendance;  if  not,  do  you 
know  why  not? 

I hope  that  the  above  will  be  of  help  to  you  «^/^congregational  setting♦ 

■Ln  closing  I would  like  to  refer  you  to  5 books  which  may  be  of  help 


to  you  and  your  leadership. They  should  be  read  by  you  and, perhaps,  be| 


-fr 

in  your  Temple  Library. 

1)  Cohen  and  Ganz  ״The  Middle  Ag^and  Their  Aged  Parents^;  the  other 

Generation  Gap"  published  1978 

2)  Myerhoff ,Barbara  ״Number  Our  Days"  1979 

3)  Curtin  , Sharon  ״Nobody  Ever  Died  of  Old  Age;  in  Praise  of  Old  People 

in  Outrage  at  their  Loneliness" 

I ^ ^ 0 

4)  Heschel,  Abraham  Joshua  ״To  Grow  in  published  by 

Synagogue  Count«!  of  America  , This  is  a talk  he 
gave  at  a iVhite  House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  1961 

5)  Butler,  Robert h ״ /•^׳Why  survive?  Being  old  in  America"  1975 
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Lectur«*  given  by  Kabbt  Leh?nan  on  March  I4bh,  1985 
to  the  Board  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Reform  Synagogues. 


I am  flattered  taat  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  on  practical 
ways  of  caring  for  the  agin?j  In  our  congregation  and  in  our 
synagogues.  I must  caution  you,  however,  that  I came  to  this  e^ertise 
by  accident  rather  than  by  theological  background.  In  our  time  to  do  a 
nitevali  *:or  the  elderly  is  no  longer  a theoretical  or  ethical  mandate 
alone  but  a practical  issue.  This  obvious  need  is  now  being  served  by  | 
Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  organizations  who  have  created  special  groups,^ 
committees,  workshops,  to  cope  with  the  issue.  Statistics  today  speak  in 


f 


behalf  of  the  aged  whereas  20  to  25  years  ago  our  entire  concern  was  with 
the  youth.  Times  and  neeos  change. 


I want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  ageu  as  my  experience  grew  in  our 

j 

Synagogue  setting.  We  were  located  at  16Ist  Stree);  lu  .^lauhattan  between 
Broadway  and  Ft.  Washington  Ave. , but  over  the  course  of  years  due  to  the  ' 
changing  neighborhood  our  people  moved  away.  They  attended  only  on  the 

High  Holy  Days  and  for  Passover  morning.  Our  service  remained  attractive  r 

( 

but  there  was  no  parking  lot  in  our  urban  setting  and  even  when  we 

׳ « • 

offered  an  'h^neg",  our  congregants  were  faced  with  the  fear  of  being  out  ^ 
too  late  with  a view  to  personal  safety.  When  we  offered  escort 

f 

service  it  was  not  accepted  and  oot  possible  because  people  wanted  to 
be  taken  to  the  apartment  door,  which  made  the  waiting  individuals  very 
nervous.  Our  people  did  not  want  to  be  on  the  street  after  10:00  PM. 

I 
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Soaie  ln  our  congregation  never  saw  the  need  for  cliange  maintaining  that 
as  people  go  freely  to  Carnegie  Hall  at  nlghtjthey  could  as  easily  come 
to  synagogue.  They  did  not  understand  that  these  two  goals  required 
different  motlvitdons,  that  most  of  our  people  did  not  go  downtown  In  the 
evening  and.  finally,  that  this  equation  did  not  necessarily  apply  to  the 
same  people.  Our  community  structure  was  finally  destriyed  by  the  community 
control  concept  of  !layor  Lindsay.  We  are  part  of  School  District  No.  6: 
you  may  rememter  the  riots,  the  children  running  In  the  streets,  the 
declining  school  Image.  As  a consequence,  the  whUe  middle  class  Jewish 
parents  took  their  children  to  the  suburbs  en  masse  which  meant  tnat  our 
religious  school  declined  drastically  In  naratera,  that  we  no  longer  .־.ad 
n’nai  Mltsvah,  and  that  our  youth  g'oups  collapsed,  12  years  ago,  we  moved 
to  a new  locntioa,  25  blocks  North,  and  now  settled  into  a nelgnborhood 
where  we  ware  welcome  and  where  our  members  lived  in  great  numbers.  Üur 
congregation  began  anew. 


All  this  meant  that  now  we  were  dealing  with  older  congregants  who  had 
remained  behind  as  the  younger  generation  fled.  We  dealt  n<rw  with  eloerly  | 
people  who  experienced  the  new  prayer  book  "Gates  of  Pra/er"  as  too  heavy 
because  they  were  frail  or  suffered  from  arthritis.  It  was  "heavy"  also 
because  the  new  always  presents  problems.  In  addition,  the  rabbi  had  to 
acquaint  himself  with  new  subjects  for  sermons:  the  penple  in  tl!e  pew 
who  were  Ih  their  sixties,  seventies,  and  eighties  are  nnt  Interested  in 

I 

the  question  of  abortion  as  It  18  an  Issue  In  the  social  justice  catalogue. 

i 

They  want  talks  In  terms  of  family,  life's  goals  and  >!1e  resolutions  of 

conflicts  e 
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A way  of  dealing  with  and  hearing  about  their  needs  and  priorities 
catne  into  focus  In  a new  adult  education  program  which  I patterned 
after  some  of  the  University  programs  designed  for  Senior  Citizens.  We 
called  It  *'The  Open  Mind"  and  began  with  20  students.  We  meet  every 
Tuesday,  in  2 semesters,  fro 12 .״  noon  till  4 PM.  We  have  courses  dealing 
with  Jewish  History.  Music,  Current  Events,  Literature,  and  I speak  on 
the  biblical  text.  The  program  is  self-supporting;  the  participants  pay 
for  the  teachers  and,  therefore,  are  very  interested  in  the  quality  of 
the  instructor  as  well  as  ^helr  own  participation.  In  brief,  we  gauged 
the  needs  correctly  and  now  have  a weekly  attendance  of  almost  70  indi- 
viduals.  We  accept  members  as  well  as  non-members.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  education  is  vital  to  our  people  and  thai  being  old  does  not  mean 
that  the  mind  stops  workiag. 


still,  the  most  vts^l  part  of  the  "Open  Mind"  ptogram,  I have  found,  is 
not  even  the  study  but  lunch.  Not  the  eating,  but  the  hour  of  sociali- 
»ity  which  w#  hove  built  into  the  afternoon  of  study.  Of  course,  we  did 
not  understand  this  need  at  the  beginning,  but  now  hnow  that  socialising 
builds  friendships  which  are  vital  at  this  stage  of  life.  Our  course  of 
studies  starts  at  12  noon,  but  the  participants  already  appear  by  11  AM; 
the  same  time  sequence  holds  true  also  for  our  Slsterhooo  weekly 
luncheons.  It  is  not  uncoamon  for  our  people  to  arrive  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a half,  before  the  scheduled  activity  so  that  they  have 
sufficient  time  to  meet  others  ( who  might  be  as  lonely). 


f■' 
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The  SÄtne  oattem  holds  true  also  for  a Shabbat  Dinner  concept  which  we 
began  some  years  ago.  We  wanted  to  help  ease  the  Shabbat  loneliness  for 

j 

perhaps  20  aged  widows  and  we  had  a nice  supper.  But  as  word  spread 

1 

concerning  the  blessings  we  say,  the  singing  I lead,  and  the  good  subsidize  5 
meal  we  now  nave  almost  200  guestsjwho  attend  twice  a year  and  pay  the 

■j 

minimal  fee  gladly.  They  come  If  not  for  the  food,  then  certainly  for 

i 

the  sake  of  co:11pany.  The  point  ^8  that  we  have  opened  the  doors  of  our  | 

t 

Temple  and  have!||watched  the  people  come  In.  j 

! 

Connected  with  this  social  portion  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that  we  * 

schedule  most  :aajor  activities  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  afternoons  we  have 
had  attendane  In  the  hundreds  for  coffee  and  cake,  our  major  concerts  and 
speakers  have  attracted  the  800  people  necessary  to  fill  our  sanctuary. 

In  short,  Sundays  at  3 I’M  Is  better  than  Saturday  mornings  at  10:15  when 

/\  people  find  It  hard  to  get  up  out  of  the  warm  and  cozy  bed  where  they  feel 
safe  . 

One  other  aspect  of  our  caring  for  the  aged  relates  to  the  telephone. 

I am  a telephone  person.  I call  people  especially  if  L know  that  they  are 
not  well  and  especially  on  Saturday  mornings  when  I take  the  opportunity 
to  wish  the  ailing  ”Shabbat  Shalom”.  (These  j^ste  people  at  home  and  my 
call  does  not  conflict  with  hospital  visitations).  We  have  Instituted 
squads  of  Interested  partners  who  call  each  other  mornings  and  evenings 
as  the  Telephone  Company  has  suggested.  We  have  gone  a step  further  kn 
asking  people  to  listen  carefully  as  they  make  these  calls;  for  example, 
not  simply  to  ask  whether  all  is  well  but  :what  did  you  eat  today,  did 

y 
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you  have  hot  water  for  your  bath,  did  you  notice  the  sale  At  nearby 
super oarket,  etc.  In  this  way,  we  begin  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
habits  of  the  people  who  are  living  alone. 


Some  years  ago,  in  relation  to  a snowsjrorm  we  became  conscious  of  another 
need.  CXir  people  were  isolated  and  because  of  their  frail  bodies  were 
exceptionally  fearful  of  snow  and  ice,  as  they  already  are  of  severe  rain 
and  ly^gh  winds.  We  found  some  of  our  people  without  food  who  had  not  eaten 
a hot  meal  for  days.  How  do  we  help  them;  how  do  they  help  each  other? 

We  did  not  iicnow  who  lived  where,  how  man)|members  lived  in  one  house,  or 
even  whether  the  members  within  a house  Knew  each  other.  As  a consequence 
we  prepared  a census  of  congregational  families,  house  by  house,  arranged 


by  alphabet  with  telephone  numbers.  This  means  that  we  can  communicate 
with  any  Mmber  of  people  in  a bouse,  even  on  a floor,  and  asK  them  to 
look  in  on  each  other,  to  go  shopping  for  basic  needs,  or  to  provide 
company  to  help  make  the  long  evening  pass  more  quickly  if  such  is  the  need 

There  are  also  physical  matters  which  stand  out  in  terms  of  tne  elderly. 

I know  that  1 have  been  accused  of  shouting  from  the  pulpit  and  in 
lectures  but  1 am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  people  at  thuji^r  age  are 
hard  of  hearing.  We  must  constantly^cater  to  acoustics.  Further,  we  are 
dealing  here  with  walkers  and  wheelchairs;  canes  are  vommoiiplace.  How  many 
people  people  are  we  excluding  because  they  cannot  walk  the  stops  fif  our 
Synagogues  and  how  many  more  will  be  effected  by  lack  of  access  in  the 
years  to  come.  People  do  not  want  to  be  seen  with  this  paraphernalia;  they 


feel  self-conscious  and  embarrassed.  T'^ey  do  not  want  to  he  a burden  nor  do 
th^y  want  to  pr’^seiit  an  image  of  pain.  In  this  connection  we  began  a 
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program  linking  our  congregation  with  a nearby  Senior  Citizens 
Residence  and  Nursing  Home,  on  a weekly  basis.  We  have  split  40  volunteers 
who  go  on  bi-weekly  visits  and  now  are  more  used  to  helping-instruments 
and,  also,  can  support  those  who  come  to  us  by  making  them  feel  at  home, 

accepting  their  handicaps. 

The  issue  of  these  Senior  Citizens  Centers  brings  me  to  two  related 
concepts.  First,  I have  noticed  when  I am  giving  weekly  talks  at  the 
Geriatric  Center,  that  the  number  of  blakks  and  Hispanlcs  18  increasing 
as  our  affluent  elderly  employ  full-time  unskilled  helpers.  How  do  we  deal 
their  presence?  Do  we  Include  them  in  discussions  of  Judaism  or  do 
we  ignore  them?  The  issue  is  easier  in  the  Geriatric  settin^ut  I have 
also  found  it  to  be  a problem  in  the  Synagogue.  Our  H*gh  Holy  Day  seats 
are  all  assigned  and  spoken  for.  Wliat  do  you  do  with  the  black  and 
Hispanic  or  Asian  help  while  services  are  in  progre88?Seat8  are  unavail- 
able,  the  spare  space  is  taken  up  by  Auxiliary  services  and  you  cannot 
send  them  into  the  street  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  service.  We  have  a 
problem  as  to  where  these  people  can  stay  and  the  Issue  is  as  real  for 
Sisterhood  functions  except  that  more  free  space  is  available.  Secondly, 
;^he  Geriatric  issue  relates  to  us  on  a personal  level.  How  do  we  react 
when  our  parents  are  ready  for  the  nursing  home?  Do  we  love  our  parents 
only  when  they  are  healthy  and  all  18  well;  how  do  we  love  them  when  they 
are  ill  and  ready  for  the  final  move  as  old  age  enfeebles  them?  The  rabbi 
must  be  Informed  when  the  parents  of  members  will  be  going  into  a home. 
Also,  it  would  be  well  for  a support  system  to  be  established  not  only 
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to care  for  former  members  who  are  now  in  such  a home  (as  we  have  done  ) 
but  also  a support  system,  including  rabbi  and  laity,  for  all  families 
affected  by  such  trauma•  The  feeling  of  guilt  can  be  minimized. 

I mention  the  many  problems  because  you  wanted  practical  advice  in  dealing 
with  th^se  issues.  But,  of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  the  aged  as 
well.  We  operate  our  congregation  on  what  has  become  a **split-year 
program  because  our  people  are  able  to  be  away  from  the  city  between 
December  15th  and  March  15th.  This  requires  a flexible  schedule  of 
activities  and  there  are  different  degrees  of  expictation  and  attendance. 
Our  people  are  on  the  go  because  they  are  young  in  spirit  as  long  as  their 
mental  health  permits  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I have  led  many 
tours  ( 3 to  Israel,  1 to  Spain,  1 to  the  American  South,  and  last  year 
to  Three  Cities  : Jerusalem,  Venice  and  Amsterdam)  which  are  all  within 
a 2 week  period  and  it  is  the  oldest  members  of  the  tour  who  run  to  the 
pool  while  the  youngsters  are  exhausted.  In  addition,  such  side  trips  or 
1 day  trips  to  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  Lubavitcher  Movement,  and  Woodstock 
are  always  sold  out  not  to  speak  of  periodic  trips  to  Atlantic  City. 

On  a more  serious  side,  one  of  the  positive  aspects  of  our  schedule  of 
activity  is  that  we  have  periodic  talks,  not  only  on  the  obvious  subjects 
such  as  Soc^l  Security,  Medical  and  Dental  needs,  eye  disease  etc.  but  on 
the  following  four  areas  as  well;  a)  We  have  individuals  speak  to  us  who 
are  associated  with  a Bank.  I have  found  that  many  women  are  not  able  to 
handle  their  financial  matters,  do  not  know  how  to  read  a bank  statement, 
and  in  some  instances  have  never  written  a check,  b)  I am  very  much  in 
favor  of  having  a lawyer  speak  to  our  people  because  there  are  still  some 
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individuals  «ho  do  not  have  a^lll  and  whose  affair,  are  1״  a terrible 
condltlon.  They  need  to  know  whom  they  can  trust  and  who  will  take  care 
of  their  .state.  ־)  Periodically.  1 bring  someone  to  our  groups  who  deal  , 
with  the  subject  of  loneliness.  We  have  many  widows  and  being 
creates  problea.  especially  If  they  are  shy.  It  Is  not  easy  for  them  to  , 

״ake  new  friends.  Some  are  not  able  to  rally  from  the  defeat  of  their  , 

partner’s  death  and  they  need  all  the  help  « ־ ־an  give,  d)  The  reverse  of  , 
this  last  situation  also  hold,  true  In  that  .<־.״  P־opl ־ ־ome  to  me  asking  ן 
In  terms  of  living  with  or  marrying  an  older  person,  by  this  time  usually 
1״  the  70  or  80.  1 was  amaz-d  to  discover  recently  how  many  of  our  peopK 

spend  large  amount,  of  their  time  dancing  either  at  the  local  Y.  or  on 
trips  away  to  local  hotels,  and  even  at  Roseland  downtown. 

, . f ...rlwltles  It  18  essential  for  us  to  understand 
Finally,  when  speaking  of  activities  ^ 

the  absolute  central  place  of  volunteers.  1 am  referllng  bat  only  to  the 
retired  elderly  who  can  be  called  upon  to  stuff  and  lick  envelope,  but  who 
can  render  In  a hundred  different  way.  significant  service  to  the  congre- 
gatlon.  I know  that  In  our  situation  we  could  not  survive  without  the 

J .־Kdb  ««me  time  we  are  adding  a new  dimension  to  their 
volunteers  and,  at  the  same  time, 

u ר -,.as  ®o  we  involve  them  in  the  work,  we  create 

life.  We  give  them  a place  to  go,  we  rnvo 
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by  volunteers  who  keep  records,  type  reports,  help  In  implementing  of 
new  Ideas  so  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  existence.  At  the 
moment  we  are  also  investigating  the  idea  of  bringing  volunteer  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers  into  our  religious  school  setting  to  serve  as  supervisors 
to  keep  order  both  in  the  hallway  and  in  the  classroom. 


It  should  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  while  we  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  elderly  active  and  therefore  young  (and  I have  no 
hesitation  about  making  demands  on  the  elderly  if  1 feel  that  they  are 
mentally  and  physically  capable)  there  is  also  sadness,  for  the  rabbi 
especially.  We  have  more  visits  to  the  hospitals  than  most.  There  are  more 
funerals,  more  minyanim,  more  visits  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  there 
is  the  loss  of  friends  whom  we  have  learned  to  cherish.  This, of  course,  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  involvement  on  a personal  basis. 

Let  me  summarize  the  specific  points  I mentioned  so  that  you  can  have  a 
checklist  of  Important  practical  hints  on  how  to  deal  with  the  elderly. 

1)  Telephone  squads  among  the  people. 

2)  The  training  of  proper  listeners,  perhaps  by  a counselor. 

3)  House  to  house  census  of  members  with  telephone  numbers. 

4)  The  use  of  volunteers. 

5)  A schedule  of  talks  on  subjects  of  interest  to  that  specific  group. 
What  they  need  and  not  what  you  think  they  need. 

6)  Adjust  the  microphone;  the  elderly  are  often  hard  of  hearing. 

7)  Think  canes,  walkers,  and  wheelchairs. 

8)  Think  companions  of  different  races,  faith,  creeds. 

9)  Are  you  aware  of  Nursing  Homes  in  your  area  before  you  need 
to  use  them? 

10)  Is  your  rq^bi  aware  of  such  needs?  Can  he  support  the  children  of 
the  elderly? 
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11)  Do  you  have  daytime  programs? 

12)  How  early  do  you  open  your  doors  to  provide  an  Inviting 

and  warm  place  for  your  people  to  gather?  ״ ^ ^ , 

13)  Do  you  have  8 Shabbat  Dinner?  Who  comes  to  It?  If  family  with 
children,  fine,  but  what  about  the  elderly?  Are  they  in  atten- 
dance;  if  not,  do  you  know  why  not? 

I hope  that  the  above  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  your  congregational 
setting. 

In  closing  I would  like  to  refer  you  to  5 books  which  may  be  of  help 
to  you  and  your  leadership.  They  should  be  read  by  you,  and  perhaps, 

available  in  your  Temple  Library. 

1)  Cohen  and  Ganz  "The  Middle  Aged  and  Their  Aged  Parents״- 

The  Other  Generation  Gap"  published  1978 

2)  Myerhoff,  Barbara  ״Number  Our  Days"  1979 

3)  Curtin,  Sharon  ״Nobody  Ever  Dle^  of  Old  Age;  in  Praise  of 

Old  People,  in  Outrage  at  their  Loneliness 

A)  Heschel,  Abraham  Joshua  ״To  Grow  in  Wisdom"  published  by 

Synagogue  Council  of  America.  This  is  a talk 
he  gave  at  a White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging,  1961. 

5)  Butler,  Robert  MD.  ״Why  survive?  Being  old  in  America"  1975. 
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a- ־״ ־  flattrd  u a־k ־ ״  to  apk  on  g-aoti־l  ״ay»  ־ara 

for  a«ing  in  our  '״"«•/"  °”,^  rtlse  by  accldnti 
bt  must  caution  u*  came  to  ths  exp  r y ך— ^ 

haek^md  re  aging  altho  prt  of  doct  tnoeisj 
b-  no  tneol  backgma  & t•«  Mitavot  bt  prao 

HÜC.  UAHC.CC^.  & נc1an 

an  owvj.  ״ etc  to  Cope  wth  issue 

& 1 ר h^av®  spoo  coinniitf  ß^P®t  ^ oc\/o 

axx  a»v®  ־»H  4״  vifthalf  of  aged  whereas  2U/<: 

S-  ^k  tl  u of  our  own  oong  axparreno..  iW,  lack  of 

attend  except  fr  Pf  & a4ri  nt  work  bee  too  la 

_bru•*  apts,  no  parking,  Oneg  did 

^ -«^1  a want  to  get  home  no  !«tdr  than  IU-7 

3 and  people  ״T*v»an  rathr  than  suburban 

.we  are  speaking  ofjars^  ratnr 

..  .״״.  navor  ־aw  nd  ®:־“..״:־Sly: 

TdlS"״:;  motivation  inany  ־a־־־ 

most  did  n<^  go,  n r4g»«tr*v#d  wth  Lindsay's 

f-  oiii^  atruotura  of ״0 « ^0^;^^*^״״7<> ־  district  #6  : 
Comm  Control  concept;  we  part  ol 

יי"!"'  ‘Iddir^a«  i"p״X»%k  kid.  to ־. ״t,  NJ 
white,  middle-cla  ^ no  BMs,  no  yth  grp 

:otrintrLf?'*^».  15  block,  north.  10  yr.  ago,  . 
*tw”:::b״.“r”UI״zr1i?.r״t.  Lw  chall.״g.. 

w-  I r >)  /י  " U-.  ׳ ) 

^ riurvnu  T'Vx/  V ^ , I . I /!  /^r־־־"  ß i ^ . 


PROGRAMS  X : 

' takes  no  diff  mean  if 

a-  r aff^ a sermons*  rel  « ooSod  of  Na  prrseo 

'S'otiis^ ±B  white  hrd,  ^ had  to  begin  anew 

ba.  llvd  !■mlgrat  .xp.rlen  . ^ 8 

"־  r.:  ntl  raräer.  re  fa■,  gr-chlldren 

life's  goals,  frustrations,  hiirts 

resolution  of  “LL^rat  time  structured 

o-  OPgJUULNO■ ץ ״ “®•י י  J״Fordhr1dla,  thus,  real  lea 
re  1־**!^”®®  *,  *®•J;  “t/  lit  alternating,  blbl  text 
J Hist,  music/  cwr  ®Jj/^1  fuesd,  have  70  teday. 

frm  12  Noon  '״*til  Still*  most  vital  nt  study 

d-  ed  vital,  aged  death!  till  r^\>t 

Bt  ^mch;  nti^%״  wth  us  J ^uiok  ^t^ 

1 basic  process  is  80J^ 

learn  over  course  of  time  ^ voekly 

e-  start  at  12,  they  come  at  same  ir  x w 

luncheons  *Iderlv?  now  have  180 

Pt  is*  open  yiL_dAnE8  fr  people  want  to  come  in 

/Y׳ 
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f-  schedule  in  afternoon  ia  basic 

elderly  dont  get  up  early  in  AM  & fear  night 
(Sat  AM:  hard  time  gelling  up  fr  services,  so  cozy 
& wainn  in  bed;  feel  ^׳saf^in  bod  , no  accid  happ»)• 
Concerts,  h^iosel,  coffee/caRe  all  in  aftmoon  ® 3 

TELEPHONE 

a—  I am  on  j>hone  ail  the  time,  eepec  on  Sa.t  AM  & I Icee 
record  of  who  I am  calling  40 
b—  squads  of  interested  partners,  call  ® othr  @ AM  &, 
sometimes,  PM,  I spk  abt  it  espec  to  people  who  r 
alone 

o-  nT^eoplo  who  check  up  on  callers  in  quiet  way! 
nd  people  who  can  listen, • •not:  all  is  OK, •but 
ht  watr  fr  bathT^what^  eat  Aoday?  was  it  hard  going 
shopping  etc,  why  nt  at  Sat  service,  or  Frid  eve״ 
d—  gsvere  snow  some  yrs  ago  made  us  conscious  of  anoth 
nd:  our  people  old  come  to  pt  where  they  i solate^ 
re  snow,  ice,  severe  rain,  etc, 
how  help  them,  how  they  help  & othr? 
e—  wo  did  nt  know  who^ lived  jtfhare  nor  did  they  know  if 
_9nothr  membr  lived  in  thr  house  or  if  1 perhaps  2/3 
Itic  some  yrs  of  effort,  convincing,  voluntr  work  bt: 
today  have  census  of  cong  house  by  house 
wth  alphaber”name8,  teleph  numbrs,  apt  numbers  whic 
means  we  can  comiminlc  wth  any  no,  of  people  in  a hs 
A ask  them  to  Ik  in  on  thr,  go  shopping,  company 
f-  volunteers:  on  all  levels  of  cong  life;  people  need 
be־  involved,  be  active,  age  no  barrier  at  all 
' Sist  Lixnch*  involves  3 days;  Tu  & Wed  by  8 at  Synl 

PHYSICAL 

a-  why  always  shouting?  nd  to  adjust  mike,  people  hard 
of  h^^ring 

b-  wai^di^  Wheelchairs;  how  many  steps  into  Sanct?  Ari 
you  excluding  members?  cant  walk  steps?  How  many??? 
how  many  TOTe  as  time  goes  by?  ״r׳ 

n't  solvd  ths  problem.  Rail  elev?  too  expensive  fr  ui 
c—  people  also  dont  want  to  go  out  wth  paraphanalia, 
feel  self-conscious  a^d  emb,  are  a burden,  all  Ik 
at  them  as  if  freaks  or  not  able  to  cope 
d-  ones,  walkers,  wheelch  led  us  to  Sr  Cjt/  Nurs  Home 
to  overcome  dreadful,  neg,  painful  image 
began  a project  at  Isab,  wrote  lettrs  to  cong  fr 
volunteers  y 40 ) & ins'^ituted  series  of  visits  week!■] 
thus  touched  on  fear  of  isolation,  being  forgotten, 
being  alone,  life  ends  wth  use  of  «hlchair 
VqI  dont  miss  design  days;  we  get  70  residents! 
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e-  brings  me  to  two  related  oonce  pts:  I 

a-  9,Qfflpa1xiong  of  membrs  In  nelghbrhd  & at  Jsab  s 
bl/hisp;  how  deal  wth  thr  presence?  inolude/exol 
Ignore  to  what  extent?  refer  to  lectures,  service 
Slat 

2־־who  r the  people  in  the  Isab  or  similau•  homes?  oui 
parents  or  gr-p.  What  does  this  do  to  us?  guilt?* 
easier  to  love  them  when  all  are  well!  love  them 
when  they  are  healthy  but  what  if  not? 
our  own  feeling?  fr  my  gen  ־«  Sat  night  dinnr  talk 
rabbi:  learn  if  possible  to  know  whose  m/f  going 
into  home;  build  up  support  system  via  r & laity 
f—  mention  some  bks  re  ths  problem 

ACTIVITIES 

a-  ment  problm  beo  u want  practical  advice  bt  othr  side 
also:  we  operate  on  a^plit  y^  program  beo  people  r 
affluent  & away  frm  -“^arch  15  = diff  sohedul 

aotiv,  expectations,  attendance 
b-  people  take  trlpa,  inin  to  pool  if  they  are  well;  I 
led  3 to  Isr,  1 to  ^p,  1 to  ^ ^outh,  last  yr:  1 oilj 
o-  but  since  they  mostly  retired,  nd  aotivitiea  here  & 
in  add  to  reg  obv  talks  re  pol,  Sqc  &ec^  MD,  DDS^  Ey 
also  bring  in  1-  bajüc/finances/statements/ohecks 

2-  lawyers/will,  whom  do  u trust 

3-  talk  re  widowhood/  being  alone;  nt  able  to  rally 

4-  match-making,  advice  re  70s  & 80 a f amazed  to  Im 
how  many  of  my  people  dance  at  local  ”Y"  & Rosel 

d-  volunteer  activ  nt  only  licking  envelps  & stampV”^ 
rel  sohl  in  superviso37y  positions ־ ־  gr— m types 
a-  more  visits  to  hosp,  more  funerals,  more  home 

vii^t  re  moumdrs,  more  Minyanim 

of  o,  othr  side  of  coin  if  somewhat  bizarre:  elderly 
love  a gd  fiuieral  nt  beo  "to  cry"  bt  chance  fr  lunch 

BOOKS 

a-  Cohen/Ganz  "The  M«Agd  & thr  aged  pai^ents;  the  othr 
Gen  Gap" , 1978 

b-  Myerhoff,  8arb  "Number  our  Days",  1979 

0—  Curtin  Sharon  "Nobody  ever  died  of  old  age;  In  prais 

of  old  people;  in  outrage  at  thr  loneliness"  ! 

d-  Hesohel,  A,J.  "T©  grow  in  Wisdom",  SCA,  W^t  Hs  ^ong 
on  ^ing,  1961;  Wash*  D.C. 
e-  ^utler,  Robt  "Why  ^urvive^  Being  Old  in  1975 

SUMMARY 

1-  if  too  diffuse  re  materials  given  u,  let  me  2 

and  give  u specific  pts  mentmd  re  deal  wth  aged  in 
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Syn  & cong  as  well  in  our  neighborhoods,  urban 

2-  telephone  squads  aunong  people 

3-  proper  listeners,  perhaps  trained  by  r/  counsel, etc 

4-  bouse  census  80  u can  contact  people  within  a house 

5-  dont  for^get  to  use  volunteers,  most  import  & benefc 

6-  sohed  talks  on  subj  of  int  to  these  spec  grp  of  in- 
divj  what  t hey,  nd  not  what  u think 

7-  ״djust  mik^  elderly  oftn  hrd  of  hearing 

8-  think  a^u^s,  walkers,  wheelchairs 

9-  think  companions  of  diff  races,  faiths,  phllosl 

10- do  u know  of  a Nurs  Home ^before,  u forcd  to  use  it? 
«.^8  yr  aware  of  such  needs  j can  he  support  chi  1dm 

u aware  of  yr  own  feelings  toward  parents  who 
may'Toon  or  suddenly  become  burdens!  what  of  yr  oh? 
13— do  u have  daytime  programming  fr  educ,  alert  Sr  it 
2.4— how  early,  how  often  do  u open  yr  doors  to  provide 
a place  fr  people  to  gather? 

u have  a Sh  D?  who  comes?  fam  wth  kids  = OK  bt 
often  ths  fr  fam  where  m/f  dont  want  to  do  work  or 
dont  know  what  to  do  re  Shabbat,  where  no  worshops; 
if  no  elderly,  why  not? 

CONCLUSION 

what  have  u done  from  which  I can  learn? 


NY  Fed  of  Hef  Syn;  Brd  Meet:  March  14,  1985  (UAHC) 
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OF  J IDENTITY:  MAJORCA  (ill) 

INTRODUCT 

\ wonder^whethr  u ever  hrd  of  -Chuot»*"!  a grp  of  i־״ 
dlv  who  liyo.TO  Sp  Isl  of 

2 those  peoplVii  despite  some  obv  problems ׳ י'*!;®'’  I ^ 
explain,  wer״  accused  of  being  J In  a sea  of  Cathol 
t despite  the  #SJit~ that  Jud  was  deol  ״aegal  as 

3 ?^iLse  otnLmd  wth  hist,  t^s  date  i cent  b^r  Inc 

”1  hist^^of'lnq  really  starts  our  story  re  Chuetas;  e»J 
Stan  mosrin  Majorca  bt,  of  c,  some  bee 
as  on  mainland  Spain,  oont  praot  of  ;J"“/® ,5^“״ 

2 abt  100  yrs  aftr  Inq,  grp  of  15  f״»־  <»I»o 
and  they  were  Identlf  fr  all  time  as  names  posted! 

3 on  181  of  MaJ,  these  peopl^^de 
as  -5th  column-,  relegatd 

called  "chuetas"  and  were  iensoi^a«  Jews  — 

4 in  long  view  of  hist,  case  is  ^ _ 

^ tSs  a Irp/nt  J since  1435/*  »till  caused  headlines 

Tin  iintn  11 יrn*~11r  as  late  as  1978  when  one  of  the 

Chueta  families  actually  conv  to  Jud 

5 what  IS  ths  whole  ftted  tl  atSs?  bk 

stance  of  ths  3rd  lect-sermn,  hasea  on  ״a« 

6 wf  «okt,‘^St^'!iths  past,  of  -Jews-  In  Mex,  Turkey 
rthrSfot  supposed  Jews  In 
topic  defines  "at  fringes  of  J Identity  . 

BODY 

in  Su  & who  these  special  people?  Inq 
1 what  hapittd  iJi  =>P  « ^ ^^35  altho  no 

oulmin  in  expuls  in  !492  Dt  in  "*י* 

«tailwlon  since  those  who  were  J elthr  b^d  at  stak 
m,,s^f‘fyT'eiV»lv  convrted  & ths  course  of  most• 

־ Eriardtrat:  t?^s,״r11f  !ts:  if[ 

^d  ^ quite^^an  achievement  aftr  more  tha 

2m  'Its  * ylt  this  was  accus  of  Cath 

^ lid 

" brelt^^’Sarirtl^t  v־^  time  k complained  In 
■I  •►■»י«■־  which  we  still  have  that  So  many  people 
to  Palma  ?ס  watch  *uto-de־Fe  that  no  decent  accomo- 
dltlons  for  him  * his  entourage,  fr  people.  fi^t 
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) th0  was  nt  just  the  end  fr  tho)°>e  unfort  souls  bt 
beg  of  dlsorj.m  vs  these  people,  accused  of  being  J 
wbo  themselves  never  claimed  to  be  Jews 
CHUETAS 

one  of  those  situations  which  seems  unreal  bt  is  so 
terribly  frightening,  as  we  know  frm  modern  times 
it  is  a case  «here  our  enemies  say"who  is  a Jew,*׳ 
when  our  enemies  define  our  J fr  us,  as  was  done  in 
Nz  Germany  rough 1y~fifty  yrs  ago• 

.and  various  laws  passed  then  as  they  were  in  1930s: 
Ghuetas  old  nt  go  to  school  wth  other  children,  the 
Univ  clsed  to  older  ones,  proff  life  nt  allowed,  no 
mנcd*■m  as  mattr  of  course,  old  nt  belong  to  guilds, 
clubs,  live  in  cert  areas  ^ 

and  these  restrictions,  ^ew  perfectly  gd,  adjusted 
Cath  nt  relaxed  until  1780/ more  than  a oent  aftr 
initial  accusation  and  over  350  yrs  aftr  In1|u  began 
even  then  restrict  relaxed  in  stagest  walls  of  ghet 
down,  cld  serve  in  army  & hold  publ  office,  do  any 
kind  of  work  !, 

think  that  ths  might  suffice  to  bring  equal  to  "Jws 
of  Majorca  bt,  as  we  know  gtill,  aocus  die  hard 
George  Sand,  living  on  isl  of  Majorca  wth  Frederick 
Chopjn  in  1838  (anothr  50  yrs  later)  still  calls 
tHsgrp  of  ohuetas  "Jews"  & remarks  on  prejud  tht 
Inquis  obv  had  left  its  imprint  & not  laid  to  rest! 
CHUETAS 

who  were  these  people,  more  closely  considered  & 
what  were  some  of  thr  character! sties?  , 

chuetas  ־ a word  frm  Catalan  dialect  s xueta  or 
xueta  meaning  ‘*little  Jew"  in  masc/fem  gender 
anothr  interp  = xuia  = bacon;  so  that  one  derivativ 
in  the  sense  of  endeaa?ment  & 2nd  is  negative  bt, 
whatever  the  origins,  we• know  prej  maintained  fr 
centuries  & ths  fr  people  who  nevr  claimed  to  be 
Jews  bt  spent  many  cent  living  an  asaignd  rel  life 
charact  of  ths  grp*  overly  defensive^  Insecure, 
sensitive  to  social  slights,  loud  voices,  in  contrl 
of  certain  areas  of  isl  & Palma  in  partio,  trades 
which  are  exclusively  theius,  etc# 

and  nt  able  to  live  down  thr  background;  were  Jews 
and  non-Jews  at  1 & the  same  time;  it  is  estimated 
thl[t  on  Maj  today  have  10-15,000  indiv  who  belong 
to  these  families  &,  of  c,  today  in  ^ level  of 
soc,  in  every  trade  and  one  even  a priest  ordained 
in  1930  & whose  1st  sermn  in  Cath  of  Palma  a natl 
i  ־* ־ftiliii  i n . Chuetas  still  being  studied  by  scholrs 

|.aru|. 
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CONBLUSIUW 
A General 

1 fact  that  Chuetas  still  being  studied  as  a communit 
nt  ment  idly  bt  wth  parfic  ref,  agajn,  to  Na  era 

2 in  1942  Grmns  vaulted  a list  of  al ! huetas,  יSpan  of 
J blood/ ancestry  and  approachdi  no  less  a personalit 

than  aurchbishop  of  Palma 

ר he  was  nt  to  be  intimidated;  establ  that  roughly  35 
of  MaJ  pop  was  of  Chuetan  backgr  = c 100,000 
& list  such  as  that  even  too  formidable  fr  Nz  in  a 
and  no  action  was  taken 

^1  todlyl^of  c,  aftr  war,  quite  different: 

brought  many  J to  Ma j , ^so  a large  J retired  comrnu 

2 so  that  today  have  a Kosh  Hotel,  a Syn  & J life  in 
the  open,  certainly  since  Syn  offio  oi^ned  again  in 
Madrid  some  yrs  ago  wth  sanction  of  gvt. 

ר bt.  still,  studies  cont,  memory  cont  and  u never 
^^w  wLn  accus  will  not  surface  to  belabor  and 
b^leagur  our  people  e*sn  aftr  all  these  centuries. 

4 the  c^tas,  truly,  are  at  the  ^ 

bt  thr  fate  has  echoe»  frm  story  of  Purim  o 
frm  anc  times  to  the  present  & who  knows  what  lies 

5 better  f^r'^^re,  fr  us  to  practice  our  Jud  than  to 

have  othrs  accuse  us  faith. 

Amen. 


Hob.  Tab.,  Frid,  March  22,  1985 

At  Fringes  of  J Identity 

Part  III:  Majorca  (Cuotas) 


PUßlM:  1985 


Introduct 

A General  , , , . 

1 pleasure  to  gee  you  all  here;  how  times  do  change, 
ths  second  yr  when  we  give  vent  to  our  feelings 

2 to  cheer  M^rdecal  and  to  y\i^_s  at  Hainan  ^ which  is 
very~much  in  the  Jewish  tradition 

3 in  the  course  of  our  history  we  have  learned  and 
experienced  so  much  hurt  and  agony  that  we  tend  to 
forget  how  much  ■10y  there  is  in  our  heritage 

4 Purim  focuses  us  on  the  Qelebrattpn  of  Jud  & J hist 
and  that  is  why  our  vocal  partlc  in  service  is  wel^m 

B Specific 

1 Jiave  already  mentioned  that  Joy  & celebr,  espec  at 
Purlm,  are  very  much  part  of  our  trad;  there  is  a 
sentiment  in  Talmd  (Taanlt  29a)  which  tells  us 
״when  Adar  comes,  gladness  increases" 

2 further,  have  taad  of  ^adloyoda"  = Heb  words J״until 
no  longer  know"  difference  between .^Mord  A^iHaman, 

again  from  Talmud  (Meg  7^) 

3 it  was  frm  this  verse  and  the  implication  that  it 
is  connectd  wth  drinking,  carousing  and  merrymaking 
that  cert  Indlv  in  ^viv,  in  1912  began  the  concept 
of  a carnival,  one  which  has  grown  & exists  still 

4 it  is  frm  this  basic  concept  that  so  many  carnivals 
are  held  on  Purlm  all  over  world,  or  masquerades, 
or  Äances  bee  it  is  a time  of  merrymaking  & slmcha. 


BODY 

A SADNESS 

1 of  c,  aS  we  know  & exper  Jud  today  nt^Jusi;  one  big 
laiagh;  almost  the  opp  & ths  show  of  cheering  & boo- 
Ing  on  Purim  is  the  exception 

2 it  should  not  be  so  one-sided ; the  rabbis  and  the 
various  sects  which  have  emrged  frm  wltMn  our  trad 
^lave  laid  down  certain  principles  which  we  would 

do  well  to  consider 

3 fr  ex : 'י melancholy  is  a hlnderance  to  Gds  service  t־^ 
to  indicate" that  depression,  sadness,  anguish  of  si 
are  nt  always  the  emotions  which  spur  us  to  prayer 
but  might  reflect  the  exact  opposite,  a hlnderance 
further,  the  concept  has  been  expressed  time  & a- 
gain  that  there  can  be'* no  worship  in  a context  of 
feap'' 

ths  refers,  of  c,  to  the  fear  assoc  wth  persecution 
wth  limitation  of  ones  being,  both  in  body  & spirit 
and  the  word  at  issue  is  vexijf  mu  oh  ^ "fear"  rather 
than  "awe^.  W©  spk  here  of  the  fear  in  the  heart 
of  man,  in  his  very  being;  how  can  u worship  in 
suen  a setting,  already  asked  re  Ham  & Hitler. 


PURIM:  p,  2 


B JOY 

1 that  iS  vhy  Chassid  have  such  an  appeal;  in  the 
midst  of  the־lnan5r^bragedie8  which  beset  our  people 
here  you  h^vd  a grp  which,  fr  all  its  faults,  =Joy^ 

2 there  is  singing,  dancing,  they  express  thr  feel- 
ings  without  holding  back;  clapping  of  hands  & stora 
ping  of  ft  rep  a psych  release  which  makes  fr  sound 

mental  health  ^ ״ L-p 

3 we  are  nt  like  that,  we  nt  Ch^sidm  & our  express^f 

is  totally  dissimilar/bt  danger  is  that  we 

have  swtmg  80  far  to  oppos  extreme:  our  Jud  has  be- 
come  an  exper  of  tragedy,  considring  all  the  persoc^ 
and  it  should  nt  bd  that  way  either 

4 ours  is  nt.  one  long  series  of  Yiskr,  Days  of 
solemnity,  readings  of  Job  & Lamentations;  indeed, 
there  is  rm  fr  both  interp  of  Jud  if  we  know  of  it« 

CONCLUSION 
A Balance 

1 what  is  at  issue  is  a sense  of  balance  as  portrayed 

here  this  eve:  story  of  grtest  aanger־־&  yet  ״ ®׳ י»^® 
fuBL;  story  of  near  annihil  & we  spk  of  ^loyoda 

2 a sense  of  balance,  as  hist  bal  by^worshlp/obtrervaj 
fr  ex:  Chan  & miracle  of  lights;  P^es  & its  slavery 
bal  by  fre’edom  & song  of  Miriam;  Succot  & it  s frail 

ty  is  bal  by  STorah  & its  joy 

3 and,  finally,  of  c,  there  is  Shabbat:  day  of  ®^'^dy 
rest,  prayer,  limitd  activ  in  Trad  Jud  & yet  it  is 
Queen  of  Davs,  spec  melodies,  fam  observ,  in  short: 
anything  bt'  somber,  stifling  holiday  it  old  become 

4 and  the  same  fr  Purim:  Haman  & Ahas  of  o;  bt  also: 
Mord  & his  principles,  Esth  & her  ultim  courage, 
tf^spair  bt  also  sending  of  g^ts  to  one  anothr  & pr 

5 alw^s  a balance  for  that  too  is  essence  of  life• 

B Specific 

1 learn  many  things  then  fnn  Purim  & nt  just  a story 
which  in  all  prob,  frra  hist  pt  of  v,  nevr  happened 
in  just  the  way  it  is  told  us  in  Megillab 

2 bt  that  is  almost  secondary  to  lessons  learnd:  cant 
hide  yr  Jud,  must  stand  up  fr  yr  bejiefs,  cant  ig- 
Höre  evil  situation  bt  comb^  it,  recogn  wora^  s 
place  in  scheme  of  thing^^^hus  nt  negate  her  in  J 

3 ramific  are  endless  in  ths  story  & in  ths  history; 
such  a small  bk  such  a large  canvas  of  emoilpna  * 
feelings:  frmttear  to  games  & gambling  & merrymiikn 

4 we  know  a Pltrim  event  occtirs  every  o״״®  ® while 

bt  we  must  also  be  aware  of  its  bal^o 

and  in  ths  observ  lies  eaoeia^  fr  our  being  here 

H^b?  Tab.,  W®d  eve.  March  6,  1985 
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Pleasure  to  see  so  many  of  jlou,  how  times  have  chanj^d 
ths  secnd  yr  when  we  give  vent  to  our  feelings: 
cheer  Mordecal  and  hiss  at  Hainan 
Ths  display  of  emotions  very  much  In  J trad,  bee  Purm 
focuses  on  Qelebr  of  Jud  & J hist  I 

Talm:''when  Adar  comes,  gladness  Increases" 
thus:  adloyoda:  nolonger  know  dlff  re  M & H 
From  ths  v (Meg  ^?b)  that  carnival  startd  In  TAvl^f  in 
1912  & today  merrymaking  all  over  world,  Includ 
the  hissing  and  booing  & chewing  hrd  ths  eve.  , 

On  a slightly  more  serious  note,  Purlm  presents  2 prera, 
PIRST^- as  long  as  there  Is  h^man  hist.  Ham  will' appear' 
a-  scars  of  Holoe  not  hea'I^ed  Indldents  still  i 
coming  to~־r1ght,־J^  ^ 'Tl  ^ 

b-  Haman's  descender ts  very  numerous  & all  overT' 
antl-sem  Incr  as  ADL  Bulletin  Just  Infrmd  us, 
also  take  note  of  Soviet  antl-sem,  Ethlp  prob! 
c-  what  of  Shiites  who,  In  name  of  rel,  are  trn- ' 
Ing  Into  Jews,  of  Israelis 

d-  and  as  u ll<^^^«s1r^»tHi6man s 01  the  past,  does 
nt  a man  such  as  Mergele  fit  Into  ths  pattm? 
Nazi  war  crlm  hiding  In  S.  Am;  Barbie  Just 
cought  last  yr;  others  still  at  large,/i^e^(u/־ י^'. 
e-  In  ths  setting.  Invite  you  to  come  to  our  Syn 
on  Prld,  March  29th■  when  Eilz  Ho^zman  will 
spk  of  her  recent  exper  In  Paraguay  & S Am 
re  her  attemptz  to  find  & prosecute  Nazi  crm. 

I 

These  situations  are  obvious  to  me  & nd  to  be  mentlond 
on  ths  eve  of  Purlm  as  .we  emphasize  first  premls ! 
that  as  long  as  there  Is  human  hist,  Ham  appear. 

But  that  leads  us  to  2nd  premise:  as  long  as  there  are 
villains , there^wTll  always  be  a Purlm! 
a-  J people  has  survived  & will  c5ht~to  do  so; 
as  Mord  said  to  Esth:  If  u dort  do  It,  some- 
one  el^e  will  rise  In  yr  place  to  save  people 

2-  estabT  principle:  cant  appease  yr  enemies,  to 
be  placid  In  facd  of  attack  of  no  use 

3-  roapgcjt  has  to  be  earned  by  ones  actions,  (pe- 
_llefs  and  attitudes;  It  does  not  come 
d^nt  have  to  be  aggressive  or  confrontational 
bt  to  b^passlve  In  face  of  danger,  or  to  hid 
ones  feeling  bee  of  fear  of  offending  others, 
or  to  shrink  frm  public  view  bee  of  old  warn- 
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iמ^^what  will  the  Gentiles  say?y|no  longer  suffl! 

We  cant  all^  be  Mordec  & Esters  in  the  grand  sweep  of 
history  as  outlined  In  Bk  of  Est  in  Bible 
But:  we  nd  not  Isolate  ourselves,  nd  not  retreat 
nä  nt  bd  afraid  to^^n^ke  our  presence  felt 
bee  that  is  the  way  in  wffiToh  te  assure  anoth:;^  Pri 
in  an  age  when  all  too  many  Ham  stTlT^Äxtan 

Perhaps,  then,  ths  the  lesson  for  this  Purlm  of  5745, 
1985;  a two-pronged  premise  for  one  leads  to  2nd| 

first:  as  long  as  thr  is  hum  hist,  always  be  a H' 
saend:  as  long  as  thr  r villains,  always  be  ^rm^ 

ה־ 

On  that  basis,  on  that  premise  which  ought  to  be  a proj 
mlse,  we  rd  Meg  frm  yr  to  yr  ״ 

hopefully  fr  many  mr  yrs  to  come• 

Amen  • 


Heb•  Tab•,  Eve  of  PURIM,  March  6,  1935 
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Published  by  the  Anti-Defamatlon  League  of  B’nai  B’rith 


The  1984  audit  showed  that  the  following 
five  states  f)a4jthe  most  vandalism  episodes: 
New  Yorl^23/;)California.  99:  Maryland.  69: 
New  Jersl^׳r^6,  and  Florida,  51.  Overall,  32 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
involved  in  the  incidents. 

Nathan  Perlmutter,  ADL’s  national  director, 
said  that  the  1984  figures  are  “disturbing 
because  they  reverse  a two-year  decline.”  He'' 
point.ed  out,  however,  that  the  6.7  percent 
figure  was  far  smaller  than  the  192  and  158 
percent  increases  in  1980  and  1981  and  added 
that  the  1985  totals  will  be  carefully  watched 
for  signs  of  any  new  trend.  The  survey,  pre- 
pared  by  the  Research  Department  of  ADL’s 
Civil  Rights  Division,  noted  that  law  enforce- 
ment  authorities  arrested  84  persons  in  1984 
in  connection  with  51  incidents,  compared  to 
the  1983  total  of  115  persons  arrested  in  55 
incidents. 

Mr.  Perlmutter  called  for  stepped-up  coun- 
teraction  efforts  and  for  heightened  public 
concern  to  combat  anti-Semitic  incidents.  He 
said  that  measures  taken  thus  far— including 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Desecration  at  a Jewish  home  in  Kings  Point,  NY. 


Anti-Semitic 

Vandaiism: 

2-Year  !Vend 
Reversed 
In  1984 


Anti-Semitic  vandalism  and  other 
assaults  or  threats  against  Jews,  Jew- 
ish  institutions  or  property  increased 
moderately  in  1984  after  having  declined  for 
two  years  in  a row,  according  to  the  annual 
audit  conducted  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League.  The  audit  revealed  a noticeable 
increase  in  such  serious  crimes  as  arson  and 
bombings. 

The  survey,  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
League’s  30  regional  offices  across  the  U.S., 
] revealed  a total  of  715  incidents  of  vandalism, 
I an  increase  of  6?7percent  over  the  1983  total 
ftof  670.  Of  the  715,  there  were  32  serious 
'Crimes  as  compared  to  23  in  1983.  The  32 
included  17  cases  of  arson  and  attempted 
arson,  compared  to  13  the  previous  year; 
three  bombings  as  against  none  in  1983;  one 
attempted  bombing,  the  same  as  in  1983,  and 
11  cemetery  desecrations,  compared  to  nine 
for  the  previous  year. 

In  the  category  of  other  assaults  or  threats, 
which  were  tabulated  separately,  the  survey 
revealed  369  incidents— an  increase  of  5.4 
percent  over  the  1983  figure  of  350. 
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COMMENT: 


Wanting  It  Both  Ways 


■ have  always  marvelled  at  the  way  in  which  social  scientists  colorfully  limn  the 
markedly  diverse  character  of  the  American  people,  their  model,  the  rather  straight- 
forward  decennial  census  forms  we  fill  out.  But  surveys  are  revealing  beyond  the 
yeses  and  noes  we  scribble  responsively.  Take,  for  instance,  the  “1984  National  Survey 
of  American  Jews”  sponsored  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Included  were  two  questions  posed  cheek-by-jowl.  The  first:  “To  help  reduce  deficits 
and  relieve  world  tensions,  U.S.  military  spending  should  be  cut.”  (Agree  or  disagree?) 
The  second:  “In  order  to  be  a reliable  military  supplier  of  Israel,  the  U.S.  should  main- 
tain  a strong  military  capacity.”  (Agree  or  disagree?) 

In  response  to  the  first  question  in  which  cutting  military  expenditures  was  contexted 
in  deficit  reductions  and  in  easing  world  tensions,  59  percent  of  the  1,000  Jewish  respon- 
dents  opted  for  cutting  our  military  expenditures;  27  percent  differed  and  14  percent 
were  “not  sure.” 

In  response  to  the  second  question,  in  which  U.S.  maintenance  of  “a  strong  military 
capacity”  was  contexted  in  our  being  “a  reliable  military  supplier  of  Israel,”  oh,  the  differ- 
ence  in  responses!  Sixty-one  percent  agreed  that  the  U.S.  should  maintain  a strong  mili- 
tary  capacity,  24  percent  differed  and  15  percent  were  “not  sure.” 

It’s  to  wonder.  The  first  question  elicits  a two  to  one  response,  favoring  cuts.  But  the 
second  question,  asked  in  immediate  sequence,  also  elicits  a two  to  one  response,  this 
time  favoring  a strong  U.S.  military  capacity. 

To  be  sure,  wanting  it  both  ways  is  a human  predilection.  In  our  imaginings,  we’d  like 
to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  But  defense,  Israel’s  and  the  United  States,  is  not  an 
imagining.  The  Arab  powers  are  in  the  real  world.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  real  world. 
And  so  it  seems  incongruous  at  best,  or  less  charitably,  contradictory,  to  at  one  and 
the  same  time  opt  for  cuts  in  America’s  military  spending  and  opt  as  well  for  keeping 
the  United  States  “a  reliable  military  supplier  of  Israel.” 

An  abatement  of  the  arms  race  is  surely  desirable.  Certainly,  too,  the  continued  via- 
bility  of  Israel’s  defense  capacities  is  a must.  The  virtue  of  our  yearnings,  it  seems,  is 
less  complicated  than  their  realization.  —Nathan  Perlmutter 

National  Director,  Anti-Defamation  League 
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SWcfo/ieu/  ^abMach  Qing^eQ  Q/ioup 


MEDITATION 

Looking  inward,  I see  that  all  too  often  1 fail  to  use  time  and  talent 
to  improve  myself  and  to  serve  others.  And  yet  there  is  in  me  much 
goodness,  and  a yearning  to  use  my  gifts  for  the  well-being  of  those 
around  me.  This  Sabbath  calls  me  to  renew  my  vision,  to  fulfill  the 
best  that  is  within  me.  For  this  I look  to  God  for  help. 

Give  meaning  to  my  life  and  substance  to  my  hopes;  help  me  under- 
stand  those  about  me  and  fill  me  with  the  desire  to  ser\׳e  them.  Let 
me  not  forget  that  I depend  on  others  as  they  depend  on  me;  quicken 
my  heart  and  hand  to  lift  them  up;  make  fruitful  my  words  of  praver, 
that  they  may  fulfill  themselves  in  deeds. 


םה יפ ה היוס •  rw ^לו ס 
&ה יפ ה היוס •  tm שלו ס 

♦ ״ — ׳ * T ▼ 

ישבת ’שב ת 3)  oiW ) 

- ־ T ־־ ▼ r * ׳ ' 

'שפת ’שלרם • 


MA  YAFEH  HAYOM 

Ma  yafeh  hayom,  shabbat  ahalom 

י- 1 

Ma  yafeh  hayom,  shabbat  thalum 
Shabbat  shabbat  ahalom 
Shabbat  shabbat  ahalom 
Shabbat  shabbat  ahalom 
Shabbat  shalom 

Hav  bzjodxXliul  l&  thi6  day  oi  Shabbat  peace. 
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V Ahavta 


And  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart. 

With  all  your  soul  and  with  all  your  might. 

And  all  these  words  which  I command  you  on  this  day 
Shall  be  i n your  heart.  Shall  be  in  your  heart. 

And  you  shall  teach  them  diligently  unto  your  children 
And  you  shall  speak  of  them  when  you're  sitting  in  your  house 
When  you're  walking  by  the  way  and  when  you're  lying  down 
And  when  you  rise  up,  and  when  you  rise  up. 

And  you  shall  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  your  hand. 

And  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  your  eyes. 

And  you  shall  write  them  on  the  doorposts  of  your  house 

And  upon  your  gates;  And  upon  your  gates 

That  you  may  remember  and  do  all  of  My  commandments 

And  be  holy  unto  your  God,  unto  your  God,  unto  your  God. 


גאולה 


the  GOn  OF  FREEDOM 


1.  the  Hternai,  have  called  you  to אנ י י י קראתיו ד בצד ק ואחז ק 
righteousness,  and  taken  you  by  ״"-,’L  '״  ‘ ‘ 

the  hand,  and  kept  you;  I have  ^ ׳^T,^ 

made  you  a covenant  people,  a .□עם , לאו ר גך 

light  to  the  nations. 

We  are  Israel:  witness  to  the  covenant  between  God  and  His  children. 

This  is  the  covenant  1 make  with ר י !א ת הברי ת אש ר אכל ת 
Israel:  I will  place  My  Torah  in  •U  ־ ‘ ־ 

your  midst,  and  write  it  upon  •א ת ביי ! ל^לאל 

your  hearts.  I will  be  your  God,  □תורת י בקרב□ , ועל־לב 


אכתבנה. והיית י לה ם לאלהים , 

tv  n •,  v ד rri • ד ד • * 

והמה יהירל י לעם . 


and  you  will  be  .My  people. 


I ״ T r•  I 


He  are  Israel:  our  Torah  Jorhids  the  worship  of  race  or  nation, 
possessions  or  power. 

You  who  worship  gods  that  can-  ,המתעללי ם אל־א ל לא-יושיע 
not  save  you,  hear  the  words  of  ,,  ‘ * 

the  Eternal:  “I  am  God.  there  is יי ׳  *t. שמע י 

none  else!ואילעו ד אללוי □ מבלעדי! ״ ״ 

We  are  Israel:  our  prophets  proclaimed  an  exalted  vision  for  the 
world. 


Hate  evil,  and  love  what  is  good. שנאלרע , ואהב ו טוב . (ינ ל 
Let  justice  well  up  as  waters  and  ".11. u..  י’ 

righteousness  as  a mighty  stream. כפי □ משע ט י־י ־ 

We  are  Israel,  schooled  in  the  suffering  of  the  oppressed.  *1C  ^ 


You  shall  not  oppress  your  neigh-  .לא־תעש ק את־רע ל ול א תג1ל 

bors  nor  rob  them.  You  shall  not  ’ ' _ * " ' l1 

stand  idle  while  your  neighbor  *^ל א תעס ^ ^״ 

bleeds. 

We  are  Israel,  taught  to  heat  swords  into  plowshares,  commanded 
to  pursue  peace. 


2 


Violence  shall  no  longer  be  ,בארצך  DDH לא״ישס ע עו ד 
heard  m your  land.  der״la״״n 

and  destruction  within  your  bor-  ''יי ־ י • • ״׳ . י י יי 

ders.  All  your  children  shall  be  .לסור י יי , ור ב שלו □ בניך 

taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great 
shall  be  the  peace  of  your  chil- 
dren. 

We  tjre  Israel,  O God,  when  we  are  witnesses  to  Your  will  and 
messengers  of  Your  truth. 

You  are  My  witnesses,  says  the את □ עךי , נא □ יי , לעבד י אש ר 

בחךת־: למע ן סדיעיייתאמינ י 

fore,  and  put  your  trust  in  Me.  .לי 

We  are  Israel,  O Lord,  when  we  proclaim  You  the  God  of  freedom, 
as  did  our  ancestors  on  the  shores  oj  the  sea: 

Who  is  like  You,  Eternal  One,  among  5 ת יי^vוד 

the  gods  that  are  worshipped?  ‘ ־ - ■ ^ ׳ ■ יr  '^TTT  P 

Who  is  like  You.  majestic  in  holiness, מ י כמכה , נאד ר בקלש ׳ 

awesome  in  splendor,  doing  wonders?  .נור א תהלת , עש ה כלאי 

מלכותך רא ו בניך , ב1פן ע ; ם לפנ י משה : '; ה אליו ־ ענ ו 

ואמרו: ץ ; :מל ך לעל ם ועד י 

When  Your  children  perceive  Your  power  they  exclaim:  “This  is 
my  God!"  "The  Eternal  will  reign  for  ever  and  ever!” 


ושמרו בני־ישרא ל את־השבת , 
לעשות את־הש^ ת לדרת ם ברי ת 
ע1לם. בינ י ובי ן בנ י ישרא ל או ת 
היא לעלם , כ י שק ת;מי ם עש ה י י 
את־השמים ואת־האךץ , וביו ם 
השביעי שב ת וינפש . 


VESHAMERU 

Ve  sha  me  ru  ve  nei  Yis  ra-eil  et 
ha  sha  bat, 

la  a sot  et  ha  sha  bat  le  do  ro  tam. 
be-rit 

0-lam.  Bei-ni  u-vein  be-nei  Yis  ra-eil  ot 

hi  le-o-iam.  Ki  shei-shet  ya-mim  a-sa 
A-donai 

et  ha-sha  ma-yim  ve-et  ha-a-rets, 
u va  yom 

ha-she  vi-i  sha-vat  va  yi-na-fash. 


Adonai  S'Fatai 

Adonai  S'fatai  tiftach,  oofee  yagid  t'hilatecha  (2X) 

Eternal  God  open  up  my  lips  that  my  mouth  may  declare  your  glory.  (2X) 


Avot 

Baruch  ata  Adonai,  Eloheinu  velohei  avoteinu,  Elohei  Avraham, 

Elohei  Yitzchak,  Velohei  Ya'akov:  Haeil  hagadol  gagibor  v'hanora, 

El  elyon,  gomel  chasadim  tovim,  v'konei  halcol,  v'zocheir  chasdei  avot, 
U mevi  g'ulah  liv'nei  v'neihem,  I'ma'an  sh'mo  b'ahava.  Melech  ozeir 
umoshia  umagein.  Baruch  ata  Adonai,  magein  Avraham. 


s 


yismechu 


ישמחו במלכות ך שו^ר׳ ' 
וקו^י ע ם שקךש י שביע י 
כלם ישבע ו ויתענג ו מטובך • 
והשביעי רצי ת ב ו וקךשתו . 
חמדת;מ* ם אות ו J?’ " 
למעשה בראשית • 


Yis-me-chu  be-mal-chu-te-cha 
sho  me  rei  Sha  bat 
ve  koje-ei  0-neg  Am  me  ka-de-shei 

SmG*  Vl*l 

ku-lam  yis  be  u ve-yit-a-ne  gu 
mi-tu-ve-cha.  “ 

Ve-ha  she  vi-i  ra  tsi-ta  bo  ve-ki  dash-to, 

chem  dat  ya  mim  o fo  ka-ra  ta,  zei  cher 

le  ma  a sei  ve  rei-shit. 


עבודה 


ITS  OWN  ANSWER 


רצה, י י אלהינו , בעמ ך יעןו־אל , ותפלת ם באהב ה תקבל ׳ 
ותהי לרצו ן תמי ד עבוד ת ;שרא ל עמך . א ל קרו ב ל9 ל 
קראיו, פנ ה א ל עבדי ך וחננו ; שפו ך רוח ך עלינו , ותחזןד י 

עינינו בשוב ך לציו ן ברהמים . 
ברוך אתה , המחזי ר שכינת ו לציון . 

Can  I learn  to  question  my  doubts  even  as  I have  learned  to 
mistrust  so  much  that  once  seemed  clear?  1 pray  that  mv 
doubting  spirit  may  learn  to  entertain  hope.  And  I pray  to 
become  free;  free  to  think  my  thoughts,  free  to  feel,  free  to 
love,  and  free  to  praise  and  give  thanks  for  life.  May  I make 

ot  my  life  an  act  of  reverence  — a praver:  the  praver  that  is 
Its  own  answer. 


Shalom  Rav 

Shalom  rav  al  yisrael  am-cha  tasjim  I'olam. 

Ki  ata  hu  me  lech  adon  lechol  hashalom. 

Vtov  beinecha  livarech  et  amcha  Yisrael  b'chol  eit  oov  chol 
sha'ah  beeshiomecha . 


a^teiinate  silent  meditations  . • . 


intellect  and  bodily  structure,  profoundly  mysterious  as  thev  are 

comprehensible  thing  about  him  'is  his 
range  of  vision;  his  gaze  into  the  infinite  distance;  his  lonely  passion 
for  Ideas  and  ideals ...  for  which  ...  he  will  stand  till  he  die^ "he 

profound  conviction  he  entertains  that  if  nothing  is  worth  dv.ng  for 
nothinc  is  worth  ivino  f״r  «י  . fc 


I need  strength,  humility,  courage,  patience. 

Strength  to  control  my  passions,  humility  to  assess  my  own  worth, 
perfeaLns  ^ defeats,  patience  to  cleanse  myself  of  my  im- 

And  the  wisdom  to  learn  and  to  live  by  the  teachings  of  my  heritage. 

״ M״r  *״™״' ‘ 'י”S'‘'■  O God.  by  my  failings;  let  me  take  heart 
om  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  my  character.  Keep  me  from  falling 
victim  to  cynicism.  Teach  me  sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  Endow  me 
with  the  courage  to  proclaitn  Your  name,  to  serve  You  by  helni•״ 

ס-  b״ng  nearer  the  day  when  all  humanitv  wtll  be  one  famüv  n 
God.  be  my  guide  and  inspiration'  ' ' ס 


ca^roo'he'rd'  '"‘׳״״״ ° יי 

״׳' ׳׳ ״  *- 

J־rweeP.  “ " "״״ ^ ייering  weeps,  the 

]eZhopIs! ׳'״ ״ “י׳■’ ’ '״׳' ׳ 


Urn  a Jew  because  the  promise  of  Israel  is  the  universal  prom- 

I am  a Jeu  because,  for  Israel,  the  world  is  not  completed•  we 
are  completing  it.  ^ 

I am  a Jew  because,  for  Israel,  humanity  is  not  created■  we 
are  creating  it.  ^ 

lam  a Jew  because  Israel  places  humanity  and  its  unity  above 
the  nations  and  above  Israel  itself. 

/ am  a Jew  because,  above  humanity,  image  of  the  divine  Unity 
Israel  places  the  unity  which  is  divine. 
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ON  HONORING  RIGHTEOUS  GENTILES 

Forty  yesuTS  after  the  armistice,  we  still  cannot  forget  the  trauma  which  is  associated 
with  World  War  IL  Millions  of  soldiers  and  civilians  lost  their  lives,  were  wounded  and 
maimed  as  the  conflict  emerged  out  of  the  core  of  Europe  to  rage  east  and  west;  the 
cities,  the  countryside,  the  economy  were  devastated.  Forty  years  after  the  fact,  with 
the  absence  of  warfare  since  then  as  a same  response  to  the  possibility  of  total 
destruction,  a new  generation  has  grown  to  responsible  maturity. 

As  Jews,  we  remember  the  war  years  with  added  hurt.  Six  million  of  our  own,  including 
one  and  a half  million  children,  experienced  death  al  kiddush  HaShem.  These  figures  are 
not  usually  added  to  the  total  of  destroyed  human  beings  who  suffered  from  1939  to 
1945.  We  suffered  then  and  died  then,  alone.  The  world  turned  a deaf  ear  and  projected 
a silent  voice  so  as  to  cover  their  embarrassment  as  the  ideals  and  themes  of  Christian 
faith  became  subservient  to  the  nationalist  fervor  of  governments  and  to  mans 
depravity. 

But  there  were  instances,  although  too  rare,  where  the  image  of  God  in  human  bemgs 
stood  outside  the  realm  of  the  ordinary,  to  speak  with  dignity  and  courage.  We  know  of 
oiir  people's  resistance  in  terms  of  body  and  spirit;  Warsaw,  Terezin,  Treblinka,  the 
partisan  forces.  We  recall  as  weU  the  actions  of  the  Gentiles  who,  instead  of  suffering 
Jews,  saw  the  frail  and  beaten  human  being;  the  righteous  Gentiles  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
fallen,  fed  the  himgry,  clothed  the  naked,  with  their  own  bodies  and  resourcefulness  of 
spirit  they  protected  those  of  Jewish  faith  who  were  in  need.  We  acknowledge  their 
heroism  fromthe  Dock  Strikers'  action  in  Holland  to  the  courage  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  hfe  citizens,  to  the  individual  actions  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  His  sense  of  duty  would 
not  permit  him  to  rest  or  seek  safety;  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  burden  of  a suffering 
humanity.  His  name  and  his  memory  are  sources  of  blessing. 

Therefore,  as  we  mark  the  end  of  four  decades  of  peace  in  Europe  after  the  horrendous 
destruction  of  humanity,  we  express  our  gratitude  to  those  Christian  neighbors  and 
friends  who  alone  knew  the  terror  in  their  hearts  but  who  braved  the  duty  of  man's 
responsibility  toward  his  fellow  man.  They  have  earned  the  title  of  Righteous  Gentiles  ; 
they  have  earned  their  places  in  the  specially  designated  garden  at  Yad  VaShem  in 
Jerusalem;  they  have  inscribed  their  deeds  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Consequently,  those  of  the  future  must  learn  and  know  and  take  courage  from  those  who 
lived  a generation  ago  but  who  inspire  us  still. 

Their  numbers  are  of  little  consequence.  Their  names  are  not  known  to  all  of  our  time. 
Their  governments  may  have  chosen  to  ignore  their  actions.  But  we  acknowledge  them! 
We  believe  in  the  basic,  ethical  thrust  of  otir  faith  that  he  who  saves  but  one  life  is  as  if 
he  had  saved  the  whole  world.  Raoul  Wallenberg,  and  his  kin  of  every  age,  nationality, 
faith  and  creed,  despite  the  terror  of  the  Nazi  era,  saved  not  only  Jews,  but  redeemed 
the  morality  of  mankind. 


This  year  marks  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  two  outstanding  Jewish 


scholars. 

Louis  Finkelstein  haS  been  both  a creative  student  of  Rabbinic  Judaism 
and  for  many  years  the  leading  figure  in  the  American  Conservative  movement. 
His  early  Jewish  Self-Government  in  the  Middle  Ages  displayed  remarkable 
breadth  of  erudition  and  provided  a new  understanding  of  the  takanot  promul- 
gated  by  medieval  rabbis.  His  later  studies  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  of  the 
Pharisees  first  brought  the  new  perspectives  of  social  and  economic  history 
tellingly  to  bear  upon  familiar  religious  subjects.  As  president  and  then 
chancellor  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  Louis  Finkelstein  directed  the 
rabbinical  education  of  a generation  of  our  colleagues  and  gave  new  prominence 
to  our  sister  progressive  movement. 

Salo  Wittmayer  Baron  belongs  to  that  small  company  of  Jewish  historians 
who  have  contributed  to  the  study  of  Jewish  history  in  virtually  every  phase 
of  its  long  course.  Going  beyond  Graetz  and  Dubnow  in  his  understanding  of 
the  interplay  between  social  and  religious  factors  in  Judaism,  his  still 
appearing  monumental  multi -volume  history  embraces  and  exemplifies  the  remark- 
able  increase  of  our  knowledge  during  the  last  generation.  Brought  to  the 


United  States  by  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  for  a time  librarian  and  professor  at 
the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  Salo  Baron  went  on  to  Columbia  University, 
where  he  raised  up  a company  of  talented  disciples.  Beyond  scholarship  and 
teaching,  in  various  organizational  and  editorial  capacities,  Salo  Baron  has 
also  actively  propagated  and  advanced  t^ve  expansion  and  deepening  of  Jewish 
stud^in  America. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 


pays  tribute  to  these  two  scholars  and  their  achievements.  On  the  occasion  of 
a milestone  in  their  lives,  it  sends  them  this  expression  of  high  regard  and 
of  appreciation  for  enriching  our  Jewish  lives. 
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INTRODUCT  TO  TALMUD. 

INTRODUCT 

- Talmd  *־  learning  or  study;  thus  "Talmld"  * ^tudent 

- why  need  a Talmd?  it  is  a oont.  of  Torah  r^lflecting 
changing  timas,  change  of  yr,  area,  conditions, 
contact  wth  diff  people ^ & thr  needs  & priorities 

HISTORY 

a-  similar  to  expounding  of  US  Constitution  by  Sup  Crt 
& nt  only  body  of  Const  bt  1st  10  amend  s B!!!  of  R 
b— obvious  issue!  these  laws  written  in  18th  cent;  nov 
almost  21st  ג We  forget 

Q.  conditions  can  nt  be/ are  not  the  same;  train  vs  pi 

and  now  space  flight 
d-  what  part  of  teachings/laws  apply?  why,  to  whom, etc 
e-  further,  soy  centers  of  learning;  shifts  flue  to 
wair  & politics;  each  center  diff  emphasis  * diff 
interp 

f-  also  learn  diff  customs  by  reading  discussions;  fr 
example!  oontemp  hist  of  Baby  life  re  beliefs,  su- 
porstitions,  med,  astron,  commerce,  agric,  magic 
g—  Sura,  Pumpeditha,  Baby,  Jerusalem,  Javnoh  later 
HISTORY!  EXTENDED  <<  (ף  x 

a-  also  made  grt  diff  whethr  ^י׳/ז/י־  or  Y'׳/ 

and  one  of  majr  issues  was  Semlcha  and  2nd,  Saorif 
b-  ths  ״Iso  broui  ght  into  being  2 Talmuds!  Baby,  which 
follow  most  of  the  time  & Jet*us,  ■j^hich  was  fin— 
Ished  150  yrs  earlier 
c-  sPlt  here  of  2 types  of  Law!  Oral  & Written  (Torah); 
were  nt  allowd  to  write  down  Oral  but  duo  to  cir- 
oumatances  did/  bee  afraid  to  lose  wisdom 
d-  still,  style  is  Oj^;  fr  ox!  Sh  lights  id  to  Chan 
lights  & laws  pertaining  to  them  all;  or,  disc  re 
sac  old  include  history  re  Roman  times  or  Bar  K^ochb 


e—  fine  example  of  oral  type  of  disc  = Mjchner , p• 

and  the  wearing  of  a false  tooth;  note  ramification 

SHASS  I 

a—  confusion  of  words!  Shass,  Talmd,  Cemara;  essential 
ly  are  all  the  same^bt  not  quite  I 
b-  Shass  = 6 orders!  ׳c2 ־ ד ’ ׳  o (3  € J seeds,  holidays,  1 
Women,  damages,  holiness,  purity 
c-  rd  wtb  "learning  tune",  as  T has  a chant 
d—  first  comes  Mishna  « interp  of  Torah 

seend  comes  Gemara  * interp  of  Mishna  bt  in  both 
oases,  extension  of  original  law  or  custom  or  cerem 
e—  time  sequence!  Mishna  = c 100  BCE  — 250  C.E. 

Gemara  * c 250  OE  — 500  C.E. 
f-  issue  is  not  always  an  "answer"  but  a resolution 
or  dealing  with  a conflict. 


(2  C t seeds,  holidays. 


9 ■ ס 


TALMUD  p.  2 


PAGE 

a-  pagination  Into  "a"  and  further  expl  of  txt 

b~  soma  Issues  which  govern  xullngs  & discussions 

ני 

■},■R'x  1(^1  ySn?  AJ'? 

o-  codification:  not  all  Gem  have  a Mlshna  depending 
on  oontemp  need  and  not  every  Mlsbn  has  a Gemara 
d-  there  are  2^  million  words  In  Talmd 
e—  plus  the  comment at or s^  of  o;  notably: 

Rashl  In  12th  cent!  Tpsaflsts  (add•)  In  13tbaent• 

In  some  oases,  Tos  were  his  grandsons  & often  In 
disagreement  with  him 

e—  further  commentators:  ^Ishonlm  =*  up  to  15th  cent 
Apharomln  b after  15th  cent 

culminating  In  Sh  Aruoh  by  Joseph  ^aro  In  1565 
AUTHORITY 

a-  Baby  vs  Jems  Talmud;  really  no  contest  s gaby  most 
why  the  question  as  Baby  Is  far  more  extensive? 
bee  as  pt  of  departure,  Jereus  18  *within  Land" 
b-  on  other  hand,  Baby  has  far  greater  Intellect 

2-  some  of  J An^oluded  In  Baby  bee  flnlshd  earlier 

3—  grter  scholarship  Is  obvious;  seat  of  learning, 
academies,  Bagdad  an  Intornatl  world  metro|)011s 
and  brought  with  It  grt  prestige 

TRANSLATIONS 

a-  1st  printed  In  Indlv  treatises  by  end  of  l5th  cent 
1st  Complete  set  printed  In  Venice  In  1520—33 
b—  ths  time  of  basic  arrangement,  pagination,  alwaps 
the  Same;  each  folio  like  the  other;  needle.  In  word 
c—  arrangement:  Rashl  on  Inner  margin;  osaf  on  outer 
footnotes  on  border;  Gem  always  follows  Mlshna 
d-  today,  of  o,  very  find,  translation^  of  T & Mlshna 

by  Sonclno  Press  of  R^f^gland;  of  c;  ortho  vehemently 
vs  it  • 

BURNING  OF  TALMUD 

a-  active  by  13th  in  Paris;  other  books  also 

and  this  as  early  as  6th  & 8th  cent  in  Paris! 
b—  partlc  viscious  in  Venice  in  16th  cent;  Venice,  bee 
of  T and  Siddurim,  one  of  grt  printing  centrs  of  J 
world 


c-  last  public  bum  in  Poland  In  17571  gathrd  nearly 
a . thousand  copies  fr  bonfire;  lit  by  h^gm^t  1 J 
d—  blibtarning  by  H nt  something  new,  by  any  means• 
TALMUb  TODAY 

a-  still  governs  life  of  ortho;  esp  re  "rabb"  Judaism 
b-  fr  me  Just  an  idle  intellect  curiosity;  no  one  ever 
®^sks  bt  Integ  part  of  J hi  at /trad  & must  be  underet 




TALMUD 

Kiddushin  29a  - 31b 


MISHNA.  ALL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  SON  UPON  THE  FATHER,  MEN  ARE  BOUND,  BUT  WOMEN 
ARE  EXEMPT.  BUT  ALL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  FATHER  UPON  THE  SON,  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
ARE  BOUND.  ALL  AFFIRMATIVE  PRECEPTS  LIMITED  TO  TIME,  MEN  ARE  LIABLE  AND  WOMEN 
ARE  EXEMPT.  BUT  ALL  AFFIRMATIVE  PRECEPTS  NOT  LIMITED  TO  TIME  ARE  BINDING  UPON 
BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  AND  ALL  NEfiAXlVE  PRECEPTS,  WHETHER  LIMITED  TO  TIME  OR  NOT/ 
limited  to  time,  ARE  BINDING  UPON  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

GEMARA.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ALL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  SON  UPON  THE  FATHER? 

Shall  we  say,  all  obligations  which  the  <Äo^ is  bound  to  perform  for  his  father? 

Are  then  women  (i.e.,  daughters)  exempt?  But  it  was  taught:  (every  man,  his 
mother  and  his  father  ye  shall  fear:)  (1)  ' every  man : ' I know  this  only  of  a 
man;  whence  do  I know  it  of  a woman?  When  it  is  said,  'Every  man,  his  mother 
and  his  father  ye  shall  fear ' --b(^old , two  are  (mentioned)  here.  --Said  Rab 
Judah:  This  is  the  meaning:  ALL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  SON, (WHICH  LIE)  UPON  THE 
FATHER  to  do  to  his  son,  MEN  ARE  BOUND,  BUT  WOMEN  (MOTHERS)  ARE  EXEMPT.  We  thus 
learn  (here)  what  our  Rabbis  taught:  The  father  is  bound  in  respect  of  his  son, 
to  circumcise,  redeem,  /teach  him  Torah,  take  a wife  for  him,  and  teach  him  a 
craft.  Some  say,  to  t^ch  him  to  swim  too.  R.  Judah  said  He  who  does  not  teach 
his  son  a craft,  teadnes  him  brigandage,  ' Brigandage ' I can  you  really  think 
sol But  it  is  as  ^ough  he  taught  him  brigandage. 

׳To  teach  him  Tor^I  How  do  we  know  it?  -Because  it  is  written.  And  ye  shall 

teach  them  your  sons.  (2)  And  if  his  father  did  not  teach  him,  he  must  teach 
himself,  for  it  is  written,  and  ye  shall  study. 

Our  Rabbis  taught:  If  he  has  himself  to  teach  and  his  son  to  teach, he  takes 
precedence  over  his  son.  R.  udah  said:  If  his  son  is  industrious,  'Siright,and 
retentive,  his  son  takes  precedence  over  him. 

Our  ^abbis  taught:  If  one  has  to  study  Torah  and  to  marry  a wife,  he  should 
first  study  and  then  marry.  But  if  he  cannot  (live)  without  a wife,  he  should 
first  marry  and  then  study.  Rab  Judah  said  in  Samuel's  name:  The  halachah  is, 

(A  man)  First  marries  and  then  studies.  R.  Hohanan  said: (With)  a millstone 
around  the  neck  shall  one  study  Torah!  Yet  they  do  not  differ:  the  one  refers 
to  ourselves  (Babylonians)  the  other  to  them  (Palestinians). 

R.  Hisda  praised  R.  Hamnuna  before  R.  Huna  as  a great  man.  Said  he  to  him: 

״When  he  visits  you,  bring  him  to  me."  When  he  arrived,  he  saw  that  he  wore  no 
(head)  covering. ״Why  have  you  no  head-dress? "asked  he.  ״Because  I am  not 
married",  was  the  reply.  Thereupon  he  (R.Huna)  turned  his  face  away  from  him. 
״See  to  it  that  you  do  not  appear  before  me  (again)  before  you  are  married," 
said  he.  R.  Huna  was  thus  in  accordance  with  his  views.  For  he  said.  He  who  is 

׳twenty  years  of  age  and  is  not  married  spends  all  his  days  in  sin.  ׳In  sin' 

can  you  really  think  so?--But  say,  spends  all  his  days  in  sinful  thoughts. 

^aba  said,  and  the  School  of  R.  Ishmael  taught  likewise:  Until  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  sits  and  waits.  When  will  he  take  a wife? 

As  soon  as  one  attains  twenty  and  has  not  married, He  exclaim^:  "Blasted  be  his 
bones  I 
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R.  Hisda  said:  The  reason  that  I am  superior  to  my  colleagues  is  that  I 
married  at  sixteen.  And  had  I married  at  fourteen,  I would  have  said  to 
Satan,  An  arrow  in  your  eye.  Raba  said  to  R.  Nathan  b.  Ammi:  While  your  hand 
is  yet  upon  vour  son's  neck,  marry  him,  viz. , between  sixteen  and  twenty-two. 
Others  Vü^e,  between  ^ghteen  and  twenty-four. 

This  is  disputed  by  Tanna im.  Train  up  a youth  in  the  way  he  should  go; 

(3)  R.  Judah  and  R.  ^hemiaK  (differ  thereon).  One  maintains,  (Youth ' means) 
between  sixteen  and^^wenty-two j the  other  affirm.  Between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four . 

This  paragraph  follows  a«(0  discussion  of  the  father  s obligation  to  teach 
Torah  to  his  son;  Now,  is  the  grandfather  under  this  obligation? ^ Surely  it  was 
taught  ; And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  sons, (4)  but  jiot  your  sons'  sons.  How 
then  do  I interpret  (the  verse)  and  thou  shalt  make  them  known  unto  thy  sons, 
and  thy  sons'  sons?  O)  As  shewing  that  to  him  who  teaches  his  son  Torah,  the 
Writ  ascribes  merit  as  though  he  had  taught  him,  his  son  and  his  son's  son 

until  the  end  of  all  timel He  agrees  with  the  following  Tanna.  For  it  was 

TirugHn־־־~^*aTTa״^^shall  teach  them  vour  sons"  :hence  I only  know,  your  sons.  How 
do  I know  your  sons'  sons?  From  the  verse,  "and  thou  shalt  make  them  known 
unto  thy  sons  and  thy  sons'  sons".  If  so,  why  state,  'thy  sons  ?--To  teach, 

'thy  sons',  but  not  thy  daughters. 

BUT  ALL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  FATHER  UPON  THE  SONS  etc..  What  is  meant  by  AX^ 
OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  FATHER  UPON  THE  SON? 

--Said  Rab  Judah,  This  is  its  meaning;  All  precepts  concerning  a father ,which 
are  incumbent  upon  a son  to  perform  for  his  father , both  men  and  women  are 
bound  therebjLj^We  have  (thus)  learnt  here  what  our  Rabbis  taught.  (Ye  shall 
fear  everv^man^his  father,  and  his  mother):  'man' , I know  it  only  of  man;  how 
do  I know  woman?  When  it  is  said , "Ye  shall  fear  , two  are  mentioned. 

If  so,  why  state  man?  A man, possesses  the  means  to  fulfil  this,  but  a woman 
has  no  means  of  fulfilling . this , because  she  is  under  the  authority  of  others. 
R.  Idi  b.  Abin  said  in  Rab ' s name:  If  she  is  divorced,  both  are  equal. 

Our  Rabbis  taught:  It  is  said^Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  (7)  and  it 
is  also  said,  Honour^^J^he^LoTrd  With  thy  substance;  (8)  thus  the  Writ  assimilates 
the  honour  due  to  parents  tothat  of  the  Omnipresent.  It  is  said,  ׳Ye  shaU 
fear  every  man  his  father  and  his  mother',  and  it  is  also  said.  The  Lord  thy 
God  thou  shalt  fear  and  him  thou  shalt  serve; (9)  thus  the  Writ  assimilates 
the  fear  of  parents  to  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  said.  And  he  that  curseth  hi^ 
*־HtheT:,־^  or^IiTs  moThef  ,־sHainrsu^^  put  to  death;  (10)  and  it  is  also  said. 
Whosoever  curseth  his  God  shall  bear  his  sin;  (ll)thus  the  Writ  assimilates 
the  blessing  of  parents  to  that  of  the  Omnipresent,  But  in  respect  of  strjjcin^ 
it  is  certainly  impossible.  And  that  is  but  logical,  since  the  three  are 
partners  in  him  (the  son) . 

Our  Rabbis  taught:  There^aTH— fSi־ee  partners  in  man,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He,  the  father,  and  the  mother.  When  a man  honours  his  father  and  his  mother, 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  says,  "I  ascribe  (merit)  to  them  as  though  I had 
dwelt  among  them  and  they  had  honoured  Me." 
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It  was  taught:  Rabbi  said:  It  is  revealed  and  known  to  Him  Who  decreed^ and  the 
world  came  into  existence,  that  a son  honours  his  _^mother  more  than  his  father, 
because  she  sways  him  by  words;  therefore,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
placed  the  honour  of  the  father  before  that  of  the  mother.  It  is  revealed  and 
known  to  Him  Who  decreed,  and  the  world  came  into  existence,  that  a son 
reverences  his  father  more  than  his  mother,  because  he  teaches  him  Torah, 
therefore  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  put  the  fear  (reverence)  of  the  mother 
before  that  of  the  father. 

A widow's  son  asked  R.  Eliezer:  If  my  father  orders,  ׳Give  me  a drink  of 
water',  and  my  mother  does  likewise,  which  takes  precedence?  'Leave  your 
mother's  honour  and  fulfil  the  honour  due  to  your  father',  he  replied,  'for 
both  you  and  your  mother  are  bound  to  honour  your  father'.  Then  he  went 
before  R.  Joshua,  who  answered  him  the  same.  ׳Rabbi',  said  he  to  him,  'what 
if  she  is  divorced? ' -־From  your  eyelids  it  is  obvious  that  you  are  a widow's 
son',  he  retorted' pour  some  water  for  them  into  a basin,  and  screach  for  them 
like  fowls  I ' 

R.Assi  had  an  aged  mother.  Said  she  to  him:  ״I  want  ornaments"  So  he  made 
them  for  her.  '1  want  a husband'.--'!  will  look  out  for  you'  '1  want  a husband 
as  handsome  as  you' . Thereupon  he  left  her  and  went  to  Palestine.  On  hearing 
that  she  was  following  him  he  went  to  R.  Hohanan  and  asked  him,  ׳May  I leave 
for  abroad?'  ׳It  is  forbidden',  he  replied.  ׳But  what  if  it  is  to  meet  my 
mother?'  !־"do  not  know'  said  he,  ׳He  waited  a short  time  and  went  before  him 
again.  'Assi' , said  he,  'you  have  determined  to  go; (may)  the  Omnipresent 
bring  you  back  in  peace' . Then  he  went  before  R.  Eleazar  and  said  to  him, 
׳Perhaps,  God  forbid,  he  was  angry?'  ׳What  (then)  did  he  say  to  you?' 
enquired  he.  ׳The  Omnipresent  bring  you  back  in  peace',  was  the  answer. ׳Had 
he  been  angry' , he  rejoined,  'he  would  not  have  blessed  you  .In  the  meanwhile 
he  learnt  that  her  coffin  was  coming.  ׳Had  I knownl  Eie^exclaimed , '1  would 
not  have  gone  out  I 

Our  Rabbis  taught:  What  is  'fear'  and  what  is  'honour'?  ׳Fear  means  that  he 
(the  son)  must  neither  stand  in  his  (the  father's)  place  nor  sit  in  his  place 
nor  contradict  his  words,  nor  tip  the  scales  against  him.  ׳Honou^'  means  that 
he  must  give  him  food  and  drink,  clothe  and  cover  him,  lead  him  in  oand  out. 
The  Scholars  pro^unded'•'  At  whose  expens^?'  Rab  Judah  said:  The  son's. 

R.  Nahaman  b.  Oshaia  said"  The  father's.' 

References : 

(1)  Leviticus  19  (5)  Deuteronomy  4 (8)  Proverbs 

(2)  Deuteronomy  11.  (7)  Exodus  20  (9)  Deuteronomy  6 

(3)  Proverbs  22  (10)  Exodus  21 

(4)  Deutoronomy  11  (H)  Leviticus  24 


Keview  of  *^MASS  APPEAL 

INTRODUCT 

"וי  to  see  new  film  "Mass  A, ,pi"  and  expect  to  mt 

a theL  such  as  H^chhuth's  ״Dep"  or  m Alec  Cnaln  pi. 

I  ine  a Card»  u will  be  much  dissapoint ed  ״ 

2 we^deal~1^re  nt  wth  {^Tt  drama  bt  wth  Jack  Lemmon  in 
a <^edy  bt  iF  see  it  frm  that  perspective  on,y,  wl] 

again  be  making  a big  mistake^  WHHrnT’  ר a 

3 compar  drawn  many  x in  past;  ב.  u ir  ‘ 

muslcl,  miss  pt ; Mass  Appeal  = ^״ny  bt  d|pt|  and 
ourht  io  be  considered  frm  pt  of  pew  & pulpit 

4 & that  there  Is  a diff  ought  to  be  known  by  u who 
know  me,  & who  know  Cong  life  & cong  needs. 

°1  M^s^Appeal  plays  on  word  "mass"  = Mass  as  cenSer  o: 
llturg?  & "mass"  in  everyone!  in 

our  film,  issue  Is  appeal  to  everyone,  "t  prayers. 

2  have  a Fr  here,  Jack  Lemmon  plays  him מוז ז gnif  <-a=a±»^ 

2 ^  זד ה ״, 11 ל ו  who  is  nt  so  much  concernd  wt 

Xian  mess-״ge  bt  wth  his  own  popi^rity;  donations 
ai^u^  111  Sass  count,  when  cStT^  dur  sere״  become 
too  rouettous,  serim  theme  to  be  cut  short  & «pinion 
״art sooner s far  more  vital  than  Issues  of  consc 
of־  parishioners  t "cozily  warm"  in  his  par 

’ Tsh"  d“׳a"bltToo  much,  is  po^ulor,  his  majr  co: 

lorn  ts  Ti.1  golf-swing,  & prize  P3״sess  Is  י-  Merz 
4 these  are  the  perimeters  of  his  pnesthd  & it  is 
^ these  criteria  precisely  that  Mass  Appl  questions. 

BODY 

A Cc-NFRolsTATIUN 

1 value  & worth  of  sr.  priests  life  coi-es  into  focus 
as  his  platitudes  are  quest  by  a young  m^  who  appr 
at  Sund  AM  Mass,  in  jogginö  suit,  gWeat 

2 and,  what  is  even  worse,  begins  to  ask  sone 
quest  re;  Xian  theol,  motivations,  issues  of  aonsc 
e^c!  whJch  nt  on  y upset  the  older  priest  (who  just 
wants  to  get  Jrnru  wth  service  so  he  can  have  a g 
lunch) the  parishioners  who  dont  like  to  be  made 
to  LelFincomfortable  as  quest  thr  consc  wld  have  i 

3 ^hs  ;״inl1־^S1  & the  priest  are  on  a col.isi״״  cour״ 

all  the  more  so  since  yng  man  turns  out  *י®  ^ 

con  a stop  away  frm  being  ord  a priest;  he  is  bras 
challenging,  provocative,  almost  insulting  and  huj 

4 in  Sharp  contrast  to  elder,  while  L 1 ^־•■^ 
"cozily  warm",  yng  man  is  "on  fire״  wth  rel  *oal 
,11:  ״«am  to  Lltr  the  worW  brks ״ ״ 

5 in  a series  of  incidents,  too  ®®”‘Ply 
man  is  assignd  to  ths  •Ider  priest  for  ^ 

and  to  test  whether  he  really  belongs 


6 Seminary  guardians  cant  use  rebellious  priest  who  ] 
sees  world  wth  diff  eyes/  thus,  mssLie  is  joined,  ! 
VALUES 

^ challenge  fr  us  that  we  Cc3n  symp  wth  bol^h  men,  nt 
yet  know  thr  hidden  agendas 
’ elder:  he  has  given  up  principle  fr  salce  of  popular 
ity;  as  long  as  people  compliment  him,  all  is  ״righ 
he  is  c nsidered  most  pop  priest  in  diocese,  = best? j 
5 of  c,  when  someone  comes  to  him  fr  counseling, ~fr~" 
solace,  fr  true  repent  he  cant  dl  wth  these  emotion 
since  his  own  suppressed  so  long;  he  dispenses  plat 
as  a doctr  might  dispense  placebos  instead  of  medicni 
people,  fr  most|;רart,  nt  offended,  nt  turnd  away!  bee 
while  ignoring  those  who  deeply  hurt,  he  help's^pn^( 
only  superficially  in  need;  people  Iv  Gh  on  b^j^day 
laughing  and,  as  result,  everyone  is  happy 
) yng  deacn,  of  c,  sees  world  diff  altogether;  he  knwi 
that  world's  prob 1ms  cant  be  solvd  by  guperfic  answ] 
or  serinns  &■  that  Sermn  on  Mt  nt  giv  in  air-c  comfrt 
נ he  has  trial  sermn  &.  offends  almost  everyone  bee  he 
tolls  how  he  hurt  &■  then  fnd  his  way  to  rel,  nt  as  j 
a mocins  of  an  "opiate"  bt  to  challenge  & confront 
7 in  due  time,  deacn  is  dismissed  frm  Seminary,  elder 
p spks  in  his  behalf,  finally  stands  up  to  Seminary 
authorities  at  risk  to  his  own  position  of  comfort, 

& encapsules  theme  by  saying  to  deacon  that  in  orde: 
to  survive,  have  to  be  some  kind  of  lunatic 

1 and  he  offrs  ths  fhnust  nt  as  an  insult  bt  coinplimn• 

and  phrases  what  is  in  all  our  hrts:  t hatf\frt^  i~S^f  Ajr 
more  import  ^hat  u believe  than  what  they  tliink 
of  you,  A Mercedes  isjno  substitute  fr  pure  faith, 
AGEE DAS  ' 

L in  add  to  obv  pts  already  cited,  hidden  agendas  fr 
bth  men  & here  things  begun  to  fall  apa^t  a little 

2 fr  elder;  nt  only  ego,  comfrts,  adulation  bt  drink 
as  many  priests  have  been  depietd  in  lit  over  years 

3 fr  deacn;  that  he  has  had  Iv  affairs  wth  both  meg.  & 
women  Uefr  he  chose  to  embrace  celib  as  a priest; 
^gain,  hidd  agenda  & ths  time  homosexuality 
tinges  nt  only  elder  p bee  he  advocates  his  cause 
bt  all  priests,  over  cent,  who  in  close  confinement 
in  an^al  I male  world,  in  monastary  setting,  as  rec- 
ent  bks  even  on  such  indiv  as  Spellman  indicate 

bt , in  any  case,  added  therne')^  fr  movie,  to  titi Hat 
oiar  senses,  our  hidden  prejudices;  bt  one  more  nail 
in  coffin  of  faith  as  vs  true  desire  to  serve  God 
in  best  way  each  of  us  can  find,  no  matter  what  o'lr 
vocation,  no  matter  what  our  faith, 
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CuN CLUSION 
A General 

1 quest  of  Mass  Appeal  goes  beyond  these  almost  obsceii 
details  which  have  no  real  value  to  our  fil/in 

2 frm  my  pt  of  view,  frin  yr  pt  of  v,  what  price  pupul . 
is  crucial  issu^i;  what  is  our  purp  as  mini  5 1 hr  s (to 
use  a neutral  term  fr  time  beinglj? 

3 to  present  pict  of  rosy  world  or  rosy  view  of  world? 
to  ignore  hurts  & traumas  of  indiv  lives?  to  counsel 
wth  ready-made,  bk  leamd,  rote-inspired  platitudes? 

4 thus,  to  be  acceptd  as  "nice  guy”,  many  diniier 

invit,  wth  no  strong  views,  wth  no  conversation  fill: 
drs  except  Id^cal  Baz,  cake  sales,  raffles,  etc.  ^re  ! 
these  criteria  fr '׳succesful  pr/rabbi/minigt er ? ! 

5 are  we  ,׳}״'follow  Jack  Lemmn  view,  in  trad  of  an  Amos 
or  Jereniah?  Hardly ; nor  ar(  we  as  modem  individual! 
bt  when  I,  using  my  title  as  r^  as  teach,  spent  wk  ן 
upon  wk  in  60s  and  70s  on  VN  or  Watergate  and  earlid 
on  CRigh*.  s movement,  loud  protest  s frm  cong* 

6 that  pol  & rel  dont  mix;  better  to  be  safe  & spk  abi 
lit  of  Ps  than  to  disturb,  challenge  and  confront, 
Hore  r have  lo st  jobs  bee  they  were  honest  in  pres er 
ting  thr  vie^vs  tlian  fr  any  othr  reason)^. 

B Specific 

1 Mass  Appeal  has  sev  diff  answers  between  orig  bk,  tl 
play  and  the  moAie : a-cong  supports  semiuarian  bt  no 
othr  actions;  b-  pr  transferrd  bee  supportd  semir 
bt  this  still  a quest  in  our  film,  awaiting  liigher 
autijority;  c-  perhaps  another  semiaiary  will  acept  hri 
bt  ths  only  a note  of  hope  in  film,  nt  in  pl^y  Book 

2 quest:  how  do  u feel  abt  yr  rel  leadership;  "yoir”  Li 
larger  sense;  what  kind  of  leadership  do  u want;  to 
be  strong,  independent,  unpopul^^^  if  nd  be/or  safe, 
saccarine  and  pleasantly  sentimental — 


3 Mass  Appeal  nt  just  story  of  a pr  & a younger  deacn, 

& Conflict  between  tlio  two,  bt  story  of  pulpit  & pew 
and  whet  hr  fr  salce  of  Rel,  they  can  see  world  as  1 ׳ 
or  whet hr  hidden  agendas  of  each,  prevents  unanimity 
of  [a  visioii^  • 

4 vision,  finally,  is  nt  oniy  of  mem.  bt  how  man  relat 
to  Gd  and  how  man  reacts  to  message  of  Beity,  This 
response  nt  just  frm  pulpit  bt  also  frm  pew,  nt  jus 
once  or  twice  a yr  bt  weekly,  daily,  hourly 

5 fr,  as  I see  it,  essence  is  mass  popul^bt  the  srJ 
vice,  the  commitment,  the  covenant  which  links  us 
both,  inseperably,  to  the  demarids  imposed  by  '^od. 

Amen,  ^ Jokt  Lt 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve,,  Feb,  15,  1985 


Reflections  on  the  HOMELESS 


ntx*oduct 
General 

1 task  1 set  myself  tbs  eve  Is  re  homeless,  as 

exist  in  NY,  ('in  area^&  as  X lien#  them  personally 

2 am  involvd  due  to  a coalitn  of  clergy  in  area, 
vtb  othr  soo  servo  agencies,  who  came  tog  to  help  nd 

y we  answ  or  respond  to  Koch  call  in  1982  ^sking  Ch/^^^ 
to  open  tbr  doors  fr  10  homeless  # night;  think  it 
was  be  who  ohastizd  J comm  bee  nt  single  Syn  oooo 
at  that  time  (altbo  did  nt  cite  sp  kitch  in  Synf ) 
k today,  more  than  300  Oh/S  take  in  homeless;  more 
than  12,000  lay  volunteers  & niunb  still  growing 
Spe  tfl flo  " 

1 call  re  Wash  Hts/Inwd  went  out  via  Fr  Cochm  of  HRd, 
179  ^ Pt*  Wash  & grp  of  us  set  up  »ystem  where  we 
wld  ^operate  & participate 

2 take  in  6 men  # night;  make  sure  they  are  comfortble 
A warm, 'wth  2 volunteers  in  attend  each  night, 8-7KM 

3 these  men  fed,  showrd,  soreend  befr  beding  sent  upt 
A some  retuxu  time  A again  bee  *Teel  at^ease  wth  us, 
in  small  Cb  basement 

4 lamk,  beo  of  screening,  we  do  not  take  homeless  off 

streets  in  our  area  bt  only  those  brotaght  to  us  frm 
distrlb  centers  ar  city;  homeless  nt  just  off  ?tree 
bt  indlv  A fam  driven  out  beo  of  fire,  no  heav , 

robbery  of  pipes  re  coppr/brass  sold  fr  dxnigs,  etc 

5 we  only  dl  wth  6 men;  glv£.tbem  inst  o/t,  cookies  A 
in  AM  OJ.,  cereal,  milk,  t/c  again  bt  eat  very  littl 

6 all  ths  arrangd  A ftmneld  thx*u  beauroc  eystm  of  re- 
sponslb:  a neighbrhd  loader,  a odordin  fr  night  o 
week,  2 voluntrs,  back-up  systm  downtown  ^t  when  we 
needed  them,  line  always  busy  A no  response. 

7 so  that  in  tbs  instance, .chain  of  command  left  open 
alt  ho  beard  that  tbs  more'^be  except  than  rule  but  l 
did  happen  to  us  7 

8 incident,  basls^r  ths  talk  nt  only  tbeoret  disc  to 
put  plan  into  motion  bt  1 n as  volunt  fr  myself  in 
Jan,  2 n in  Jan  A Feb  fr  d,  1 more  fr  me  in  March  A 
therefore  tell  U/ywhat  wo  experienced. 

body 

A TYPE  OF  PEOPLE 

1 what  kind  of  people  do  wo  have  in  mind  when  wo  spk 
of  "homeless  ? 

2 all  have  images  of  totally  destitute,  grimy  dzunks 
who  by  thr  presence  tkkway  joy  of  liv  in  NY;  we  see 
them  as  dishe't^led,  wth  thr  sbopp  bags  A as  a thrj 

3 these  were  nt  at  All  the  people  who  came  to  the  dr— 
step  of  the  church  where  wee  were  serving  as  "hosts" 
to  the  •*guests" 


il  I 

4 they  did  nt  fit  any  of  the  stereotypes  !'▼e  mention 

beo  they  were  clean«  had  a sense  of  purpose«  knew 
how  to  conduct  themselves«  understdi  there  were  ruls 
A regul  by  which  all  had  to  abide  j 

5 and  nt  a loud  word_  was  spoken  by  anyone /nor  has  thrj 
been  a single  incident  of  violence#  1 ׳ 

6 we  had  set  up  cots«  cov  wth  sheets  A blankets«  wth  { 

pillow  fr  each!  they  came  by  8*30  A ware  asleep  by  , 
11,  In  meantime,  washd  up«  enjoyed  c/t/cookies/^  tall 
kd  wth  each  othr  or  us«  rd  newspapers  j 

7 want  to  emph«  these  nt  "bums";  Issue  of  self-esteem! 
two  wantd  to  rise  early  at  jt_A  צ bee  nd  an  hr  to  gt 
to  central  place  where  knew  JoEs  available  A ^d  gol 
A did  nt  take  tokens  frm  us«  had  little  money  on  ow! 

8 now  what  kind  of  people  these  2 men?  had  Initiativ^ 

had  some  money«  had  limitd  skills  re  jobsr.wby  in  r 
church  sheltr?  could  nt  or  did  nt  want  to  work  full 
time«  tk  money  off  bks  or  workd  only  when  nd  cash« 
old  nt  afford  place  to  live  bee  high  rents  A did  nt' 
want  to  live  in  slums«  A many  othr  reasons  ' 

9 old  nt  really  get  to  know  them  or  talk  in  depth;  a 
oomm^  denomi  all  seerad  older  than  thr  yrs«  faces 
lined«  cloth  shabby«  none  apprd  starvd  or  ill 

B LIFE-STYLE  ו 

1 gave  u some  idea  re  who  these  people  are«  transc  ן 

race  A faith  lines  bt  what  of  thr  mindrset?  i 

2 in  l«,t  place«  they  trustd  us  as  we  had  to  trust  in-: 
div  who  had  been  sent  to  our  doorstep;  they  gave  us] 
fr  safekeeping  thr  valuables«  watches«  wallets  A we 
kept  envelopes  fr  the  night 

3 further«  ״eeing  them  in  actions  talk«  wash  socks« 
o/t«  taking  on  the  routine«  talking  abt  jobs  -uick- 
ly  come  to  realization 

4 that  thr  ways  are jnot  our  ways«  they  live  by  diff 
standards  A are  part  of  a cult«  or  sub-culture«  wth 
which  we  have  little  or  no  contact  at  all 

5 while  I cert  nt  qualified  to  disc  thr  lifestyle«  ^ 
others  have  made  study  of  it  A have  Mvd  wth  home- 
less  A on  s'^3?eets  ii^rder  to  learn«  ray  impressioni 

6 they  live  for  the  day  only«  nt  as  we  re  future . It 

is  overwhelming  impressions  fd  now«  drinknow^^^wsb 
now«  jb  for  the  day«  money  fr  present  0x1 

A never  heard  a word  spoken  re  extend  family  nor 
wh'al  had  brought  them  to  ths  pt  in  thr  lives# 

7 in  AM  helpd  put  cots  away«  fold  laxmdry«  courteous 
ly  said  goodbye  & thankd  us  all  fr  our  hospitality« 
8y  6s 45  am  cleard  all  away  A by  7 we  were  on  way 
to  our  own  homes# 


iii 

CONCLUSION 
A General 


1 what  do  we  get  out  of  this?  before  answ,  othr  pts* 
very  tiring  experience  A that  is  why  nevr  followed 
throu^  on  search  fr  voluntrs  on  part  of  ctngregatn 

2 u stay  up  through— night  * Just  80  there  is  a presence 
& while  taken&kpmags,  etc  veiry  diffic  to  be  awake 

& effects  felt  all  of  the  following  day 

3 anothr  interest  aspect  1 me'et  I'ellow  volunteer,  man 
or  woman;  in  night  such  as  ths  got  to  know  anothr 
indiv*  I had  a man;  Sh  had  a clergyman  wth  her;  otir 
Mond  eve  supervisor  is  a PhD  student  at  Col  U 

4 bt,  again,  what  do  we  get  out  of  this,  why  ^ it? 
bee  mors  than  writing  out  a check  or  pious  phrases; 
we  Teel  that  we  make  a diffi  small,  surely,  bt  wth- 
out  us  there  would  be  a vaouvoa;  we  make  a diff,  we 
are,  lit,  our  brother's  keeper•/ 

B Specific 

1 dont  want  to  belabor  the  idealism  or  sound  trite  bt: 
it  saeems  to  me  that  ths  is  partb^  our  purpose  of 
living  on  earths  to  s hare , *^t o be  of  help,  to  comfrt 
and  strengthen  those  in  nd,  those^less  fort  than  we• 

3 ths  in  best  of  J trad,  cert  in  trad  of  doing  a 7),  ^ y 
and  finds  its  echo  in  bth  J & X trndi-H.  , 

Isas  give  yr  bread  to  the  htxngry  & br/ ng  the  needy 
' and  homeless  int  yr  house  (58:7) 

Mat:  I was  hungry  & u fed  me•  I was  thirsty  A u gav 
me  I was  strangr  A u invit  me  into  yr  hs• 

3 that  is  purpose  A totality  of  reflection  on  th 
homeless  ^as  our  personal  contact  indicates;  nurely, 
some  places  very  diffic  A even  life-threatening  A 

X wid  have  as  much  fear  to  be  there  as  others 

4 bt  in  our  area,  in  our  neighborhd,  we  are  of  help 
to  six  hum  beings  each  night  who  do  nt  havd  to  sip 
in  street,  who  have  warm  bed,  safe  rf,  someone  to 
care•  It  is  an  immensely  satisfying  commitment 

A am  glad  that  I was  part  of  planning  grp  and  could 
participate  in  actual  realization  of  ths  dream 

5 it  is  nt  Just  help  homeless  bt  that  we  make  a diff; 
we  have  helpd  to  make  Gds  house^  a.  home. also  fr  man• 

Amen• 


Heb.  Tab.,  Frid  eve,  March  1,  1985 


TUliKEY 


JUD  AT  FRINGES :II 


th  at 


INTRO DUCT 
A General 
1 it ־ ׳ ״‘ms 


of  Jud,  the  sects 


ths  yr  everyoריo  is  discuss  dif f kind« 
, grps,  off-shoots  whore  "T“ life  = 
jj^ff  fiTn  that  \vhich  we  know  & practicd 
last  mo  already  referrd  to  controv  in  Israel  re;who 
is  a Jw׳»  & linkd  it  to  exper  of  small 
Mex  who  probablv  came  oiit  of  a X/Prot 
bt^  be  lievd  themselves  to  be  J 
in  add,  heard  abt  series  given  at  Mu« 

"Var■?  ety  of  Jewry”  ■זיזth  ref  to  Gh,  Ku־ed«, 
as  ’'׳ell  as  Persia  & 'ג^'יnisia 
ths  seems  to  be  popular  ths  yr:  we  alreadv  hrd  re 
nf,Ethiop,  Ch,  Mex;  in  our  o^-hr  series  on  places  of 
Orig: °01 ו  & Greece  wth  Yemen  to  comd  ־<  n March 
which  is  a1  1 to  say:  ’׳־e  up  to  date  1 Ths  eve,  as  nar 


gr־D  of  Jews  i 
cnviroiament 

of  Nat  Hist  o- 
Morr  & Yem 


a J comm  of 
of  Faith" 


of  Spring;*״  Lect  *^ermn  Ser ׳*׳ ־ill  spk  on 
again  taken  firm  bk  by  Dan  Ross,  ”Acts 

the  community  of  interi?§t  to  us-knoim  as  Donineh  bt 
ths  does  not  help  us  to  identify  bee  only  a iurk  wr 
meaning  ״(?inverts”  &,  incident,  nt  a gr-  of  ;vhich  ’׳י 
h-’d  or  wth  which  we  had  contact  when  we  nn  ^ y  ״,׳ • י- י 
what  i-  crucial  to  our  underst  of  ths  unusnal ־ ־ect 
i=  a -’el  recent  date:  1921  when,  aftr מחי ו:  at  reaty 
of  Lausann^Ta  op  exchange  was  de^irmined  between 
T Greeks  & who  was  who  = t>y  rel ' 

Balkans  ׳’iv 0־1 ו  between  o־”^ho  ^ who  irovd  to  G-’/and 
Mesl  who  movd  te  Turkey/^  this  of  partic  importance 
to  the  Je’־s  in  old  ^ city  of  balonica,  one 

״f  most ־ ־mport.  J cities  ir  werld  into  early  2 ^h  c 
commercial  c״ntr  which  was  partly  closd  on  ir  diie  t 


B 


/f. 


partly  efosd  on  Bun  due  to  X bt  coinjiletely  c^osd 
on  Bhabbat  <10יו  to  J:  l׳adino  basic  lanf;  of  all  g ps. 
when  pop  exchange,  grp  of  10-15,000  indiv  did  not  ^ 
want  to  go  to  T alt  ho  prayed  as  Mosl;  nt  to  i 

bee  said  they  were  secret  J^^  fr  reasons  soon  e^l 
firk  rabbis  wid  nt  accept  them,  T rabbis  next  her; 
travlld  ׳to  Bulgaria  >־  othr  Balk  states  bt  always  Mo 
-ey  gone  to  P^l  or  Am  = Jews  pe^ips  bt  now  M 
'^'^due  time^^-urally  gravit at ed^r^  Izmir,  Edxrne 
tJon5־t  naw'^stanbul 

in  long  run  ths  reject  savd  thr  lives  fir  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  Gr,  Nazi  occup  wld  have  annihl,  them  bt 

' ■ i urk 


live  , 


conditions  nt  as  d^^dful  in  ■^urk  & allowed/to 
why  Mos,  why  i'urkey,  why  Izmir  & who  were 
mold  of  history,  ths  issue  of  Jud  at  Fringes,  t s 


8 


ii 


BODY 

A Shabl3  Zevi 

1 mu־־t  understand  that  ths  nt  a spurious  grp  but  one 
dealt  wth  by  no  less  an  author  than  Gershon  hlom 

2 these  Donnieh  sj^d  they  J fin»c  over  250  yrs  & that  is 
hist  link  to  Sh  Zevi  whose  yr  of  conseq  was  166Ö;  1 
t^at  yr  he  procinTn^iself  as  Mess,  said  world  come  t 
end.  all  should  follow  him,  give  up  worldly  possess 

3 nt  only  among  Jews  bt  2^  also  believd  ths  to  e yr 
of  2nd  Coming;  many  X friendly  to  Jews  bee  of  comm 

unification  of  world's  people 

4 bt  when  1666  came  & went  wth  no  upheaval,  ramificat 
& Zevi  espec  hounded  by  T author.  & facd  finally  wth 
choice  of  conV־^  d,  Zevi  chose  co'jy  to  Mohamd^ism 

5 some  never  forgave  him  fr  ths  act  ^ h ® ° “ 

thers  followd  suit,  also  conv  to  be  Moh  bt  sec^tly 
kept  up  J trad  bee  they  felt  ths  done  also  y v 

6 Zevi  d in  1676  bt  his  b/1  Jacob  Uuerido  tk  large  rr 

of  dissru'itld  * dissatisfied  Jews  wth  ^ 

Salon, where  in  1683  2-300  fa ״ ״־?®I”  f 

ths  grp  known  as  ״ J aFSSTte s ''  also  basis  fr  Donmeh 

7 many  of  them  stayed  & prosprd  in  Sal  bt  some  went  t 
Izrar,  formerly  i3myrna,  where  Zevi  was  b in  1626. 

1 now  that  we  know  who  these  Eonmeh  were,  what  did 
thev  believe?  what  made  them  sep  & distinct  and, 
arLmJ^ne״  while  they  tho^.ght  themselves  .to  be 
Jews,  why  ditMo  one  else  accept  them? 

2 bee  Zevi  chajfgd  basic  concepts  of  J 
an  earthly  Trgd  only  till  coming  of  Mess  and  a high 

spiritual  Law  follow  coming  of  Messiah 

3 ?urther.  fr״Z^i  it  was  nt  the  Law  itself  but  the 

^ Sr^f  the  Law,  th״t  IS.  nt  the  letter  bt  the 

idial  of  the  trad  which  helpd  form  basis  for  my^c 
^Tlater  embraced  by  Chassidim  bt  vs  ortho  rabbinat 

4 more;  they  feasted  on  fast  days,  ate  forbidden  fooc 

invented  a new  cal,  mostly  based  on  Zevi  life,  a ne 
and  orgiastic  holiday  for  22  of  A<iar  when  ^heo 

was  alaughtrd  ^ roastd  & eaten  fr  spec  significanc( 

5 the  grp  had  secret  J courts,  s^et  J knew 

some  lleb  but  spoke  primarily  in  LadincT^d  this 
dition  lasted  into  the  19th  cent;  was  fosterec 

bee  every  so  oftn  a newcomer  frm  thr  midst 


the 
1 1 1 -tbc 


wld  declare  himself  reincarnation  of  evi 


^ce^pt^  to  itself  & its  strange 
ways, wth  inter-m  a rari^»  ^ even  livd  apart  in 


new  Messi^ah 

t:• 


ways,  w HI  III  — 

what  we  today  wld  aclcnowledge  as  a self-styl  . 
ghetto , 


iii 


CuNCLUSIüN 

A General 

1 we  are  speak  here  of  a world  of  which  we  Ashkenzim 
know  very  little;  we  may  have  heard  of  Salon  bt  nt 
in  terms  of  J life  there  and  not  so  long  ago  at  thai 

2 Jews  were  the  single  largest  ethnic  grp  in  Sal,  wth 
Grks  and  ■^'urks  to  follow  in  that  order  but  pop  chan^ 
es  occurd  when  Grks  capt  city  in  1912  and  all  those 
on  borderline  of  identity  fled  till  offic  exch  lOyr! 

3 bt  tliose  cought  in  between  were  ^onrueh  who  were  nt 

accptd  by  anyone;  and  held  in  suspicion  by  many  nt  j 
the  least  of  which  were  the  rabbis  who  felt  that  1 
üonmeh  were  not  of  pure  stock  j 

4 nt  only  in  ref  to  Zevi  and  his  converts  to  Moslem  I 
bt  !-סי  orgies  carried  on  in  earlier  yrs  and  therefor 
many  of  the  descendents  of  ths  grp  were  Mamzerim, 

il  legit,  bee  dont  know  exactly  who  anc,  who  f, 

5 wth  grp  not  accept d by  most,  in  dx!e  t׳me  ceasedpQS^ 

^Vin,׳:^ews  emd  joined  new  country  of  J'urkey,  some  did! 

settle  in  Pal  as  part  of  Ottoman  Empire  but  many 

6 were  later  cought  up  in  natioiialistic  fervor  of  T & 
Attaturk  and  some  Oonmeh  nc!mes  ^ppear  as  leiders  of 
the  new  trend  but  by  then  they  were  T & M,  not  Jews 

B Specific  י 

1 ths,  then,  tlje  2nd  in  our  series  of  ”At  tho  Fringes! 
of  J Identity”;  again,  a strange  group  of  Moslems 
who  thought  they  were  Jews 

2 as  last  mo,  spoke  of  grp  of  Mex  Prot  who  thought 
they  were  Jews#  ■*•hese  grps  existed  always  within 
our  hist  & those  who  say  we  monolithic,  dont  know  J 

3 in  the  months  to  come,  Mae«*h|  ^panil  ti*  hope  to 

cont  ths  series  and  ^^t++»li011 

^iii^CT־  ui  J 1a1.j11it.y  iULa1mr־i11  1ua1c1,׳<־ip,j1u׳ea  a1%<1 
k^lTT  ' Ll  1 1 pel'll» 

4 hope  u find  these  journeys  to  frijiges  of  J identify 
as  fascin  as  I bee  we  are  thus  taught  how  diversifd 
we  are  as  a people,  as  a faith,  as  a hist  entity# 

Ainen  # 


Heb#  Tab#,  Frid  eve#,  Feb#  22,  1985 

Spring  Lect-Sermn  Scries 
At  the  Fringes  of  J Identity 
Part  II : Turkey 
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Desal,  Anita 
In  Custody 

A Bessie/Harper  & Row  Publ.,  New  York,  204  p.  $16.95 


It  was  my  pleasure  to  spend  several  weeks  in  India  some  years  ago  and, 
therefore,  I felt  comfortable  with  the  sights,  smells  and  relationships 
of  caste  and  station  that  Mrs.  Desai  portrays.  She  tells  the  story  of  a 
teacher,  poor  and  at  the  lowest  rank  of  acceptance  in  his  school  and 
department,  who  is  given  a chance  at  fleeting  fame.  A great  poet  in  the 
almost  defunct  Urdu  language  still  recites  fragments  to  the  chosen  few; 
perhaps  there  is  the  opportunity  for  an  Interview  and  a magazine  article. 
All  arrangements  are  made  by  a man  with  questionable  integrity  but  the 
pull  to  fame  and  the  big  city  of  New  Delhi  are  so  great  that  our  school- 
master  can  not  resist. 

The  disasters  are  compounded  as  nothing  is  at  it  appears  to  be;  the 
heat  takes  its  toll  as  does  the  fact  that  the  idol  has  clay  feet.  The 
poet  is  beset  by  warring  factions  who  will  not  let  him  live  in  peace  and 
who  make  his  battle  for  the  acceptance  of  Urdu  issues  of  personal 
aggrandizement.  The  schoolteacher  is  sucked  ever  deeper  into  a morass 
of  vanities  with  which  he  can  not  deal;  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  lost  in  a world  of  technology,  finance  and  local  politics  which  doom 
him  to  failure.  In  the  eyes  of  the  reader  he  is,  of  course,  not  a 
failure  but  a victim  of  life  as  he  experiences  it  in  his  small  town, 
school,  house,  existence. 

The  descriptive  powers  of  the  author  are  awesome,  especially  to  one  who 
has  shared  some  of  her  sights  and  sounds.  How  can  one  improve  on  this 
one  sentence?  "Deven  shook  his  head  contemptuously  and  they  walked  on  down 
the  sari  lane  where  lurid  Japanese  nylon  saris  covered  with  octopi  and 
spiders  of  flower  patterns  and  nets  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery  flashed 
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from  doorways  like  gaudy  but  shimmering  prostitutes  propositioning  the 
passer-by,  while  the  rich,  soft,  traditional  silks  were  folded  and  stacked 
in  sober,  matronly  bales  at  the  back."  Passages  such  as  this,  which  make 
images  come  to  life,  abound  and  Illumine  almost  every  page. 

It  is  a deceptively  simple  story,  beautifully  told.  Are  we  not  all 
at  the  mercy  of  unexplained  or  unexplainable  phenomena,  of  events  beyond 
our  lives?  They  are  beyond  our  comprehension  and  outside  of  our  skein  of 
knowledge.  And  we  are  of  the  west,  the  most  modern  of  societies:  how 
much  the  more  so  those  of  the  east  where  we  deal  not  with  the  '*third" 
world  but  with  another  world  of  culture,  custom,  speedy  patterns  of 
relationship,  attitudes  toward  life  and  the  living!  "In  Custody"  is  a 
story  that  will  make  us  reflect;  isn't  that  the  purpose  of  a good  book? 

Robert  L.  Lehman 
New  York  City 
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BY:  REGINA  GELB 

When  Rabbi  Lehman  asked  me  to  talk  about  Jewish  life 
in  Poland,  as  I knew  it  when  I was  growing  up,  my  first 
reaction  was  negative.  I did  not  think  that  I could  talk 
with  authority  about  the  Jewish  community  that  existed 
before  the  War  in  my  hometown  called  Starachowice,  because 
I was  only  a child  then.  However,  I have  since  done  some 
research  in  Polish  libraries  in  New  York,  have  consulted 
a book  about  Starachowice  published  in  Poland  in  19S^> 
and  have  checked  some  facts  with  my  family,  to  gather  the 
necessary  information. 

Starachowice,  an  industrial  city,  is  located  in 
central  Poland.  Jews  who  arrived  in  the  area  in  the  Idth 
century,  settled  in  nearby  Wierzbnik,  because  Starachowice, 
a Christian  town  then,  was  not  among  the  246  towns  in  Po- 
land  which  were  designated  as  a location  for  Jews.  Within 
a century,  by  the  year  1360,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  my 
hometown  constituted  33^  of  the  total  population.  In  the 
1930*3,  when  Starachowice  and  Wierzbnik  were  Joined  into 
one  town  named  Starachowice-Wierzbnik,  the  total  registered 
population  stood  at  24,500,  with  Jews  accounting  for  23^ 
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of  that  total.  Subsequently  the  name  Wlerzbnik  was  dropped, 
and  the  town  became  known  as  Starachowlce. 

.V 

In  the  first  few  decades  of  the  20th  century,  the 
Jewish  community  of  this  small  town  was  fairly  typical 
of  other  such  small  town  communities  in  central  Poland. 

In  1915j  after  the  Russian  occupation  ended  and  the  Austrian 
occupation  began,  some  Jews  were  already  well  established 
in  business  and  in  skilled  trades.  They  owned  a major 
sawmill,  where  my  father  was  later  employed  as  an  engi- 
neer,  a lumber  yard,  a few  flour  mills,  a brewery  and  some 
inns.  The  majority  of  Jews  however,  were  rather  poor,  and 
they  earned  cheir  living  by  making  and  selling  their  goods 
in  the  town's  small  stalls,  where  peasants  from  surrounding 
villages  came  on  market  days.  Some  Jews  worked  as  teamsters, 
droshka  drivers,  bakers,  masons,  glaziers,  butchers  and 
grocery  store  owners,  dealing  with  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Poland's  independence  at  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War  brought  to  Starachowlce  increased  production' of  heavy 
machinery  and  munitions,  and  a further  development  of  light 
industry.  Economic  activity  thus  increased  among  the  town's 
Jews.  There  were  now  two  money  lending  institutions,  or 
Jewish  banks,  which  were  organized  to  help  Jewish  businesses, 
and  to  support  those  Jewish  individuals  who  needed  an 
emergency  loan.  These  institutions  were:  The  Jewish  Free 
Loan  Society,  and  the  Jewish  Cooperative  Bank. 
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In  Independent  Poland,  after  191Ö,  the  Jews  could 
vote  in  municipal  elections,  and  in  our  town  they  even 
managed  to  elect  one  Jew  aa  representative  to  the  City 
Council  in  all  elections,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  War.  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  among  the  Gentiles 
in  every  part  of  town.  In  Starachowice,  there  was  a 
coexistence  of  sorts  among  the  neighbors,  but  basically 
the  two  groups  lived  totally  separate  lives,  and  probably 
knew  little  about  each  other.  Many  Christians  worked  as 
servants  in  Jewish  homes  and,  as  was  the  case  in  our  home, 
they  were  considered  almost  a part  of  the  family.  During 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930' a,  there  were  some  anti- 
Semitic  boycotts  of  Jewish  businesses  in  our  town,  but 
there  was  no  open  outbreak  of  hostility  against  the  Jews. 

Starachowice  had  quite  a heterogenous  Jewish  popula- 
tion  in  the  Interwar  period.  The  majority  were  Orthodox, 
and  belonged  to  the  Agudath  Israel.  These  Hassidim  had 
their  own  shul,  mikvah,  cheder  for  boys,  and  the  Beth 
Jacob  School  fo  Girls.  They  wore  Hassidic  clothes,  spoke 
primarily  Yiddish,  and  looked  with  suspicion  at  tne  non- 
Orthodox  Jews.  They  kept  to  themselves,  looking  out  for 
their  religious  and  economic  interests.  There  were  also 
the  Orthodox  Mizrahi. 

The  more  progressive  Jews  were,  in  general,  alligned 
with  the  Zionist  movement.  They  did  not  dress  like  the 
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Hassidim,  but  wore  standard  dress.  They  sent  their  chil- 
dren  to  Polish  public  schools,  participated  in  some  muni- 
cipal  activities,  and  supported  the  Tarbut,  a modern 
afternoon  Hebrew  school,  which  my  sisters  and  I attended. 

They  spoke  Polish  fluently  and  used  Yiddish  as  a second 
language,  while  trying  to  emphasize  Hebrew  as  the  language 
of  the  future.  Moat  of  the  progressive  Jews  were  observant: 
they  kept  kosher  homes,  went  to  their  own  ahul  and  celebrated 
all  Jewish  holidays,  although  not  as  conscplcuoualy  as  the 

Hassidim. 

Politically,  there  was  a definite  separation  among 
the  Jewish  groups.  Some  were  socialists  who  belonged  to 
the  Bund,  or  leftists  of  the  Poaley  Zion.  Some  were 
communists,  without  any  religious  affiliation.  Some 
wanted  to  establish  religious  settlements  in  Palestine,  as 
did  the  Agudath  Israel.  The  Zionists,  including  my  parents, 
worked  actively  on  behalf  of  the  world  Zionist  movement, 
which  prepared  young  Jewish  people  for  pioneering  work  in 
Palestine.  I even  remember  the  so  called  Hahshara  , 
which  was  located  near  our  home,  and  which  trained  and 
indoctrinated  out-of-town  groups  of  young  Jews,  before 

sending  them  off  to  Palestine. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  political  and  religious 

allegiances  and  attitudes,  the  Jewish  community,  as  a 
whole,  was  definitely  bound  by  a certain  brotherhood. 
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and  even  clani3hne33,  which  found  its  expre33ion  in  all 
kinds  of  30cial,  financial  and  per30nal  3upport  for  tho3e 
who  needed  it.  The  Jews  took  care  of  their  own  poor  and 
sick.  They  distributed  matzohs  at  Passover,  for  the  needy. 
They  made  collections  for  indigent  brides.  They  took  in 
out-of-town  students  for  Sabbath  meals.  They  even  helped 
the  visiting  Jewish  beggars,  who  travelled  from  town  to 
town  in  groups,  as  well  as  our  "own  beggars." 

On  a different  level,  the  Jewish  community  boasted 
two  sports  clubs;  the  soccer  groups  "Star"  and  Mizrahi. 

The  more  progressive  Jews  had  an  amateur  theatrical  group, 
and  various  small  groups  which  met  at  Zionist  meetings, 
played  cards,  and  celebrated  the  holidays.  The  Hassidim's 
life,  both  social  and  cultural,  revolved  around  the  shul. 

As  a child,  I was  keenly  aware  of  my  and  my  family's 
Jewishness,  in  many  positive  ways.  My  mother  was  president 
of  WIZO,  the  women's  Zionist  organization.  Our  Hebrew 
school,  the  Tarbut,  promoted  observance  of  the  various 
holidays  by  presenting  Purim  plays,  and  Simhat  Tora  and 
Hannukah  celebrations,  in  which  I participated.  I was 
also  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Keren  Kayemet  charity 
di'ives,  which  were  to  benefit  the.  pioneers  in  Palestine. 

While  attending  our  town's  Polish  elementary  school, 
in  which  religion  was  a compulsory  subject  taught  to  the 
Christian  children  by  a priest,  I had  a lay  Jewish  teacher. 
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who  taught  ua  the  Bible  and  Jewish  history,  in  Polish.  It 
moat  definitely  reinforced  my  identity  as  a Jew,  as  did 
the  home  atmosphere,  where  there  was  always  concern  with 
Jewish  causes,  even  though  the  language  spoken  was  Polish. 

By  preparing  this  presentation  I realized  that  my 
personal  recollection  of  childhood  in  prewar  Poland  is 
based  on  an  overall  happy  memory  of  life,  lived  within  a 
well  defined  framework  of  family  and  Jewish  community.  I 
always  think  of  it  as  if  it  were  my  entire  childhood, 
though  in  fact,  the  War  years  were  part  of  my  childhood 
as  well. 

A few  years  ago  my  husband  and  I visited  my  hometown 
in  Poland,  and  of  course,  we  found  no  trace  of  the  rich 
Jewish  life  that  once  thrived  there.  The  Jews  who  did 
survive  the  Holocaust  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and 
none  chose  to  settle  again  in  Starachowice . Now,  the  only 
visible  remnant  of  that  world  which  is  no  more,  is  a small 
part  of  the  Jewish  cemetery,  totally  neglected  and  over- 
grown  by  weeds.  The  almost  total  obliteration  of  it  by  the 
housing  projects,  on  and  around  it,  gives  credence  to  the 
saying  that  "you  can't  go  home  again."  It  also  serves  as 
a symbol  of  the  tragedy  that  overtook  European  Jews  in  the 

20th  century. 
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INTRODUCT 
A General 

1 have  already  report d to  Brd  of  that  we  are  at  pre 
engagd  in  writ  a hist  of  oi^r  cong;  h-^ve  hird  a pro f 
histor  who  will  intervw,  rd  pertinent  data  & pl&ce 
all  the  info  into  propei/perspec tv 

2 frm  what  we  can  tell,  hist  will  be  ready  in  time  fr 
ths  yrs  HH;  as  a result;  fr  those  of  the  present  H.'. 
*TF  those  of  the  future  who  we  are,  what  we  pepresen: 
what  we  experionceii , what  are  our  dr*ms,c׳on  paper  / 

3 some  prelim  work  already  done  in  yrs  gone  by;  Peter 

Grumb  a rnajr  paper  on  ths|cong  where  he  grew  up,  I 
used  frst  5 yrs,  1906-I9II,  as  basis  for  our  75th 
^!nniv  üulJtTriaTüu  m article  in  Journal b11il4*«f?‘  ar 
those  5 yrs  a slide  show  presentation  whi 

I  showed  one  Erid  eve  sev  yrs  ago 

k now,  more  extensive  & to  document  that  we  are  a maj 
force  in  the  community. 

B Specific  . 

1 in  terms  of  a rnajr  paper  that  I am  writing  ha»׳^e  als 
come  into  contact  wth  some  pertinent  data  that  touct 
es  our  cong  and  info  nt  known  to  mo  earlier 

2 fr  ex,  the  early  yrs  tell  of  diff  places  ^^here  our 
HT  resided  in  Harlem,  which  then  was  a rnajr  J encla 
bt  those  place s^do  not  <jcist  anymore 

3 on  othr  hand,  there  was  a controv  between  the  ^abbi 

and  the  laity,  betw  Rev  Lissman  and  ^hc,  Louis  Augtr 

^^s  Harlm  began  to  change  ,(/}where  HT  should  move. 

4*^ R Lissman  optd  for  RBry  so  as  to  catch  the  waffila 
along  WEnd  Ave  &■  the  brownstones  lead  tow  CPW  where 
the  lay  leadership  opted  for  ^upigown  in  pleasant  are 
kn{וwn  as  Wash  Hts 

5 controv  so  intense  that  split  obv;  Lissman  left  con 

to  form  his  own,  he  Ivd  for  many  more  decades  ־to /li 

in  his  90s  & at  end  was  uulogizd  as  J Chapl  of  lire 

6 on  othr  hand,  Louis  Austm  tk  his  people  uptown  fir 
to  tax-payers,  then  to  small  loft,  then  to  I58th  Str 

V. finally  to  a bldg  ereetd  in  2 stages  on  161  btr.^ 
that  Mr,  Aus t>  son  & d still  raemb  of  our  cong  today 

BODY  V VIAa-ol  l-o  ^ 

A HISTORY  ״ 

1 bt  othr  hist  as  well  w^h  partic  ref  to  our  area.  Fr 
ex  do  u k ow  where  Isab  Hs  obtained  its  name?  Inst 
is  well  over  100  yrsFOT;״  d^riyes  its  name  frm  step- 
d of  a NY.j  phi  Lanthropist.  wKowas  concemd  re  needy 
an(riS»T־iö&5Tr  d at  an  early  age  of  unspec  desease 

2 ^is  philanthr,0<4w}H^  י similarities  to  our  m 

/|Wr,  came  to  Am  frm  Germ  bt,  of  c,  yrs  earlxeנ 

A He  nt  J,  becajne  a partnr  11ז  St aat sxextung,  so 


XI 

״.2^0 3ן ןt Uy  that  he  fund  a scholarship  to  study  trermn 
at  llxintr,  built  & stocked  a publ  library,  servd  as 

a NYC  Alderman  fr  2 yrs 
and  as  if  to  link  the  gen,  he  movd  the  I sab  Hse  whc 
was  orig  in  A^ria  in  Q to  Wash  Hts  on  No_y  9,  1889׳ 
such  a model  of  perfection  that  Isab  won  an  award  a 
Paris  Expos  in  1900  fr  exc  in  care fr  aged  & needy;I 
SiTc  that  Simon^  Beauvier  ment  I>aab  in  ״Com  of  Ag 
othr  ,ex.  of/  hist;  do  u recall  dur  early  1940s  x 
Wash־ms׳^"il^  ganS^  of  Irish  & Gdrmn  yths  attacked 
Jews,  bth  yng  & old,  on  streets,  in  stores,  outside 
Syn.  nr  rest  & cafet  where  our  people  gathrd 
tk  long  time  fr  ths  to  be  controlld;  Church  = nt  th 
people  who  go  to  mass;  police  = nt  serioxis  crxme 
did  nothing;  Jews=  just  over  on  boat  & soared  sent 
so  close  to  eSd5־־f  war,  l^rge  raliy  of  school  chxld 
at  Lo\/es  I'heater  on  175  ^tr  w th  clergy,  police,  ci 
tv  admin,  schl  officials  to  content  hoodlums  & stp 
fr  those  who  recall,  it  was  a very  hectic  txme;  the 
"Golden  Land"  nt  always  that  "gold”  if  Iked  closer! 

CüNGxO^G  ^ ^ 

mentn  all  ths  re  Hist  bec  direct  connect  to  our  ser 

vice  ths  eve:  by  install  fr  anothr  term  of  offxce 
we  nt  only  part  of  Hist  bt  making  Hist! 

; we  have  concluded  decade  uptown,  have  grtly  expan  e 
our  activ  & areas  of  ooncefn/&  when  hist  of  the  pre 
sent  is  written  in  yrs  to  come  shall ״ י©  judged  by 
what  we  did,  causes  we  espoused,  beliefs  we  uphel 
} each  of  us  is  part  of  the  process,  ד^E-only  Pres  of 
organiz  bt  everyone  bec  ^ogethr  we  m^ce  up  that  en- 
ti?y  kno^vn  a׳nTr  Cong,  now  close  to  80  yrs  young.  ^ 
f when  Hist  of  present  will  be  written,  nothing  wront 
wth  noting  that  plight  of  Ethipp  Jews  concernd  us; 
Lth  wron^  With  noting  tj.at  ^ in_rich^^co^.try^such^  a 


B 


wth  ab^1ndance  of  facil  in  city  such  as 


ours  i 


a numb  of  our  cong  spent  night  in  f ^ 

by  Church  c^erving  as  hosts  to  city's  ho.־eless  men, 

5 Zd  that  w^en  we  coll^^  food  fr  the  hung^,  we 

״ave  to  all  bec  himgor  knows  no  difference 

between  Jew/GentrT^,  |tlack/whit e , old  o^״jroung^^ 
deed,  fr  some  of  our  people  to  say  that 

,יי... . ן■■!.  M?;  our  primary  or 'sole  task  t 

Jews,  spies  contrW  to  reason:  how  many  ^n-J 
durinF^nd  W helpd  our  own  wth  fd,  sheltr,  c^ti 

6 should  we  then  withhold  these  in  our  own  time?  ^t 
would  be  a sorry  page  iii^ed  in  hist  of  our  congr  g 

CUNCLUCIUNS  ^ ^ f 

\ «ay  to  all  offic,  members  & fr  of  eons  fan. 


be  aware  that  v^ever  u do  ig  part  of  process  of  hs 
will  be  acounted  as  such,  that  the  future  will 
k^us  by  what  we  do  & say  today  bee  it  is  being 
and  It  is  part  of  the  record  of  our  time 
2-welcoine  then  pres,  of  affil  grps  & pres  of  cong  to 

they  begin  aiiothr  yr  of  activity 
LAbUA  ^/EISSMAN'  rep  the  "teens'*  trying  to  find  thr  w 
DAVID  STEIiMbUD/r  rep  what  is  most'^dynarnL  gSp  ^^rj 

promise  fr  the  futul7e  & they  r fu 
SONYA  HAJtTG  & Ul/hl  IffiUTHiilMElt  fr  ״ur  PA  who  toiCthr 
wth  the  school  rec  overwhelming  vote  of  conoid  ־ 
Cong  meet  last  Sunday  bee  they  keep 
DR.  ERNEST  MARSO  rep  Men  who  contüUtan^y  try  new  i 
deas  & new  ways  to  1  1זןןדוןחז י  I In  hgri1Li177T3  li  help  con 
and  who  has  helpd  to  rejuvenate  ths  partic  grn 
>ms.  RENT  SMCRKA  who  has  Id  Sigt  in  her  1st  yr  as 
Pres  wth  all  the  skill  we  had  hoped  for  & expect d 
and  whose  org  cent  to  be  at  centr  of  cong  life 

3 and  Cert  nt  least  Mr,  Paul  Kohltn  who  as  Pros  of  co» 
is  also  beg  his  seend  yr  in  office;  he  i's~aware  of 
the  awesome  rosponsib  of  a large  organiz  as  ours  & 

. imposes  upon  all  affil  wth 

4 Ve  Tiere  cn'oTvTyTHh  people,  momb  of  a fam,  we  keepC^ 

thr  spirit,  home  in  order,  who  take  care  of  ■i^r  o\m  ^ 
& reach  out  to  those  who  are  in  need  & when  that 
partic  portion  of  our  hist  is  written,  let  it  bdsai 
that  we  tried  our  veiy  best  ^ 

B Specific  ——t 

1 thus,  to  Laura,  David,  Ruth  & Sonya,  Dr.  Mt1rso^,Ren 

״ ״®ll  & we  trust 
t h at  fGi  hist  will  be  kind  to  4 <-« - 1 ו-n  !ן— 

2 that  is  yr  obligjkftijt hs  install  night:  to  write  us 

bk  of  Hist  fr  gd  aiid  fr  honor  so  that  our  ch  ri  ch/c 
will  rd  of  us  wth  joy  in  thr  hearts^  p 

Wibat  wo  did  in — ttmso  d«yo,^tl}eir  snirits  will  be  up 
liftd  and  thr  J וffםnsciousness  ennobled 

3 in  tiis  setting,  install  all  tijose  on  pulpit  and  all 
those  listed  on  mimio  leaflets  emd  ask  Gds  bless 
upon  them. 

Let  us  all  rise... 


that 

that  is  yr  oblig 
bk  of  Hist  fr  gd 


Heb.  Tab,,  Frid,  Fob,  1,  1985 
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MUSIC  of  NOTE  on  this  SABBATH  of  INSTALLATION  Feb.  1,  !985 

Following  the  V'shomru  the  selection  from  the  T*fillah  is 

SHOLOM  ROV  by  BEN  STEINBERG  (see  p.  23  for  text) 

This  setting  has  been  a favorite  of  our  Congregation 
for  a number  of  years. 


Following  the  sermon,  an  anthemi  ״The  Last  Words  of  David״ 
by  RANDALL  THOMPSON  (b.  NY  1899).  This  setting  was 
commissioned  in  !949  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  honor 
f the  25th  anniversary  of  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzkv 
performed  on  Aug.  !2.  1949  at  lLox,  Mass!  Ind  waf  IIso 
used  as  the  conclusion  to  the  State  Department’s  documentary  film 
••^nglewood״,  in  the  Voice  of  America  series,  SuS^!  !149.  ״ 

th^^roiro/1u2?^?,־^H  for  its  text  which  emphasizes 

S h^nn!  leadership  under  Divine  guidance  and  is  being  sung 

to  honor  all  those  who  are  being  installed  tonight.  ^ 


F.  C.  H. 


”He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he  shall  be 
as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth, 
even  a morning  whithout  clouds; 
as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth 
by  clear  shining  after  rain.  Alleluia.״ 


2 Samuel  2313,4 


L 


. HEBREW  TAB^^RNACLR  QP  WASHIKQTOK  HEIGHTS  (Friday,  1/11/85. 

Rabbi  LehxDc'n,  Cantor  Herman,  and  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle. 

Rabbi  Lehm  n called  me  a while  back,  and  suggested  that  I address 
our  Congregation  regarding  my  Greek  Heritage  and  specifically  regarding 
the  differences  in  culture  between  SEPHARJIC  and  A^miRAZI  Jaws. 

Our  Rabbi  asked  that  I limit  myself  to  15  minutes,  and  I will 

do  my  best  to  conform  with  his  request  I am  not  an  orator 

as  you '®I  soon  find  out. 

I am^  Greek  Sephardic  »־  and  am  American  born. 

SEPHARdlC  Jews  are  of  Spanish,  Greek  and  Portugese  origin,  and 

the  early  SEPKRRLIK  came  from; 

TURKEY,  GREECE,  SPAIK,  TEMEH,  ALBANIi.,  khb'AMijRlk  (now  EGYPT) 

SYRIA  & PAL'ESTIKE. 

Thebasic  languages  are:  SPANISH,  GRKiX  and  a dialect  called 
" LADING ** , somewhat  similar  to  the  ”YIDDISH”  jargon  of  the  German, 

Hebrew  and  Slavic  languages. 

”LADINO”  originated  on  the  Isl *nd  of  Corfu,  but  this  tongue 
has  all  but  disappeared. 

Customs  of  the  SEPHARDIM  & ASHiaiKAEIM  are  siailar  th^t  the 
reading  of  the  Torah  portions  are  always  in  HEBREW. 

My  parents  came  to  America  from  Janina  (loannina),  Epirus,  Turkey 
about  1898.  In  1912,  patriots  recaptured  the  city  of  Salonika( Thessalonilfa^ 
woh  their  Independance  from  the  Turks,  and  became  known  as  GREECE. 

Janina  is  in  thcSrf^^western  part  of  Greece  (where  my  parents 
were  bom),  and  where  most  of  the  GREEK  SEPH-־vRDIM  came  from. 

Salonika  is  in  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  country,  ..where  !post 
of  the  Spanish  Jews  came  from  — — and  is  a 23  CentmÄy  old  community, 
the  oldest  in  tbe  Diaspora  (according  to  the  Jewish  Monthly  Magazine) 

and  as  little  as  80  years  ago,  was  a thriving  Center  of  Jewish 

learning  an־i  culture. 

Over  67,000  SEIHi\RDIM  were  murdered  in  concentration  camps,  and 
today there  are  barely  6,000  in  all  oi  Greece. 

Unfortunately,  Greece  today  is  under  a Communist  regime  and 
influence.  They  have  embraced  with  open  arms  Arafat  and  his  PLO 
follower^.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  today  in  Greece,  an< 
und er— current  of  Anti-Semitism. 


- 2 - 

« 

INT^REÜTIIiG  HOTB: 

While  visiting  the  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  in  Tel  Aviv 
this  past  aummer,  I punched  out  Janina  (loannlna)  on  the  computer; 
besides  some  historic  comments,  I found  that  there  were  Janina  and 
Salonika  Synagogues  right  in  the  Heart  of  Jerusalem  — in  the  Machaneh 
Yehuda  Quarter  — off  King  GeÄSfee  St.,  but  because  a "Minyan”  was  hard 

to  come  by  on  a daily  basis  services  were  generally  held  on  Friday 

evenings  and  Saturday  mornings  and  of  course  during  the  High  Hoi# 

Days.  Unfortunately  1 found  no  one  who  remembered  my  family  from  ״ 
Janina. 

My  Grandfather  MOISHB  DOSTÄS,  was  Mayor  of  Janina  in  1884 , 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  building  the  ”KBHAL  KADOSH  jfetilBsii**  " 

(old  synagogue)  in  the  Castro  of  Janina  — - and  it  still  stands  to 
this  very  day. 

We  have  a Sephaidic  Home  For  The  Aged  on  Cropsey  Avenue  in 
Brooklyn,  were  its  a pleasure  to  see  the  older  residents  of  the  Home, 
in  comfortable  surroundings,  speaking  their  navtive  tongues  — 

Greek,  Spanish,  and  XKS  — even  Ladino.  The  "HOIffi•’  is  sustained  almost 
\OOfo  by  donations,  grants,  £־nd  fund  raising  by  the  Sephardic  community. 
They  have  a fulk  staff  of  attendants.  Doctors,  a Rabbi,  and  with  a 
beautiful  Synagogue  and  dining  room  on  the  Grounds. 


There  have  been  many  famous  Sephardic  Jews:  Just  to  name  a few, 
such  as: 

Rabbi  Dr.  De  Sola  Pool  of  the  Spanish  Portugese  Synagogue. 

MAIMCKIDES:  Jewish  philosopher  in  Spain,  and  a physician 
and  a great  writer  of  books.  He  was  also  known  as  RAMBAM, 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice:  BEHJAiMlv  CORDOZA. 

BAROUCH  SPINOZA,  great  philosopher  in  Amsterdam. 

I recently  found  out  that  the  FIRST  ImmigrantB  to  America,  in 
the  18th  Century ALL  SAPHiucDIC  JEWS. 


- - 


I'd  like  to  talk  a little  of  some  of  the  CUITQMS.  & IivAi)ITIOhS 
CIIOUKKAH  - 

The  Jews  of  Aleppo,  Syria,  descend ents  of  the  Sephardii;;  who 

settled  there  after  they  were  expelled  from  Spain  kindled  an 

addidltlonal  light  every  night  at  CKAMUKKiUi  time. 

On  the  Ist  night,  they  lit  one  c rändle  and  TloO  Shamashlcs. 

On  the  ?nd  night,  they  lit  two  candles  and  TWO  Shamashim. 

They  continued  until  the  last  night  of  the  Holiday  and  lit  eight 

candles  and  TWO  SHAI-1  .SHIM. 


When  the  SEPHAiü)IM,  after  wandering  mr5ny  months  from  their 
homel'tnd,  found  refuge  in  Syria  — they  vowed  to  li»rht  an  extra  SHAMSH 
to  express  their  thanks  to  the  ALMIGHiy, . and  that's  how  this  custom 
came  about.  V 

* # K ♦•א•♦♦♦*♦*•»♦♦*  ***** 

Oi-P 

Among  the  odd  time  Sephardim  - children  were  often  named  after 
1.־■  ving  Grandparents. 

During  the  Byzentine  Empire,  there  was  a great  effort  made  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  to  convert  the  Sephardic  Jews  to  Christianity. 
The  reasons  as  handed  down  through  the  Generations  was  that  the  pressures 
from  the  Gentiles,  to  integrate,  to  deny  them  their  religion,  was  30 
great,  that  the  ELDEHS,  in  order  to  their  historical 

Biblical  names,  decided  to  name  their  children  after  Itiving  GliANDPAtvi-JSTS  ־ 

a Gentile  custom.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  authorities  and  that 

custom  still  exists. 

♦♦♦***א**♦«***♦***♦*«* * 


In  our  Synagogues  Sephardic  Rabbis  and  Cantors  would  recite  their 
melodica  and  prayer!■;  out  loud,  and  believed  that  prayers  should  not  bt 
silent  for  those  who  could  not  read  or  understand. 

WHP.Ri:AG  the  Ashkenazim  customarily  are  led  by  a reader,  and  then 
silent  ; ravers  and  devotion  by  the  entire  congregation. 

.********** »■********א* * 

In  Sephardic  Marriages,  a Tallis  covers  the  heads  of  the  Bride 
and  Grüom  to  unite  them  in  marriage.  The  FOUR  corners  of  the  Tallis 
represent  the  FOUR  corners  of  the  EARTH. 

********** א********** * 

During  PASSOVhR  services  VISEGAH  is  usually  used  instead  of  saltwater. 

I noticed  also  th'.t  Rice  and  Corn  ase  used  as  vegetables. 


- 4 - 

h 

DANCE  OF  ')xJATH: 

CHOAQC  Tia-ZivLOKGU; 

In  1819,  in  the  town  of  SOULA,  EPIHÜ0,  TURKEY,  up  in  the  Mountains 

near  Janino , which  wao  not  far  from  my  parents  birthplace  

The  Turks  attempted  to  kidnap  the  women  nnd  children  ^0 

they  decided  to  conunit  suicide  (similar  to  MASADA)  by  jumping  off 
the  moxmtain-top. 

ARM  in  ArvM  - Left  Arm  extended  — they  did  this  famous  Greek 
dance  as  they  approached  the  high  cliff  overlooking  the  Sea. 

ONE  BY  ONE  they  walked  off  the  cliff  to  their  deathh  — 

and  only  the  one  holdin/7:  the  arm  of  the  verson  on  his  RIGHT  — knew 
he  was  the  next  to  go  off  the  cliff.  I fJ  eß-  ^ y/1/<  ^ 


**»■א■*** »*♦#*•«**•♦*«* » 

When  the  Sephardic  Jews  first  emigrated  to  America  in  Icrge 
numbers,  prior  to  1900,  they  moved  to  the  Lower«East  Side,  as  did  their 
Ashkenazi  counterparts.  When  the  first  de'^th  occurred  here,  they  had 
no  Idea  of  what  to  do  no  place  for  proper  Äurial. 

Nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  were  collected,  and  that  is  how  the 
idea  of  Burial  and  Benevolent  Societies  were  born  here  in  America 

Seph'ו^dim  as  a general  rule  very  clannish,  and  it  was  told 

to  me  that  many  "shelter  houses"  sprung  up. 

I had  an  Aunt  Tivulla  Negrin,  who  had  a husband  and  7 children. 

She  found  room  to  put  up  friends  and  relatives  (like  my  parents)  who 
came  from  "the  old  Country",  and  sustained  them  until  they  could  start 
on  their  own. 

Many  of  the  new  immigrants  worked  in  the  Fttrdbt  and  Vegetable 
business,  many  became  successful  iperchante  in  Housecoats,  Pajamas, 
robes,  kimonos  and  aprons. 

They  also  attended  religious  services  on  a regular  , and 

its  noteworthy  that  there  are  still  standing  4 Historic  Sephardic 
Synagogues  from  yesteryear. 

1.  Congregation  Sheerith  Israel  of  Janina,  part  of  the 
Kingsbridge  Heii^hts  J.C.  on  Kingsbridge  Road. 

One  in  Bcnsonhurst,  Brooklyn,  one  on  Broome  * nd  Allen  Btreet 
on  the  lower  Hast  Side,  and  of  course  the  very  famous  SPAKISH-F0..TUGE3E 
Synagogue  on  Central  Park  West  in  New  York  City. 


5 - 
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IN  CONCLIKSIOI^I 

I would  like  to  thank  MAilGO  OPPEKHiilM,  our  good  friend 
and  neighbor,  who  introduced  u0  to  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  about  20 
yeare  ago,  and  who  FIEoT  taught  Hebre•  to  our  daughter  SUSAN. 

To  Mrs.  Engel  and  her  son  Alan,  our  deep  appreciation  for 
further  developing  Susan  in  Jewish  Education,  at  our  old  Sunday  school 

near  Columbia’s  Baker  Field  on  218th  Street and  finally 

RABBI  LEHKÄN  for  his  GUIDANCE,  his  CÜNCKiü^  for  my  family,  his  visits 

with  Susnn  when  she  first  went  to  ]^rael and  now  our  daughter  and 

family  live  in  Jerusalem. 

Our  Susan  alviays  wanted  Rabbi  Lehman  and  Cantor  Ehrenberg  to 

officiate  at  her  wedding.  At  least  we  did  have  the  honor  of 

Cantor  & Mrs.  Ehrenberg  (who  were  in  Jerusalem)  attending  the  ceremonies, 
under  the  stars at  her  wedding  in  Jerusalem  in  1979• 

Although  I’m  SErHARDIC I AM  PxtOUD  AND  HAPPY  TO  BE  A 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ”ASHKENAZI”  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Wasbihgton  Heights. 

THANK  YOU  AND  GOOD  SHABBOS. 


JUD.  AT  FRINGES;  I:  MEXICO 


iJN  ruuuuoi 


General  4.  . - 

ths  yrs  L«ct-Sermn  series  is  proving  to  be  nt  just 

academ  exercise  but  relates  by  def  to  WJ^Jev  conti 

versy  in  Israel  ^ a a ■r 

there,  ortho  seeks  to  press  us  into  a cert  mold  & If 
v/e  fit  ve  "J”  & admitted  under  Law  of  ^^etm/but  11 
we  do  nt  fit  thr^  concept  of  Jud,  no  chance  fr  us, 
״ntro-^touches  our  subjct:  *־־i'r^t  Pringes  ofj^deftt 
bee  spk  here  of  diff  grps  of  Jews,  in  maaiy  parts  of 
the  world,  & none  fit  into  precise  pat  1 rn  defined  b 
ortho  or  rel  party  of  Israel, 

are  of  diff  backgrnds,  diff  custms,  diff  languages 
& some  created  sensations  when  first  disc  or  claime 
.toobe,  part  of  J people;  Ch^se,  already  disc  by  me; 


curses 
than  t 


advoc  German  brou{׳,ht  down 
his  way,  of  c,  was  better 


qn^'Mendels  when 
of  ortho  rabbin 


.DUlIl  uu  »ij-o  »1׳  «.jr  j ---  -ד  ■■ 

of  Heine  Disraeli  who  conv/or  Marx  whose  convrt 
or  those  who  nt  able  to  adjust  at  all:  bpin  & Acostc 
who  bee  of  thr  diff  views  were  excora  by  J comniunty. 
in  months  to  come,  lx  a mo  through  May,  will  discus 


unlike  u & me. 


bt  Jews  neverthel 
ex,  of  Ethiop  or  Falasha  Jews  whos 
fought  some  yrs  ago  & still  nt  OK 

fr -Inges  o f !,Ident  it  y^*i  ths  mo  wil 
grp  of  people  in  Mex;  have  nevr 


diff  grps  of  Jews, 
in  the  scope,  fr 
battle  fr  accept 
Spe  cific 

our  disc  of  ^ 

concentrate  on  cert 


been  there  & my  info  frm  "Acts  of  Faith  Dan  ^ o^s 
the  reason  that  Jews  came  to  Mex  ב-n  1st  place  rela 
to  Am  immig  policies;  aftr  so  many  LE  Jews  came  to 
Am  Hue  to  Czarist  persec,  in  1920  Am  closed  iramig 
and,  as  a conseq,  those  who  had  no  one  here  to  Sive 
affid  or  could  rt  get  vidas  frm  Ajn  gvt , went  to  Mex 

where  no  restrictions  . m ^ 

unfort,  due  to  issuesLf  interntal  politics,  Mex  re- 
strietd  & fr  ^11  intents  cut  off  immig  in  whic 

created,  tra(;<  dy  also  fr  those  who  wanted  to  esep  ^ 
problmpt  an  issue  of  rel;  gd  relations  wth^Cath,so 
much  so:  Card  to  lead  byn,  an  unusual  event  and  wth 
advice  frm  DB  in  Mex  C,  present  Card  to  Jer  in  Ö3 
& ths  helpd  bridge  divisiveness  between  Mex  gvt  & 

J tourism,  when  Mex  endorsd  PLO  & its  claims 
today,  acc  to  BB  Mag,  50,000  Mex  Jews  of  whom  2^ 

IV  in  Mex  City,  sev  Syn,  CCentrs,  a museum,  kosHr 
rest,  etc;  50ל  remain  distrib  via  Monterrey,  Guadala 

iera  and  Tijuana 

thr  Jud  same  as  ours,  Ashkenz  background  ait ho  spk 


Ladino  wth  little  Yidd  remain.׳ 


and 


some 


Span , 


JUD.  AT  FRINGES;  I;  MEXICO 


INTRODUCT 
General 

ths  yrs  Ltfct-Sermn  seרבies  is  proving  to  be  nt  just 
academ  exercise  but  relates  by  def  to  ^ho/'J ev  contro 
versy  in  Israel 

there,  ortho  seeks  to  press  us  into  a cert  mold  & if 
we  fit,  we  »J”  admitted  under  Law  of  i^etrn/but  if 
we  do  nt  fit  thr  concept  of  Jud,  no  chance  fr  us. 
contro’v't  ouches  our  sub  jet:  ifatd‘׳^t  Fringes  of^;tdertt 
bee  spk  here  of  diff  grps  of  Jews,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  & none  fit  into  precise  pat  1 rn  defined  b 
ortho  or  rel  party  of  Israel. 

are  of  diff  backgrnds,  diff  custms,  diff  languages 
& some  created  sensations  when  first  disc  or  claimec 
,to ״be.  part  of  J people;  Chinese;  already  disc  by  me 


5^^^ehdels  when 
of  ortho  rabbin 


advoc  German  broUt׳;.ht  down  curses 
his  way,  of  c,  was  better  than  t 
of  Heine  & Disraeli  who  conv/or  Marx  whose  p convrt 
or  those  who  nt  able  to  adjust  all;  Spin  & Acost 

who  bee  of  thr  diff  views  were  excom  by  J communty. 
in  months  to  come,  lx  a mo  through  May,  will  discus 


unlike  u & me , 


bt  Jews  neverthel 
ex,  of  Ethiop  or  Falasha  Jews  whos 
fought  some  yrs  ago  & still  nt  OK 


diff  grps  of  Jews, 
in  the  scope,  fr 
battle  fr  accept 
36כן  cific  I 

our  disc  of  fringes  ofUdentity״  ths  mo  wil 

concentrate  on  cert  grp  of  peo1)le  in  Mex;  have  nevr 
been  there  & my  info  frm  "Acts  of  Faith"  Dan־  Kqss'־ 
the  reason  that  Jews  came  to  Mex  in  1st  place  rel at 
to  Am  imiiig  policies;  aftr  so  many  EE  Jews  came  to 
Am  Hue  to  Czarist  persec,  in  1920  Am  closed  immig 
and,  as  a conseq,  those  who  had  no  one  here  to  give 
affid  or  could  nt  get  vidas  frm  Am  gvt , went  to  Mex 
where  no  restrictions 

unfort,  due  to  issuesjbf  interntal  politics.  Max  re- 
strietd  & fr  ^11  iiitents  cut  off  immig  in  ^19  37  whic 
createc^  trag  dy  also  fr  those  who  wanted  to  esep  Htl 


B 


relations  wth  Cath,so 


unusual  event 


rel ; 
Syn, 


probl^/\11t  an  issue  of 
mu c h s o J C ard  to  1 e ad 


advice  frm  DB  in  Mex  C,  present 


and  wth 

Card  to  Jer  in  83 
& ths  helpd  bridge  divisiveness  between  Mex  gvt  & 

J tourism,  when  Mex  endorsd  PLO  <&  its  claims  to 
today,  acc  to  BB  Mag,  50,000  Mex  Jews  of  whom 
iv  in  Mex  Oity,  sev  Syn,  CCentrs,  a museum,  ko^r 
rest,  etc;  50ל  remain  distrib  via  Monterrey,  Guadala 
jera  and  Tijuana 

thr  Jud  same  as  ours,  Ashkenz  background  alt ho  spk 


Ladino  wth  little  Yidd  remain. 


some 

׳b 


Span,  of  c,  and 
iuj  _ A 


ii 


of  J concentration  bt  nt  yet 

ident  at  the  ״frames”;  re  our  concerns, 
in  villat;e  c.  55  mil  e of  MG;  Vonta  i'rie 
piace  where  sev  fani  wtli  many  adherants' 

J & fr  sev  gd^uporfic  reasons  5 a Syn  of 
stable,  ch  wear  necklaces,  onlhouses 
Syn  have  ark,  gallery,  men  wr  Kipa  & wo 


ÜJJY 

VENTA  PiaETA 
have  mentnd  majr  areas 
J 


those  wth 
they  locatd 
ths  a small 
claim  to  be 
red  brick  = 
hgVe  Mez,  in 


men  wear  head  cov,  such  as  a scarf 

3 there  is  a lieb  school  of  small  n\ambers,  ch  draw  pict 
of  ho  lid  wth  ileb  langaaS©  characters  & thus  like  he^ 

4 problm:  dont  Ik  J at  all,  Ik  "Indian”  such  as  Incas, 
Mayans  wth  prom  hkd  noses;  considr  themselves  pure 
Mex  bt  at  best  are  considered  as  "mestizos"  = mixed 

5 news  abt  ths  grp  broke  into  open  in  1930s  on  2 lev! 
a-  village  warnt d to  use  gvt  funds  fr  a church  bt  Jw 
wantd  a public  schl;  such  contrpv,  led  to  violence 
gvt  troops  calld  in  to  quell  riots;  result;  school 
b-  bee  of  ths  notoriety,  featrd  in  mag  Hoy,  satne  as 
LIFE  mag  is  hbre  in  Am,  and  people  began  to  visit׳׳׳«St^ 

t ths  prominen<^T^e  Jews  in  MG  who  coTisidrd  Jews^^of 
Venta  Prieta  beneath  thr  dignity  bec  nt  truly  "J" 
at  best,  desc  frm  Morranos;  thus,  nd  to  be  convrted 
offic  to  Jud  which,  at  that  time,  Venta  Prieta  deni 
,7  what  visitors  jCound  iu״th^^!^^l  community  was  \1nus 
i t^n^s^Sd^i  dur  import  prayers 
no  interest  in  State  of  Israel  or  idea  of  Zionism 
Lwrg-rr-  1  1 1 -; ף I wh on  people  left  Syn  would  back 

out  so  as  nt  to  turn  thr  back  on  Ark,  as  if  Iv  aj_t^ 
finally;  quite  a few  relatd  to  X neighbrs  & many  ha 
been  circum.^ certainly  one  of  majr  signs  of  Brit 
ORIGINS 

what  to  do  re  tliese  villagers,  where  they  came 
one  expl;  some  of  Jews  had  links  fo  Iglesia  de 
a part  of  Am  "Gh  of  Gd" , a Prot  fundamentalist 
which  followd  some  very  familiar  customs;  fr  ex; 
abstain  frm  prk,  Sabb  is  claim  to  be  part  of 

anc  Isr,  some  call  themselvs  "Israelitas  bec  are 
"circiimc  of  the  hrj:"  as  vs  body,  a concept  already 
enunciated  in  some  of  the  prophets;  not abl>^zek1el J 
ths  grp  of  Protestants  had  been  active  in  ths  area 
since  19th  cent;  ths,  not  newcomers  & distinctions 
betweenferps.  especially  in  a Cath  country,  easy  to 
confuse  or  dilute  or  mix  up;  in  Mex  Israelltas 
polite  synonym  fr  "Judios"  = Jews^;,o 
what  hap1)nd  now  is  that  a r_  frm  MCT^askd  to 
a m between  o^e  of  the  "Jews"  of  Venta  Prieta  & a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Ashkenazim,  a son  of  a loc 

(v/ 


8 


frm? 

Dios 

sect 


I 


, J.  XX 

6 what  r did  waste  convrt,  or  re-convrt  via  Mikva  th 
bride  to  be  ^ ths  acceptable  to  all  participants^ & 
local  Jews  as  well  as  those  frm  MC  were  happy 

7 d:>nt  know  much  more  specifically  re  origins  of  the 
people  bt  via  gradual  ״conv”  acceptd  as  Jews;  /in 
ths  village  ten  yrs  ago  had  !55  Jews  out  of  4000  i; 
habit an t§j 

8  today,  new  attitude  toward  Isradl,  interchange  of  i 
deas,  no  more  kneeling  & gd  knowl  o^  Hebrew, 

thus  an  import  add  to  br,r,nches  or  sects  of  Jews  who 
are  at  the  fringes  of  J identity, 

CuInCLUSION 

A General  , V 

1  one  side  productVof  ths  identitA  has  been  activity 
of  "Mitzv  Corps  ” NFYT  who  went  xo  help  dur  a summr 
to  build  classrmsV  center,  store  up  falling  buildin 

2  which  meant  that  Woung  people  weite  able  to  appreci 
tiiat  aspect  of  Jewish  life  & estabV  a linkM^hat  had 
been  a neglected,  Af  nt  dying,  J cc^iiiiunity  and  now 
is  somewhat  rejuvenated  and  again  irt  spotlight 

3  it  is  becoming  a part  of  trek  by  J tourists  and  as 
such  is  gaining  attention,  financial \support  by  the 
visitors  and  fr  the  Village  itself,  bee  little  else 
to  attract  people,  Jud  a majr  tourist  \attraction  fr 
economic  gain  fr  all  \the  village  inhabitants. 

B Specific  ץ ' 

1 ths,  then,  the  1st  in  our  series  of  grps  as  the  frir 
ges  of  J identity,  with  lasaty  more  to  come;  you  have 
already  heard  of  three:  Mex  ths  eve,  Falash,  Chinese 

2 in  months  to  come,  willspk  of  J grps  Iving  on  MajorC 
in  India  and  in  •*•urkey  so  that  togetbr  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn 

3 wth  end-result,  perhaps,  that  we  will  understand  & I 

apprec  the  better  the  stru{;glos  in  Israel  re  Law  of 
Heturn  & how  diverse,  in  truth,  is  the  total,  of  our 
people,  of  ■w  rij  vn  ! ■‘!'*‘י‘•*  ^f111־־V  ■ 

■tryii^ii^'LTi  demons  t/tate , vs  Isr  ortho  rabb  concent, 
that  we  are  one  as  a people,  as  a faith,  if  nt  trad, 

4 bt  we  are  all  aqual  as  Jews  iai  eyes  of  Gd  «fe  ths  a b! 

Alien, 


lieb.  Tab,,  IVid,  Jan,  25,  1985 


Spring  Lect-Sermn  Series,  Part  I:  Mex 
"At  the  Friנ^ges  of  J Identity," 


MONTEFIÜRE:  SOCIAL  HIST 
by  Dorothy  Levenson 


tNTRODUCT 

A.  Geberal 

1 it  may  ^ppeax  »te  depress  to  begin  serim 

fr  nw  yr  wth  review  of  a bk  which  is  abt  a hospital: 
Montefiore  in  the  Bx 

2 bt‘,  on  othr  hand,  nt  really  abt  being  sick  W;׳  rat  hr 

abt  ways  in  which  the  world  has  changed,  frm  perspec 
tive  of  a hospital  fr  ths  trk  "Mont”  is  subtitled 
"Thß  Hosp  as  Bocial  Instrument"  j! 

3 by  Dorothy  Levenson,  of  whom  more  later, 
well  written,  Cyaite  interesting,  opens  us  up  to  new 
ideas  ajid  developments  in  fields  of  med,  our  city, 

*)5■ ‘^3%Tent  s/doc  tors  and  reminds  us  of  what  used  to  be 

4 in  add,  for  those  who  want  to  Icnow  mores  gd  index  aךנ 
wonderful  notes  on  sources;  thus,  gd  social  history. 
Specific 

1 what  we  must  bear  in  mind;  bk  nt  abt  the  man  Montef 
bt  abt  a hospital  bt  that  does  nt  quite  tell  story 

2 Monte,  the  man,  we  disc  in  detail  in  a sermon 

last  Oct  and  he  is  p^T’^t  of  the  storys  1885  markd  occ 
of  his  101  birthday  & he  was  feted  ar  world,  as  a Jw 
and  as.  a stat^an, 

3'  he  was^dadiBrit  *Jew,  close  to  Viet,  active  in  inter— 
natl  causes  on  behalf  of  J,  grt  supporter  of  orthoxy 
in  Britain,  &■  one  of  grt  philanthr  of  his  time 

k thus,  when  hia J^th  b,  people  wantd  to  honor  hiny׳Ä^ 
nd  fr  new  hosf/^e^cfent  in  NY,  obv  choice  fr  name  & 
fr  donations  in  his  honor  was  Mos  Montef,  Mont 

5 groimd  nt  broken  till  19 09,  hosp  nt  open  till  1913 
bt  in  those  30  yrS^a^^whole  new  world  on  outside  4« 

1^11 1 1 11  lit ח ן  n r & also  on  inside  re  hlth  care  develop 

BODY 

A BACKGROUND  OF  HOSP 

1 what  may  seem  strange  to  us,  we  who  talce  hosp  fr  gm 
ted,  is  usage  of  hosp  in  earlier  tirae^nt  nec  fr 
alcure  bt  rather  to  isolate  siok  & kp  f3rm  the  healthy 

2 ^ Jews  had  a "bikur  cholim",  a soc  fr  visit  sick  bt 

ths  soc  effective  as  it  went  to  peoplest  homes ; no 
g0]_f'_respect ing  MD  went  to  a hospital  bee  there  only 
the  poor,  the  dying,  the  i mi  i nt  ׳ 

3 doct  treated  patients  in  the  home,  homes  being  lorge 

wth  many  rms,  relatives  or  servants  skilled  in 

domestic  operations  on  kitchen  table,  drugs  nt 

rea*b-ly  available  & cert  ^ to  hosp  where  patient 

be  infeetd  by  desease  of  the  unattended  poor. 

4 doct  trained  as  asst  to  othr  doct  bt  in  hosp; 

they  bee  import  only  later  on  as  equip  devclopd  so 
need  fr  machinery,  labs,  technical  skills  bt  we  for^ 


'די , 


t 
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that  what  we  take  fr  grajitd/nt  known  150  yrs  ago. 
Hasp,  then,  fulfilld  entirely  new  purpose  & jus^?  in 
time  fr  new  nds  as  Eli  imniig  wave  hit  ou:ן^^hores  & 
these  people  desp  fr  med  attention  & n€  i^place  fr 


iill 


r©est  abl : 


ind  was  part  of  even  older 


Moni 

and 


B CHANGES 

1 at  first,  hosp  only  caring  centr  f r TB_  & othr  infed 
deseases;  that  is  why  choice  of  location  far  wway  ^ 
city,  in 'count  !־׳ך**  set  ting  of  distant  Erx 

2 bt , of  c,  that  problems  also:  no  trajißp  aVa;^l,  no 
subway  yet,  no  cars  bt  even  if:  no  pavd  rds ; neighbi 
protestd  bee  of  cries,  foul  smells  thru  open  window: 
& so  many  people  d bee  of  infect  due  to  flies,  becaj 
a scandal  which  is  disc  sev  times  in  the  bk 

3 in  due  time,  as  enuip  more  sophist  & nd  place  to  us! 
& store  it,  hosp  assumd  ever  grtr  importance  so  tha 
it,  rat  hr  than  home,  becsime  centr MD  usd  it  rat  hr 
tlTan  thr  offices»  1,1!l»tbo  fiddle  class  & rich  nt  yet 
convined  & so  irigtitutd  & built  private  pavill^onsl 

4 that  was  the  turning  pt  fr  all  to  come  to  hospitals 

j!?e search  begaji  to  be  sponsored:  Mont  & heart 
re  pace-makers,  bypasses,  pediatrics  were  pioneers 


r-bt  two  majr  shifts  came  abt  wth  Viai : ^:re  doctrs 
who 'now  all  Americn  trained  & wantd  univ  affiliatn 

6 and,  two:  nd  for  social  med  became  apparent  & Monte 
fiore "became  a pioneer  1 
ב SOCIAL  MEDI(;INE 

1 term,  of  c,  has  noth  to  do  wth" socialized  med’  as 
meth  of  payment;  rather,  social  med  deals  wth  soci 
issues  & health  care  nt  just  fr  the  wou^d  bt  fr  wh 
causes  the  illness  & the  breakdown  in  patients 

2 fr  social  med  concernd  itself  wth  qual  of  milk 

consumd  by  immig  & neighbrhd,  of4ren  poor  & minorxti 
also:  havoc  creatd  by  open  sewers  in  hosp  area,  as 
todayjwe  concernd  wth  lead  poisoning,  asbestos  in 
the  schools  «(re!  sick  children,  pollution  of  earth. 

3 now  "fam"  med  as  all  were  treatd  bee  of  illness  of 
one;  much  as  Cancer- care  treats  all  in  fam  today  bx 
then  unknown  or  unaccepted  by  most  bt  Mont  pioneer 

4 fr  ex,  in  case  of  d,  66>  of  surviv  sgu^s  visited 
doctr  fr  majr  illness  in  first  15  mo,|ttran  normal 
situations;  obv:  treat  f^  re  expectations  of  dth  <5 
nedds  & •teA>o&c  symptms  al'Teviated;  sajne  fr  kids  p 

5 today  we  apprec  & understand  how  interrelated  bt  i- 

dea  of  "fam  med"  nt  put  into  I 


iii 


CONCLUSION 
A General 

Hosp,  then,  nt  merely  reflects  heal  of  the  sick  bt  arj 
0volutionary  process זי ג •lich  deals  wth  out s^de  \vorld  aa 
much  as  it  does  with  world  of  medicine 
what  is  true  of  Montef  is  t^  all ,!ho^p  ipday  bee 

needs  are  so  immense  & rrrr»־- 

in  -erTI — CüiiiiiiLUii  IIS'S  as — ®n;y  quick  Ik  at  /med  cent  tells 
on  lith  fir  of  Harkn  have  unif  & whit( 

ciprons־' serving  fd,  clean while  below  have  a 
bi־lingual  situation  caring  fr  those  people  who  cant 
afford  priv  doct,  are  nt  used  to  them,  can  nt  inia^;^!!! 

fir  setting  & cert  can  nt  be  sick  in  thr  horn 
bee  of  crowded,  poor  douditions,  unda|re  neighbrhoods 
social  med,  fam  med,  community  med  are  the  future  es-l 
pec  in  large  cities  & complex  neighbrhoods;  story  o 
Moäl  had  to  b^e  גvritten  in  NY  or  Chi  whera  thes^: 
ditionT-^xist  and  where  appropriate  help  is 

want  to  conclude  wth  word  of  pi^ase  fr  author ,iJoror 
Levenson,  said  to  be  only  hist  on  staff  of  a majr  ho 
J done  a superb  job,  weaving  intric  med  termin  & us^e 
into  a pattm  of  language  we  can  understand  she 

-.has  managed  to  make  life  of  a Hosp  relevant  to  us  a! 

) furthr,  points  to  nds  for  our  own  Historian,  to  mark 
^ down  what  we  experiened,  felt,  undertk  as  we  built  r 
congregation  so  that  future  apprec  nt  only  who  &  זי ז^ 
we  are  bt  the  changes  we  have  experiened  & prevaj^le^ 
Ms.  i^evenson  sets  gd  example  nt  only  fr  hosp  as  a 
social  institution/bt  gd  example  fr  all  institutions 
as  a social  venture  living  in  !^n  ever  changing  sociej 
5 will  place  co^y־^  bk  in  Temple  Lib;  certainly  ^ugg 
u rd  it  fr  will  find  it  a stimul  & challeng  story. 

Amen, 


B 
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Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  eve,,  Jan  4,  1985 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 


DR.  ROBERT  L.  LEli>LAN , Rabbi  FREDERICK  C.  HERMAN,  Cantor  GERALD  MORTON,  Organist 

PAUL  A.  KOHL^LANN,  President 


SERVICE  OF  SPECIAL  MUSIC 

for  Shabbat  Chaniikah 
December  13»  1985 


Louis  Lewandowski  (1821-189־^) 


L ' cho  Dodi 


Service  continues  in  GATES  of  PRAYER  pp . 158  through  175 
The  response  to  the  Silent  Devotion  - Oseh  Sholom  Spanish-Portuguese 


Lewandowski- Binder 

C.  Hubert  H.  Parry 
(1848-1918) 


Kiddush 


Choral  Anthem;  I was  glad י 

I was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  We  will  go  into  ' 

the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  gates,  O Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a city  that  is  at  unity  m itself. 

O pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem;  they  shall  prosper 

that  love  thee.  . 

Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within 

Psalm  122 :1-3, 6-7 

Readings  for  Chaniikah  and  Blessing  of  Chanukah  lights 

pp . 642  - 643 
Maoz  Tzur  p.  758  - 759 


Choral  Anthems ; 


(1)  Ki  B'or  Ponecho  p.  313  and  Psalm  100  F.  C.  Herman 

(2)  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley 

( 1810— 1876 ) 

Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,  0 ye  kindreds  of  the  people;  ascribe  unto  the  Lord 
worship  and  power.  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his  Name. 

Let  the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe  of  him. 

Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is  King,  and  that  he  shall  judge  the 
|)eople  righteously. 

0 worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Sing  to  the  Lord,  and  praise  his 
name;  be  telling  of  his  salvation  from  day  to  day,  his  wonders  unto  all  people. 

As  for  the  Gods  of  the  heathen,  they  are  but  idols. 

Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  even  the  work  of  men’s  hands.  They  have 
mouths,  and  speak  not;  eyes  have  they,  and  see  not.  They  have  ears,  and  hear  not; 
noses  have  they,  and  smell  not.  They  have  hands  and  handle  not;  feet  have  they,  and 
walk  not;  neither  speak  they  through  their  throat. 

They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them;  and  so  are  all  such  as  put  their  trust 
in  them. 

As  for  our  God,  he  is  in  heaven : he  hath  done  whatsoever  pleased  him. 

The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us,  and  he  shall  bless  us;  he  shall  bless  the 
house  of  Aaron. 

He  shall  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  both  small  and  great 

Ye  are  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  you  and  your  children.  Ye  are  the  blessed  of  the 
Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

from  Psalms  96  and  115 


Adoration  III  - p•  618 
Kaddish 


G.  F.  Handel  (1685-1759) 


Announc  emen t s 

Choral  Anthem:  Hallelujah,  Amen  .... 


S.  S,  Wesley 


Benediction 


Choral  Benediction 


Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee.  The 
darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee,  but  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day.  The 
darkness  and  the  light  to  thee  are  both  alike.  ״ , . , ... 

God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  O let  my  soul  live,  and  it 
shall  praise  thee,  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 

evermore.  139:11;  Psalm  119:175 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  Quartet 

Joan  Mitchell 
Frances  Hitchcock 
Robert  Mitchell 
Leonard  Jay  Gould 

augmented  by  guest  singers ; 
Cynthia  Richards  Hewes , choral  contractor 


We  wish  you  all  a beautiful  and  joyful  Chanukah  and  also  take 
this  opporttmity  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  given  to  the  MUSIC  FUND  which  supports  these  Services 
of  Music.  Our  gratitude  also  to  the  Officers  of  the  Congregation 
for  their  encouragement . 


F . C . II . 
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I lebrcw  'labcrnaclc  of  New  York 
December  8,  1985  25  Kisicv  5746 

4:(X)  ()־Clock 
Order  of  Service 
for  the 
Wedding  of 

Cantor  Frederick  C.  Herman 
and 

Marie  Mora 


Officiating  C^lergv׳ 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Rabbi 

Henry  Ehrenberg  Erwin  Hirsch 
(נantors 


(Jerald  .Morton,  Organist 
Paul  A.  Kohlmann,  President 

Musical  Preludes 

Trumpet  Voluntary  III  Organ  & 'Irumpets  John  Stanley  (17131786־) 
Toccata  (Organ  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  42) 

Charles-Marie  Widar  (1844-1937) 
Litanies  Jehan  ■■Main  (1911-1940) 

The  J’rocession 

'Prumpet  Tune  Hcniy  Purcell  (1659-1695) 

Prayer  Baruch  Haba 
Chant  Mi  ,■Vdir  al  hakol 

Choral  .Anthem  Shir  hama-alot,  Ashrei  kol  ye're  adonay  (Ps.  128)  . 

Salomone  Rossi  (1570-1630)  V 

A Song  of  .Ascents. 

Happy  is  every  one  that  fearcth  the  Lord, 

That  walketh  in  His  ways. 

When  thou  eatest  the  labour  of  thy  hands. 

Happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee. 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a fruitful  vine,  in  the  innermost  parts  of  thy  house; 
Thy  children  like  olive  plants,  round  about  thy  table. 

The  Lord  bless  thee  out  of  Zion; 

•And  see  thou  the  good  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life; 

.And  see  thy  children’s  children. 

Peace  be  upon  Israel! 

Prayer  and  EJxpressions  of  CJommitment 
.Sheva  Brachot  Seven  Benedictions 

Address 

Choral  ,Anthem  La-m'natzeah  al  hagitit  (Ps.  8)  — O 

Salomone  Rossi 

Blessing  for  wine  Bore  p'ri  hagafen 
Exchange  of  Rings 

Ble.ssing  Proclaiming  .Sanctify  of  MsTiage  .Aly’de  hapa  '׳'kidushin 

For  the  Leader;  upon  the  (Jittith.  .A  Psalm  of  David.  . 

O Ixrrd,  our  Lord, 

How  glorious  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth! 

Whose  majesty  is  rehearsed  above  the  heavens. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  Thou  founded  strength. 
Because  of  Thine  adversaries; 

That  Thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. 

When  1 behold  'I'hy  heavens,  the  work  of  I’hy  fingers, 

I'he  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  established;  . 

What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

And  the  .son  of  man,  that  Thou  thinkest  of  him?  C 

Yet  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

And  has  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 

Phous  hast  made  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 'Phy  hands; 
'Phou  hast  put  all  things  under  His  feet: 

Sheep  and  oxen,  all  of  them. 

Yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field; 

'Phe  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea; 

Whatsoever  passeth  through  the  path  of  the  seas. 

O Lord,  our  Lord, 

How  glorious  is  Thy  name  irfall  the  earth! 

Declaration  of  Marriage 

Choral  .Anthem  I lalelujah  (Ps.  150)  ,Samuel  Naumbourg  (1816-1880) 

Praise  Cod  in  His  sanctuary;  ^ 

Praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power.  I A. 

-Praise  Him  for  His  mighty  acts;  's 

Praise  Him  according  to  His  abundant  greatness. 

'Praise  Him  with  the  blast  of  the  horn; 

Praise  Him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp. 

'Praise  Him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance; 

Praise  Him  with  stringed  instruments  and  the  pipe. 

'Praise  Him  with  the  loud-sounding  oymbals; 

Praise  Him  with  the  clanging  cymbals. 

׳׳Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 

Hallelujah. 

Phree-fold  benediction  A''vorech־cho 
Louis  Lewandowski  (1821-1894) 

Pbe  Breaking  of  the  (Jlass 
Mazal  Tov 

Recessional 

'Prumpet  Voluntary  H.  Purcell 


We  warmly  welcome  you  to  this  joyous  occasion 
and  invite  you  to  continue  our  celebration  at  the  reception, 
sponsored  by  the  (!ongregation  immediately  following  the  service. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Bride  and  (Jroom  to  share  a few  private  moments 
before  joining  the  festivities. 


(P/eMf  refrain  from  picture  taking  and  applauding  dunng  this  sacred  service) 


DliEIDLE,  GAMBLING  & LOri'ENIES 


INTRüDUC׳!' 

A General 

1 on  ths  eve  of  Ch,  we  have  all  begtxn  to  prepare  fr  t 
holiday;  Men,  candles,  spec  fd,  the  Lreidle  esp  fr 

2 it  is  a time-honored  custom  to  play  wth  Dreidle,  a 
game  of  chance;  lettrs  stcuiding  fr  ”a  grt  raircle 
happnd  there”  = g*  whole  jackpot,  hs  half,  n.;  noth 
&sh; 

3 playing  wth  Dr  is  gambl  on  vei^r  minor  scale,  lots 
of  fiui  esp  fr  the  youngsters;  also,  provides  opport 
fr  fpm  to  be  togethr,  to  share  & enjoy  on  holiday 

B Specific 

1 on  othr  hand,  concept  of  gambling  brings  us  to  diff 
level  of  concern  altogethr;  J trad,  in  Talm  fr  ex, 
nt  vs  gaJibling  but  does  recoijn  serious  implicatrbns 

2 ßalxa  does  nt  sponsor  a chaptr  of  ”Gambl  Anonymous” 

bt  reco^^hat  cert  infliv  within  J community  are 
likely"׳^■?©  become  addictd  to  ths  game,  ths  sport, 
ths  matter  of  chance 

3 and,  bee  it  will  then  interfere  wth  othr  aspects  of 
life* smnecessities,  rabbis  vs  gambling^ (nt  re  Dreid 
bt  onjl arger  scale ), without  any  kind  of  equivoftatior 

4 that  really  is  pt  fr  ths  eves  disc:  nt  dreidle  as 
game  bt  gabbling  as  a desease;  nt  just  outside  in 
world  at  large  bt  even  wiihin  our  own  community, 

5 as  Orwell  taught  us:  all  some  more  = than 

othrs;  so  we  all  gafeble  htffsome^raore  chancy,  more 
dangerous,  more  deWilitating  than  othrs. 

BODY 

A LGiTEjOlES 

1 ths  whole  issue  can  be  understd  best,  I think,  if 
we  take  a moment  to  recall  episode  occurd  last  sumi 
when  21  workers  in  a fact  in  YoUkrs,  coniprising  a 
cross  sect  of  immigrants,  banded  togethr  to  buy  a 
lottery  ticket  & won  Ö13  million 

2 what  cld  be  nicer  than  that?  It  was  a movie  theme 
Come  true:  iminigr  striking  it  rich  & u may  recall 
media  interviews  of  a ”hrt-warming”  story^  ;1^־״־^', 

3 I was  onejof  those  ”spoilers”  who  was  nt  ׳^mused; 

mo.  Tb  inf ect  us  wth  drm  of  rich 

V׳  people  on  street  being  interviewed  who  tell  us  the 
know  they  will  win  bee  Gd  on  thr  side 

JT  and,  as  a result,  in  19^^  alone, 7? י  b^lion  was 

spent  on  lotteries,  on  legit  gabbling  opport,  alon 

5 now  imagine,  the  amounts  being  discussed  I the  imini 
g1>qnts  in  Yonk  factory  contrib  Jyil  each  bt  we  also 
know  that  there  are  thoge  who  contrib  $20  <יס  wk,  & 
othrs  who  spend  much  more,  in  100,  200  r^nge. 

6 and,  of*  c,  there  "are  some  wiiuiers,  as  newspapers 


t 


B problems 

1 now  while  we  *Tm11r-nT»i  t h n i^TTrfT^wlnners  we  have 
tended  to  overlk  the  1 ocer« i 

2 we  too,  you  & I,  gamble  in  our  own  way  & even  fr  r 
causes;  fr  ex:  we  endorse  raffles  and  we  sponsor 
trips  to  AC  nd  both  of  these  activ  are  sources  of 
^usement  and  sociability 

]^j^I^^do^^^go^t^^a^ic  ^d  do  nt  approve  4^/vv- 

t 1 1 י U<2^r  s ago  we  fought 

Dattle  to  kp  t»ingo  away  frm  our  doors  & ain  haonv  I 
was  instrumental  in  that  decision  know 

quite  well  the  gambling  wth  Cards  going  on  in  ho  e' 
^ ^ chances  are  that  we 

®°  choose,  bt  this  not  situation 
outside  our  doors  where  working  people  are  lined  u 
nt  by.  hun^eds  but  by  tj^s  to  give  up  thr  money-^^ 
כ in  plirsuit  of  a very  unAmericaxi  drm:  to  get  some- 
thing  big  fr  very  litTleJ  ^r  country  built  on  th 
assumpt  that  u get  what  u work  fr,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a free  lunch  I 

6 what  we  are  finding  re  lotteries  & othr  forms  of 
tegit  gambling:  State  & in  some  cases  even  nat! 
as  one  edit  said,  ״’suc^:ers״  the  hard  working"^eonl 
to  part  wth  thr  money;  that  is,  those  who  can  affr, 

r ®י^eנry  penny,  let  alone  $,vi 

Calif  St-^e  L sold  21  mill  tick  in  2 days;  odds  vs 
winning  were  25  mil!  to  1;  41  mill  sold  in  & od 

the'^issue  to  anyone  who  wld  exanine 

tne  issue  Icigically 

CmSES 

'י  sociability 

t o an  ^l^ness  as  serious  as  Alcoholism  bee  it  ^ 

IS  as  ^dictlve;  almost  as  many  chapts  of  P4,.as  AA 
' imag tne  what  cid-be  done  with  the  ^tV^^nt  o 

o eries  re  fd,  clothing,  housing,  util,  educ,  re 
creation,  medic  exp  & research?  י e u , re 

) peopld,  u say,  wld  gamble  away  a 4i  here  or  there 
ag^isiy  & u may  well  be  correct;  still,  it  is  alway 
the  poor  & uneduc  & susceptible  who  suffer:  they  L 
ths  J,  to  eat,  to  live,  to  be  clothd  & housed. fUu.- 
people  s1z££.er)^  bec  they  lose;  gvt  rathr  than  hele- 
ing,  plays  on  people's  lowest  instl]1cts; . play  at 
price,  no  mattr  what  the  cost►  ^5^1S<äfiÄate*^that 
in  most  instances  losing,  rather  than  winning,  is 
at  the  core  of  the  issue. 

none  of  which  even  touches  the  simplistic  faith  of 
those  who  count d on  Gd  to  help  them  win  .fe  then  mus 
Cope  wth  dissapointment ; u & I may  shrug  off  losin 
bee  our  faith  ut  invested  here  bt^hs^t  ^iv  sit. 


iii 


CONCLUSION 
A General 

1 in  closing,  one  more  pt:  »Wat  those  who  acttially 
wjja,  more  often  than  not,  cant  handle  situation;  the 
wealth,  the  publicity,  the  press  of  othrs  seeking  h 

2 and  the  result  is  anger,  hurt,  pain,  frustration  & 
in  some  cases,  breakup  of  fcirailies,  people  landing 
in  jailj and  even  violence  betw  fam  & among  friendd 

3 such  ”games"  as  Lott,  Lotto,'  etc  are  mostly  nonsens- 
ical  striv  aftr  wind  & more  often  than  not,  wealth 
brings  wth  it  hurt  rat  hr  than  s privation  frm  all  ill 
& the  Gd  who  as~lnvo^>^ed  soon  forgotten  & cursed  as 
wealth  slips  througn  fingers 

5 and  all  this  only  re  those  very  few  who  actually  do 
manage  to  win  some  amount  of  consequence. 

B Specific  , 

1 pity,  then,  the  poor  Breidle  which  has  aprawned  thys 
tirade)(  vs  gambling,  in  its  many  forms,  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

2 it  may  be  very  ijjjAnjerica  of  me  to  spk  vs  such  daily 
& weekly  amusements  &■  know  that  g^m  spking  into 

bt  it  is  an  issue  which  ought  nt  go  imnoticeti  fr  it 
does  enorm  dajiiage  to  struct  of  Am  family 

3 Ch  & dreidle  is  one  thing,  compulsive  gambliiig  1/ 
faCe  of  family  & personal  needs  is  quite  änothr  ׳r, 
nd  to  find  a way  to  reconcile  these  pts  of  vto\?, 

4 a hga^hy  soc  is  nt  one  which  expends  millio;  01 מ  L 

so  that  J^talr^  can  sponsor  health  related  projecio, 
-p-r.  A»M  ^ t ^ 

5 bt  one  where  indiv  seeks  to  help  himself  & apnlics 

his  resources  personally,  in  his  own  commvuiit / , iTi 
his  01מיג  area  of  concern,  fr  his  gd  & that  of  ’ 
fellow  man.  ^ 

6 that  is  nt  to  gamble/ but  every  person  'finci. 

Amen  , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  eve,.  Bee,  6,  1985 


”Tragedy  of  ZlDnisni”  Bemrd  Avishai 

INTRODUCT 

A General 

1 want  to  spk  to  u ths  eve  abt  a very  gd  book  which  I 
did  jit  like  at  all ! 

2 nt  much  of  a contradict  as  might  seem  at  1st  heju 
ing;  bk  has  intelligence,  research,  gd  style  & powei 
but  it  is  a polemic  rathr  than  a reasoned  presentati 

3 fr  ex,  anyone  wishing  to  learn  more  <]i  q don  ply  an! 

early  Z philo,  history  and  the  personalities  wld 
do  well  to  rd  first  200  p of  Bernard  Avishai *s  ”The 
Tragedy  of  Z” 

k but  aiwone  who  wants  a reasonable  assessment  of  Isr 
today  (will  be  angered  or  rKrx*l led,  depending  on  whose 
sttrg’' u are;  bt  ypu^will  nt  be  persuaded  bee  ther־e  is 
little  reason,  only  argumentative  f ־ 

B Specific 

1 Bernard  Avishai,  a Can  born  Jew,  who  went  to  ^361&לנ 
togethr  wth  his  wife  and  son  in  1972  has  an  axe  to 
grind it  i s one  which  angers  me^230bv,  I didagree 
wth  what  he  presents  to  the  reader 

2 first,  for  a numbrs  of  reasons,  Avishai  did  not  like 
Israel;  he  o׳  ly  stayed  the  e f or ^ yrs  and  so  I al- I 
ready  resent  that  he  writes  as  an  *'expert”•  he's  nt , 

3 hig  main  argument  fr  returning,  afitr  birth  of  son, 
is  that  ^^b  culture  is  fr  Israelis  only^/wbereas  the: 
Canadians  & dl  in  Engl  lang  culture 

4 as  if  thoseidealist s who  came  frm  EE  & othr  parts  o: 
world  to  mfUce  aliya  did  nt  have  same  problems  also! 

5 Avishai  remained  3 yrs  and  learnd  to  hate;  he  is  vs 
right-wing  establishment  such  as  Begin,  "Sharon,  evei 
Meir,  he  writes  reg  herr  fr  NYR  of  Bks  which  gives 
u an  indie  of  his  political  views,  he  generalizes 
when  he  shld  be  specific  & while  he  does  nt  hesitat* 
to  quote  himself 

6 when  it  comes  to  citing  a nasty  statement  by  Meir, 
no  ref  to  time,  place,  context,  occasion, 

7 the  bk,  in  brief  is  a mixd  bless  but  needs  to  be  re• 
ferrd  to  since  rev  in  lead  mags:  TNR,  NYRB,  NYT  Sun 

BuBY 

A SECOND  ISRAEL 

1 Abishai  speaJes  eloquently  of  the  many  problms  that 
Is  encounters  frm  day  to  day,  & no  nd  to  deny  them, 

2 on  othr  hand,  Avishcii  Ugcs  these  problemt^t^  bu$ld 
case  vs  country;  so  much  so  that  it  appears^nly  a 
radi  revision  of  gvt , parties,  philo  will  save 

3 he  has  *ev  peeves  all  linked  to  his  egalitarian  vie' 
of  the  world  and  of  Jews  in  Isr  in  particular;  the 
basic  issue  is  what  he  calls  the  ”Second  Israel"  & 
in  ths  context,  of  c,  he  refers  to  profelm  of  ^ephar! 


i-ty^zß-fCr 

very  is  already  an  indictment:  "Aecnd  Is"  = 

the  first,  nt  the  best,  nt  primary  and  he  gath 
^atistics  to  prove  Seph:?2nd  class  citizenship 
trouble,  is,  things  are  improving  ttmo  he  must 


State 
and 


rej  vs 


5• 


ch  in  11 
to  45th! 
it  time 
just  so 
culmin: 
at  al  1 
t o a su 


fer־.^Jthat  h.  .al^es 
ly  a prejudicial  report 
fr  ex,  in  1959  only  4 th  out  of  100  th  Seph 
bt  must  admit  that  6 yrs  later  figure  jtrnipd 
bt  then,  to  countr,  only  16%  in  collg;  does 
& again  to  balcince  neg/the  positive  strides 
he  can  madce  his  poifrT,  Most  unfair  practice 
GM  remark  re  Seph  which  he  does  nt  document 
"Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  raise  these  immig 


table  level  of  civilztn?"  (p,  218)  Such  a damaging 
statement:  no  date,  reasn,  etc, 

GRk'ATU  ISRAEL 

the  frst  issue  was  "Secnd"  and  now  Grter 
er  one  of  his  pet  peeves:  here  s pealed  of 


Isr  = allot 
settlement 


B 


in  g^reas  of  West  Bank, 
he,  of  c.  Uses  pol  teirms  at  once:  he  spks  ofannexa 
tion"  which”preempt s tdoderate  Palestinians"  (p,10) 
in  one  sent,  shows  his  coTors  2x:  ■^nex  & peempt  mod 
Palest;  ths  remark  made  in  context  of  Jerusalem 
>«׳  West  Bank,  Boes  he  really  want  to  give  Jer  up? 
did  fact  that  Isr  freed  Jer,  the  Wall,  rescued  & re 
store  tombstones  which  Jord  had  usd  ns 
really  "preempt  mod  Palest"  & if  1 ^ I ^Tf> דןוןךז ו 

bt  there  is  m^re  on  th^level  of  "Grter  Israel";  Avi 
shai  spks  of  egalitarian  principles  which  means  tha 
Arabs  nt  being  treatd  as  equals;  in  brief,  the  same 
accusation  vs  I^r  re  Arabs“as  wth  Sephardim 
on  othr  hand,  no  ref,  of  c,  to  terrorism,  to  sev 
wars  laixnchd  as  surprise  attacks  vs  I^r,  killing  of 
woinn  & ch  at  random;  u icnow  a.11  the  stories  yrselvs 
what  is  new  wth  ths  author flBhfl  his  vehement  att  cks 
vs  Begin ^״^har on  as  evil  men;  fr  ex,  I fnd  parti c 
offensive  was  his  attack  vs  Bharon  whom  he  accused 
of  forcing  educ  Arabs  to  Iv  Btate  so  as  to  estabjp^ 
a "lierrenvolk"  democracy.  Terra  unbecoming  a Jew  MI 
u can  see  entire  ap|)roach  to  Is  by  Avishai  in  title 
of  his  bk:  Tr^^edy  of  Zionism  & what  is  ths  traged 
that  todays  Israelis  are  less  open  to  partition  (=* 
an  Arat)’  i>t ate ) and  to  democracy  (=iity)  than  were 
their  parents;  in  sliort,  more  to  right,  more  react, 
,and  that,  aftr  300+  pages,  is  "Trag  of  Z"  (p.  348)1 
am  nt  sure  whom  Avishai  ig  refring  to  bt  suspect  it 
s Meir  Kahane.lÄ  "fTiis  demagogue  with  all  his  ferv 

/ ׳ 


9 is  no  more  than  an  d r a t^on^ ; h^  is  nt  ”The  Trag 

of  Zionism”  1 Again,  Avishai  exagg, 

I  uses  his  skill  wth  language  to  incite  bt  leaves 
L rati0}1al  analysis  of  the  problems  to  others, 
CONCLUSION 
A General 

1 Avishai's  bk  is  a polemic,  no  qUest  abt  it;  problm 
is  nt  only  his  persuasive  st^e  bt  t hat  he,  013t ains 
-a  hearing  in  !■,!יג  a u leading  of רס ס  iW  11t ^ 

/ 2 NTT  S\xnday  mag  is  a prestigious  place  to  have  yr  bl< 
reviewed  and  by  no  less  a person  than  Arth  Hertzber 
who  was  r in  Lnglewd  fr  many  yrs  and  is  a recognizd 
scholar  of  *J  Hist  in  gen  & of  Zion  idei)l  in  partic 

3 Avishai  has  written  a gd  bk,  no  quest  about  it  bt 
it  is  so  prejudicial,  so  one-sided,  so  anti-Establ 
of  the  gvt  of  Israel  that  it  loses  its  value  fr  me. 
B Specific 

1 it  may  well  be  that  such  concepts  as  Grter  & Sec  Is 
exist  and  are  igsues  which  cause  enorm  problems;  «« 
lAx  1..t~  1 1 ill  bu-^we  know  that  the  Zion  6f  Herzl  nt  the 
same  as  the  Z of  Mr.  Navon,  former  Pres  of  Is,  a Se 

2 problems  exist,  whore  dont  they?  Problems  can  be  re 
solvd  bt  not  in  a spirit  of  such  hostility  as  evi- 
dencd  by  ihf  book  where  every  indiv  who  disagrees 
wth  his  asössraent  of  Israeli  life  bee  a villain 

3 and  where  the  only  ”heroes”  are  the  beleagurd  Arabg 
the  2nd  class  Sephardim,  and  the  neglected  ”Pc  Now” 
movement , 

4 franlcly,  that  is  nt  way  I see  Isr  nor  Zionist  movera 
bt  I Iv  it  up  to  u to  make  yr  own  judgement  ii*  ao 
doniTo•;  Avi shai ' zs  "iRag  of  Z’'is  a cleMor  bk  with  a 
very  spec,  definitive  pt  of  view,  bt  it  is  nt  mine. 

5 Z & Is  deserve  better;  perhaps  had  the  author  <!r״hs 
family  stayed  a bit  longer  than  the  mere  3 yrs  they 
might  have  learnd^jto  love  Isr,  wth  all  its  fiaults, 

0 fr  that  is  t hr  : in  my  eye^to  forsake  an  idl 


I ^ ־י ו ־ / ^ 


0 fr  that  is  t hr~  : in  my  e 

fr  the  flimsiest  of  reasons ד ־®: 
Amen .  י ״  J u~  4^ 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  Eve,,  Nov.  29,  1985 


Hevidw  df  Bernard  Avishai's 
The  Tragedy  of  Zionism 


CHOL  HAMOED  SUCGOSs  I9ai 

A 


ntroduct 

OHELE׳rH 


1 just  hrd  T read  bt  fr  ths  S nt  primary•,  rathr,  "aft 

2 a special  desig  on  S betw  S holiday;  more  so,  wi 
spec  ref  to  days  of  •^we  just  ended 

3 we  rd  frm  Bk  of  Koh,  one  of  the  five  Meg  in  Tanach; 
ths  one  fr  just  this  occas 

B Specific  ^ . o 

1 why  just  now?  bee  Bk  really  one  of  sl^ticism  and, 

acc  to  J trad,  just  what  we  nd  , , 4.  ^ 

2 such  famous  phrases:  vanity,  all  is  van;  all  strivn 
aftr  wind;  noth  new  under  the  s\m  = oomnon  fare 

3 rd  at  end  of  Days  of  ^we  to  highlight  a contract: 
do  nt  nd  blind  faith  bt  an  exam  of  our  belief^  & as 
we  test  whtr  has  been  part  of  the  past,  bettr  futur 

BODY 

A MY  i‘H  ^ , . . 

1 am  taking  liberty^or  preach  license,  ai«»  to^^oli 

I I ;;־חץך;=ך-יןז t־ime  ^•*י '־  counteract  present  day  ^Taxth 

in  a Partie  concept  wth  some  hard  facts  of  reality 

2 subject  of  my  concern  may  surprise  you•  I know  that 
I spk  contrary  to  contemp  Am  ^^irit  bt  when^^we^^^.ad 
of  ״striTHTg  aftr  the  wind<l,>^i^  my  views 

3 concerns  an  issue  delightful  in  concept  but  a dizain 

on  all  too  many  human  beings  in  the  ^mn, 

4 am  speaking  of  the  issue  that  lotteries  have  the 
power  to  make  people  rich;  nt  just  people,  bt  you! 

'S  each  month,  & especially  with  the  enorm  jackpots,  w 
’ Ts  beZe  bombarded  by  a blizzard  of  publicity  and 
the  fever  of  the  dream  to  is  infectious, 

6 ths  highlightd  some  months  ago  when  21  f 

factory  in  Yonkrs  poold  thr  earnings  & won  ÜJ13mill, 
it  had  all  the  elements  of  the  myth  come  true  plus 
the  Am  Drm,  wth  Emma  Laz  beckoning 

7 since  aniong  the  21  workers,  a dca 

’ one  was  so  pr.  bad  choice  bet«  tix  ^Td  & chose  fd. 
newspapers  found  this  story  too  gd  to  resist 

B REALITY  ר ,״ ד tv 

1 now,  know  we  all  gamble;  we  here  at  Temple 

as  well.  I have  never  been  happy  wth  situation  bt 
all  aware  Men  to  AC,  we  sponsor  raffles  & can  only 
guess  at  amts  of  money  involvd  in  card  ^ 

2 ago.  fought  the  battle  of  ^ingo  when  that  was 

the  craze  xw  bt  was  able  to  kp  us  away  f^  * 
still:  all  that  is  what  goes  on  *n  a large 

bhT^i 


scale  Situation:  the  ^ta^  & in  some 

natl  gvts  involve  t heAsAitizen;  as  one  edit  said. 
4 the  State• suckers^ the  hard  working  people  to 

wth  their  money  bt  as  so  often  is  the  case,  mostly 


5 the  people  who  are  suckrd  are  those  le_ 3t  able  to 
^ford  it  and  therein  lies  the  problem 

6 when  we  here  spend  a or  even  5t  chances  are  that 
we  can  affrd  it,  if  we  so  choose  bt  iths  not  the  si• 
tuation  outside  these  doors  wbere^de^Tayt  people 
give  up  thr  h)(ard  earnd  money  in  a futile  pursuit 
of  a very  unAmerican  dream  • 

7 this  we  do  not  tell  the  people  standing  in  line,  W£ 
only  ask  them  what  they  would  buy  if  they  would  wir 
inj^t^ad  of  asking  whether  they  can  really  afford 
to  bet  the  amt  played  each  & every  week. 

8 we  give  a or  a few  bt  others,  those  dreaming  of 
wealth,  spend  20,  50  even  a hundred  but,  unfortunai 
ly,  our  country  build  on  the  assumption  that  you 
get  what  u work  for.  There  is  very  little  fr  free 

CONTUSION  '״־־י‘ 

A (j׳eneral 

1 I think  it  is  awful  to  take  adv  of  these  poor  peopl< 
who  usually  dont  have  enough  to  eat  or  care  fr  thr 
families  & dont  have  enough  sense  to  know  the  diff 

^ the  story  is  charming  bt  the  end  result  is  failure 
espec  when  tho  chcmeeo  are  mi Irli ons  *׳to o — eno  and 
evei'yone  expects  to  hit  the  jackpot  & really  belvs 

3 that  is  the  problm  again:  people  really  believe 
they  invoke  Gd,  power  of  prayer,  Gds  condem  fr  thei 
and  I do  nt  ^oubt  thr  faith  at  all  alt ho  I know  it 
is  naive 

4 tiUoi,  of  c,  when  they  do  nt  win,  imagine  the  frustr 
also  the  lack  of  fd,  clothing,  heat,  phone,  electr, 
th^liv  frm  hand  to  mouth  fr  anothr  wk  until  optim 
overcomes  reality  & once  again  pl,,ce  thr  bet  ^ 

±11  meantime,  perhaps  to  steal,  mug,  threatn,  kil; 
in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  partic  in  anothr  *'game" 
gvt  takes  the  money  in  pursuit  of  a dreara,*^ 
it  is  nt  fun,  nr  a game,bt  the  catering  to  an  illns 

6 and  while  gvt  should  sponsor  research  to  coraba■^ de- 
sease,  here  doing  just  the  opp,  "Gamb  Anonym”  = a 
recogn,  legit  & worthy  organiz  supportd  often  by 
gvt  funds  or  thru  social  agencies 

7 here,  gvt  at  odds  with  itself  & wh  le  treasuries 
may  swell  in  size,  in  final  analysis:  people  suffr 
etnd  lose,  Gvt  plays  on  lowest  instincts  ! to  play  at 
any  price^no  matter  what  the  cost, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 it  is  fr  these  reasns  that  am  vs  lotteties  & all 
they  imply  bee  those  who  can  least  affrd  it,  play 
the  most  & they  have  no  chance  re al ly  to  win. 

2 even  more  tragic,  those  few  isolated  indiv  who  do 


iii 


win  large  prizes,  are  ^able  to  Jbandle  the  wealth, 
the  public  it  y5f׳^t  he  press  of  t h]a»o  seeking  help^  ntw 
and  result  is  anger,  hurt,  breakup  of  fam,  loss  of 
wealth,  lack  of  gain. 

3 Lotto,  f r , is  nonsensical  striving  after  tl 

wind  andAoften  than  not^  wealth  brin<srs  with  it  hurt 
rathi^.  th^n^  salvation,  & Gd  who  was  invoked,  sooiiTYr. 
go  1 1 en^(as  we  a 1 1 h slips  thru  fingers 

4 the  fealance  of  faith  & reason  taught  us  at  ths  seas 
on,  & partic  on  ths  special  has  relev  to  all  of 
our  lives  and  it  is  a conflict  of  which  we  should 
be  aware. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  Lve,,  Oct,  4,  1985 
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212-399-0963 


Becker/flaxman  & Associates 


SUITE  2410 

1270  avenue  of  the  AMERICAS 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10020 


JOHN  FLAXMAN 


Manufacturers  Hanover  is  pleased  to  carry  on 
the  tradition  of  private  sponsorship  of  the  arts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 

The  Financial  Source*  Worldwide 


Among  the  recent  events  which  Manufacturers  Hanover  helped  make  possible:  The 
Vatican  Collections:  The  Papacy  and  Art,  Metrop<רlitan  Museum  of  Art,  ^prii^  1984; 
Van  Goßh  in  Arles,  Metrop)011tan  Museum  of  Art,  Fall  1984;  Treasures  The  New 
Tork  Public  Library, Sprint  1985.  Two  ongoing  programs  for  which  weprmide  support 
arc  the  American  Ballet  Theater  and  the  subtitle  pn>gram  of  the  New  York  City  Ofxra. 


1717:  George  I 
is  honored  by  the  composition 
of  Handel’s  Water  Music. 


1508:  Pope  Julius  II 
commissions  Michelangelo 
to  paint  the  Sistine  ceiling. 


15th  Century:  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
and  his  family  lead  the 
cultural  flowering  of  Horence. 


1892:  Andrew  Carnegie 
pro\׳ides  the  hinds 
to  build  Carnegie  Hall. 


18th  Century.  Thomas  Jefferson 
becomes  a noted  patron 
of  the  arts. 


1829:  James  Smithson  of  London 
bequeaths  his  fortune  to  the  U.S. 
to  establish  a mu.seum. 
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m 
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MUSICAL  NUMBERS 
ACT  I 

“Prologue״ COMPANY 

“Dear  Kitty:  I Am  Thirteen  Years  Old״ ANNE 

“Dear  Kitty:  lt׳s  a Dangerous  Adventure” ANNE 

“An  Ordinary  Day״ COMPANY 

“Schlaf״ MRS.  FRANK 

׳u-  “She  Doesn’t  Understand  Me” MRS.  FRANK  & ANNE 

“Dear  Kitty:  In  the  Night” ANNE 

“They  Don’t  Have  To” COMPANY 

“Hollywood” ANNE 

“Dear  Kitty:  I Have  a Nicer  Side” ANNE 

1/  “We  Live  with  Fear”  , . COMPANY 

“A  Writer” ל/  MR.  FRANK  & ANNE 

1/  “I’m  Not  a Jew” fr/? PETER  & ANNE 

v׳  “The  First  Chanukah  Night” COMPANY 

INTERMISSION 

ACT  II 

“Dear  Kitty:  It’s  a New  Year/We’re  Here” ANNE/COMPANY 

“Dear  Kitty:  My  Sweet  Secret” ANNE 

“My  Wife” ,./.-ץ  VAN  DAANS,  MR.  FRANK,  DUSSEL 

"Dear  Kitty:  I Am  Longing” (Vy ANNE 

, /“I  Remember” COMPANY 

“I  Think  Myself  Out” ANNE  & PETER 

“Nightmare” ANNE 

' “For  the  Children” MR.  & MRS.  FRANK 

“Something  to  Get  Up  For” / A) MARGOT 

“Dear  Kitty:  I Am  a Woman” ANNE 

V׳  “When  We  Are  Free” COMPANY 

V “Dear  Kitty:  I Still  Believe” J ANNE 


BRASSERIE 


,y  V Where  somethirg  good 
is  cookirg  24  hours  a day 

Delicious  French  food  served  in  a chic,  casual  atmosphere. 


nw  .׳\mcTlc«n  lüipiTM  ( «ni. 
IXm'i  IrjMr  himw  wWhxui  H 


100  EAST  53RD  STREET  (BETWEEN  PARK  & LEX)  CALL  751-4840 


PLAYHOUSE  91 


with 

BETTY  ABERLIN  TRINI  ALVARADO  DAVID  CADY 
MERWIN  GOLDSMITH  GEORGE  GUIDALL  HAL  ROBINSON 
ANN  TALMAN  DANA  ZELLER-ALEXIS 

Libretto  Music 

ENID  FUTTERMAN  MICHAEL  COHEN 


Scenery  Costumes  Lighting 

FRANCO  COLAVECCHIA  JUDITH  DOLAN  BEVERLY  EMMONS 

Orchestrations  Music  Director 

JAMES  STENBORG  DAN  STRICKLAND 

Movement  Production  Stage  Manager  Sound 

HELENA  ANDREYKO  BEVERLEY  RANDOLPH  JACK  MANN 

General  Manager  Associate  Producer 

JOHN  A.  CARUSO  ARLENE  CARUSO 


Producer 

JOHN  FLAXMAN 

Directed  by 

ARTHUR  MASELLA 

Based  on  ANNE  FRANK:  The  Diary  of  a Young  Girl  and  the  Play  by  Frances  Goodrich  and  Albert  Hackett 
The  producer  wishes  to  express  hts  appreciation  to  the  Theatre  Development  Fund  for  its  support  of  this  production. 

Special  Thanks  to: 

THE  ANNE  FRANK  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SWITZERLAND,  HOLLAND,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THE  MINNESOTA  OPERA  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
THE  FORD  FOUNDATION  JAMES  WARE  JOANNA  MERLIN  ALLAN  MIRCHIN 
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OCTOBER 


CAST 

(in  alphabetical  order) 


Mrs.  Van  Daan BETTY  ABERLIN 

Anne  Frank TRINI  ALVARADO 

Peter  Van  Daan DAVID  CADY 

Mr.  Van  Daan MERWIN  GOLDSMITH 

Mr.  Frank GEORGE  GUIDALL 

Mr.  Dussel HAL  ROBINSON 

Margot  Frank ANN  TALMAN 

Mrs.  Frank DANA  ZELLER-ALEXIS 

MUSICIANS 

Violin  — AI  Rogers;  Cello  — Anne  Callahan;  Flute,  Clarinet  — Bob  Keller; 
French  Horn  — Ann  Yarborough;  Synthesizer,  Celeste  — Dan  Strickland; 
Piano  — Mark  Lipman. 

Time 

June  12,  1942— August  4,  1944 
Place 

Amsterdam,  Holland 


A NOTE  ON 
“YOURS,  ANNE” 

Yours,  Anne  was  developed  through  grants  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment  for  the  Arts  and  The  Ford  Foundation  with  the  assistance  of  The  Anne 
Frank  Foundation  of  Switzerland,  The  Anne  Frank  House  of  Holland,  The 
American  Friends  of  Anne  Frank  and  the  Minnesota  Opera  Company's  pro- 
gram  for  new  music-theatre  works. 

Great  effort  was  made  to  create  a piece  that  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
diary  and  to  the  young  girl  who  wrote  it  — her  strength,  her  desire  to  survive, 
her  courage  and  her  faith  in  humanity  and  nature. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Yours,  Anne  is  remembrance,  awareness  and  hope 
for  the  survival  of  mankind:  the  remembrance  of  what  has  happened, 
the  awareness  that  it  could  happen  again  if  we  are  not  alert  and  committed, 
and  the  hope  that  future  generations  will  survive  because  of  our  efforts  today. 

UNDERSTUDIES  AND  STANDBYS 

Understudies  and  standbys  never  substitute  for  listed  players  unless  a specific  an- 
nouncement  for  the  appearance  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  performance. 

Understudy  for  Peter  Van  Daan— JOSEPH  FUQUA; 

Standby  for  Mrs.  Frank  and  Mrs.  Van  Daan— KAREN  GIBSON. 


& . 

•efore  the  matinee 

VT" 

let’s  have  luneh  ' 


at 


and  you  must  see  it. 

!here  are  delicious  new  s{)ecialties! -and 
a surprise  American  regional  dish  every  day! -plus 
those  vvonderfid  Lord  Taylor  classics  vve  always  enjoy! 

Wliy  don’t  we  sho[)  first? 

Lord  & laylor.  is  the  fashion  store  I lov'e. 

Meet  you  at  ten;  we’ll  browse  to  our  heart’s  content. 

Oh,  and  if  you’re  counting  calories  again, 
we  can  Spa  Lunch  at  Intermission  on  Six 
or  have  homemade  soup,  and  a salad  or  sandwich 
at  The  Soup  Bar  on  den. 

Tdie  choice  is  yours.  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow 
just  inside  those  beautiful  doors 
at  Lord  & Taylor,  Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street. 
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before  the  matinee  , , 

\ \J^  U/^ 

let’s  have  lunch 
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the  beaiitiful  11 
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M y favorite  restaurant,  on  Five,  is  all  new  now 
and  you  must  see  it. 

There  are  delieious  new  specialties! —and 
a surprise  American  regional  dish  every  day!— plus 
those  wonderfid  Lord  & Taylor  classics  we  always  enjoy! 

Wliy  don’t  we  shop  first? 

Lord  & Taylor  is  the  fashion  store  I love. 

Meet  you  at  ten;  we’ll  browse  to  our  heart’s  content. 

Oh,  and  if  you’re  counting  calories  again, 

we  can  Sjta  Lunch  at  Intermission  on  Six 
or  hav'e  homemade  soup,  and  a salad  or  sandwich 
at  The  Soup  Bar  on  Ten. 

T.־  choice  is  yours.  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow 

Just  inside  those  beautiful  doors  A A 

at  Lord  & Taylor,  Fifth  Avenue  and  89th  Street.  ^ 


Nov.  8,  1985 


Ths  eve  our  obgerv  of  KNacht;  the  bum  of  Syu  was  at 
root  of  Holoc 


SHOAH  deplctd  in  many  ways;  now  even  a film  entitled 
"Shoah",  9 hrs  In  length;  In  add:  art,  bks,  stage 
SfTr  our  purp,  story  of  AFC־fencomp  > out  of  these  4 
Now,  AP  words  set  to  i^slc  In  deeply  moving  merger  of 

Xmt 

sentiment;  music  as  a universal  lawg  encompassing 
the  unlv  spirit  of  AP 

Ive  hrd  muslc/words  2x:  1-  at  UTS  the  excerpts  you  wli; 

hr  ths  eve;  and,  2-  the  play  Itself  entitled  ''YrsA' 

& In  each  case,  a spiritual  experienceי׳י־־־י ‘ ^־־ ‘־^- 

The  llbr^ttst  is  E-nld  Putterman;  the  corap  Is  Michael 

Cohen;  the  organist  Is  Jim  Stenborg  and  the  sololsl 

Is  Chlarra  Peacock;  welcome  also  Mr•  J^hn  Plaxman, 

presentation  , 

the  producer  who  made  appgaT^awoo  ofthese  excerpts 
possible  fr  us  this  evening 
& we  thank  Dr•  Ruth  & Mr•  Manfred  W sthelmer  fr  their 
generosity;  ths  program  is  In  memory  of  Dr•  Ruths 
parents  who  were  victims  of  the  Shoah. 

Before  we  begin:  some  pertlient  comments 
a-  AP  calld  her  diary' Kitty;  thus,  ref  to  "Dear  K"  & I 
want  to  pt  out  that  words  in  every  case,  with  the 


11 


poe^  license  ^of  the  llbrettst^are  all  taken  fri^DJ!  ! 
You  will  hr  four  selections:  begl1^2  days  aftr  13th  b 
June  14,  ^ & extend  tio^-last  entry  2 yrs  later 

I 

July  15,  44^  loU-■^ 

1ט  between,,  a selection  of  wrltln^to  Indicate  how 
restless  A is,  how  she  yearns  to  be  free  bt  cant 
gnd,  as  thir<^^i-'410׳w  she  wants  to  be  rememberd  &,  of 
course,  we  know  that  she  will  be  rememb  but  nt  at 
all  in  the  manner  she  conceived  it• 

^ay  with  music  ehdorsed  by  AP  Foundation,  being  shown 
to  many  schools;  Indeed,  many  child  bring  thr 
At  the  end  of  program  as^  #hat  u refrain  frm  applause 
rathr  let  us  reflect  on  what  we  have  heard 
Wq  Will  greet  u at  the  rear  to vlsh  you  Sh  Shalom. 


ov.  ^ 


Nov.  8,  1985 

Ths  eve  our  ob^erv  of  KNaoht;  the  bum  of  Syn  was  at 
root  of  Holoc 

SHOAH  deplotd  in  many  sways;  now  even  a film  ertitled 
"Shoah",  9 hrs  11נ  length;  In  add:  art,  bks,  stage 
STfv  our  purp,  story  of  APf^'fencomp  ^ out  of  these  4 
Now,  AP  words  set  to  music  in  deeply  moving  merger  of 

XJ 

sentiment;  music  as  a universal  lang  encompassing 

the  unlv  spirit  of  AP 

Ive  hrd  muslo/words  2x:  1-  at  UTS  the  excerpts  you  wll 

hr  ths  eve;  and,  2-  the  play  Itself  entitled  "YrsA' 

& In  each  case,  a spiritual  experience; ‘ י ? -י 

The  llbr^tist'  is  Eטld  Putterman;  the  comp  Is  Michael 

Cohen;  the  organist  is  Jim  Stenborg  and  the  solols 

Is  Chlarra  Peacock;  welcome  also  Mr• רט׳^ס^ י  Plaxman, 

presentation  ! 

the  producer  who  made  af<ppog1>m>ou  ofthese  excerpts 
possible  fr  us  this  evening 
& we  thank  Dr•  Ruth  & Mr•  Manfred  W sthelmer  fr  their 
generosity;  ths  program  Is  in  memory  of  Dr•  Ruths 
parents  who  were  victims  of  the  Shoah• 

Before  we  begin:  some  pertlisnt  comments 
a-  AP  calld  her  dlsry' Kitty;  thus,  ref  to  "Dear  K"  & I 
want  to  pt  out  that  words  In  every  case,  with  the 


il 


poetic  license  ^of  the  libr^ettst^are  all  taken 
You  will  hr  four  selections:  begii^ä  days  aftr  13th  b 
June  14,  42  6c  extend  tiol^-last  entry  2 yrs  later 
July  15,  44.^  /t)  U׳^ ^Lc^-uhu^' 

1ןץ  between,,  a selection  of  wrltln^to  Indicate  how 
restless  A Is,  how  she  yearns  to  be  free  bt  cant 
^nd,  as  thlrdf'C^iiow  she  wants  to  be  reraemberd  &,  of 
course,  we  know  that  she  will  be  rememb  but  nt  at 
all  in  the  manner  she  conceived  It. 

I^ay  with  music  endorsed  by  AF  Foundation,  being  shown 
to  many  schools;  Indeed,  many  child  bring  thr י1«י ץ^ 
At  the  end  of  program  as4  J^hat  u refrain  frm  applause 
rathr  let  us  reflect  on  what  we  have  heard ; 

Wq  will  greet  u at  the  rear  to  Wish  you  Sh  Shalom. 
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Washington  Diarist 

Antidisestablishmentarianism  and  Nitrophenylpentadienal 


paper  owned  by  Sun  Myung  Moon,  the 
Korean  messiah  and  tax-fraud  artist. 
About  a month  ago,  Lofton  did  a 
Q&A  interview  that  ran  under  the 
priceless  headline  JEANE  KIRKPATRICK: 
THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  ABORTION  AND 
TAXATION.  (The  holy  trinity?)  Lofton 
harassed  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  with  ques- 
tions  like 

Q:  You  mean,  then,  that  you  don't  believe 
the  Bible  when  it  says  it  is  the  sole  source 
of  truth? 


Q:  Goodness.  We've  just  plunged  head- 
long  into  heresy  here.  You  mean  God 
doesn't  govern  civil  government? 

and,  best  of  all, 

Q:  Reading  your  writings,  you  seem  to  be 
taken  by  some  of  these  Greek  philoso- 
phers.  But  can  they  really  be  relied 
on?  . . . [Plato  and  Aristotle]  were  horri- 
ble  people  when  you  judge  them  by  Chris- 
tian  standards. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  handles  her  interlocu- 
tor  tactfully  and  skillfully,  but  you  can 
almost  see  her  eyes  checking  to  make 
sure  she  has  a clear  path  to  the  door. 
She  obviously  believes  that  her  new  po- 
litical  role  obliges  her  to  curry  favor 
with  these  people;  still  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve  this  was  the  fire  she  had  in  mind 
when  she  jumped  out  of  the  "blame 
America  first"  frying  pan.  . 

THE  ONLY  DISTRACTION  from  all  the  re- 
ligious  hoo-ha  is  the  big  pre-summit 
flap  about  the  fairy  dust  the  Russians 
supposedly  have  been  sprinkling  on 
our  diplomats  in  Moscow.  A few  skep- 
tics  suspect  the  administration  of  crank- 
ing  up  this  particular  fuss  at  this  partic- 
ular  time  to  divert  attention  from  its 
own  disastrous  failures  in  arms  control. 

A few  even  speculate  that  the  whole 
thing  simply  has  been  made  up,  al- 
though  the  chemical  in  question,  NPPD 
(full  name  in  title  at  top  of  page),  cer- 
tainly  sounds  dangerous.  No  matter 
how  it  all  turns  out,  though,  this  much 
is  already  clear:  never  again  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
incapable  of  becoming  indignant  over 
an  environmental  issue. 

H.H. 


presumably  mean  an  aversion  to  orga- 
nized  religion  and/or  religious  dogma— 
and  then  to  read  these  citizens  out  of 
American  society.  As  a Judeo-Christian 
who  has  an  aversion  to  religion,  and 
who  is  an  American  as  good  as  or  better 
than  any  mousse-haired,  Bible-touting, 
apartheid-promoting  evangelist  on  any 
UHF  television  station  you  can  name,  I 
must  protest. 

WHERE  IS  IT  WRITTEN  that  if  you 
don't  like  religion  you  are  somehow 
disqualified  from  being  a legitimate 
American?  What  was  Mark  Twain,  a 
Russian?  When  did  it  become  un- 
American  to  have  opinions  about  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  universe  that 
come  from  sources  other  than  the  body 
of  d^ma  of  organisations  approved  by 
The  federaI~־~gDvernment  as  certifiably 
Judeo-Christian?  If  it  is  American  to 
believe  that  God  ordered  Tribe  X to  ab- 
jure  pork,  or  that  he  caused  Leader  Y 
to  be  born  to  a virgin,  why  is  it  sud- 
denly  un-American  to  doubt  that  the 
prime  mover  of  this  unimaginably  vast 
universe  of  quintillions  of  solar  systems 
would  be  likely  to  be  obsessed  with 
questions  involving  the  dietary  and  bio- 
sexual  behavior  of  a few  thousand  bi- 
peds  inhabiting  a small  part  of  a speck 
of  dust  orbiting  a third-rate  star  in 
an  obscure  spiral  arm  of  one  of 
millions  of  more  or  less  identical 
galaxies?  What  is  so  terrible  about 
being  averse  to  religion?!?  (Diarist  sud- 
denly  pitches  violently  backward  in 
chair  and  disappears  from  view,  ä la 
John  Belushi.) 


I THINK  I KNOW  who  these  people— 
not  Bennett,  necessarily,  but  certainly 
some  of  his  religious-right  allies — 
are  talking  about  when  they  talk 
about  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  By 
Jiideo-Christian,  I suspect,  they  mean 
Christian.  By  Christian,  they  mean 
Protestant.  By  Protestant,  they  mean 
evangelical.^  (And  by  evangelical.  I'll 
bet,  they  mean  anti-abortion,  pro- 
school  prayer,  anti-gay  rights,  pro-Star 
Wars,  extreme  right-wing  Reaganite  Re- 
publican.)  A specimen  of  this  type 
of  Judeo-Christian,  as  opposed  to  the 
type  represented  by  your  Diarist,  is 
John  Lofton,  correspondent  and  colum- 
nist  for  The  Washington  Times,  a news- 


RETURNING  AFTER  an  absence  of  some 
months,  I find  Reagantown  in  the  grip 
of  one  of  its  periodic  religious  fren- 
zies.  Possibly  it's  the  weather,  which  as 
usual  in  August  is  unwholesomely 
swampy  and  feverish.  More  likely  it's 
just  the  Zeitgeist,  which  is  that  way 
all  year  round.  The  current  mania  was 
touched  off  by  the  secretary  of  educa- 
tion,  William  J.  Bennett.  He  gave  a 
speech  saying  that  the  bad  guys  who 
still  supposedly  run  everything  (liber- 
als,  the  Supreme  Court,  etc.)  have  an 
.J  "aversion  to  religion."  The  situation  is 
so  grave  that  the  administration  is  pre- 
pared  to  put  aside  its  usual  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  in  favor  of  more 
government  programs.  These  govern- 
ment  programs  will  promote  what? 

/ They  will  promote  the  "Judeo-Christian 
tradition."  That's  the  big  thing  right 
now,  apparently.  The  "Judeo-Christian 
tradition." 


THIS  GETS  TO  an  area  that,  to  me,  is 
close  to  home.  As  it  happens,  my  an- 
cestors  are  exactly  half  Jewish  and  half 
Christian  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced. 
In  other  words,  unlike  Bennett  and 
99.99  percent  of  his  fellow  followers  of 
the  currently  fashionable  antidisestab- 
lishmentarian  line,  I actually  am  a 
y Judeo-Christian.  And  I must  say  that 
✓ we  Judeo-Christians  are  beginning  to 
get  a little  testy  about  the  uses  to 
which  our  name  is  being  put.  The  past 
decade  or  so  has  brought  about  an 
alarming  deterioration.  Back  then,  most 
of  the  people  who  talked  about  the 
"Judeo-Christian  tradition"  were  nice, 
high-minded  clerics  from  the  main- 
stream  Protestant  denominations  who 
[1  wanted  to  include  Jews  in  on  things 
U like^Brotberhaod  Week.  The  sentiments 
may  have  been  a bit  treacly,  but  the 
underlying  purpose — to  make  people 
less  inclined  to  hate  each  other  onk 
the  basis  of  religious  affiliation — waa.^ 
praiseworthy.  The  underlying  purpose 
A of  the  new  crowd  seems  altogether  dif- 
ferent.  Being  ipclusive  is  no^  what  rhcy- 
have  in  mind.  On  the  contrary.  It  looks 
' to  me  like  what  they  want  to  do  is  to 
slice  off  those  of  their  fellow  citi- 
ZenS  who  don't  meet  !heir  gfandarH■; 
for  admission  to  the  "Judeo-Christian 
tradition" — e.g.,  those  who  have  an 
"aversion  to  religion,"  by  which  they 
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"JUDEO*XIAN  TRADITION” 

^י# 

INTRODUCT 
A General 

1 my  sertnn  ״ths  eve  is  motivated,  by  ssBie  remaJcks  made 
some  time  ago  by  Wm  J Bennett!  Sect  of  Ed^ in  D«C, 

2 ^ek  togothr  wth  othr  gvt  officials,  nt  the  least  be 
Sg  the  Pres  'ol^JS;3;ך:s  in  favor  of  prayer  in  public 
schools  but,  as  u probably  know,  SCrt  vs  ths,fyii*< 

3 result  of  the  conflict  betwn  gvt  & .01^^  Bennett  has 
seiid  that  Crt  has  "aversion  to  Hel"^^&eC^^  as  he  main 
tains.  Am  trad  adheres  to  the  Judeo-JC  herit age . .׳  Cu. 

B Specific  Ic 

1 it  is  "J-X  heritage"  that  I wld  like  to  address  mysl 
ths  eve  aj^  explore  wth  u exactly  what  ths  means 

2 since  it  re  Sect  of  Ed,  have  noted  it  sev 

Qthr  places,  spoken  by  othr  leading  indiv  bt,  in- 
terest  enough,  no  one  has  bothrd  to  define  it 

3 that,  it  seems,  will  be  my  oblig-all  the  more  30 
since  over  the  course  of  yrs  def  has  changed, 

What  we  mean  by  phrase  today  entirely  djff  from 
what  we  had  in  mind,  say,  thirty  yrs  ago• 

BODY 

A HISTORY 

1 fr  ex,  I recall  that  when  1st  stajrtd  out  as  r in  B 
wld  be  askd  to  spk  at  !east  lx  a yr  at  gather  of  X 
and  J,  usually  dur  BWk, 

2 it  was  at  that  time  that  the  phrase  J-X  trad/herita 
came  into  focus  & was  usd  by  us  all  as  if  we  actual! 
meant  what  we  were  saying 

3 of  c,  no  one  meant  what  he  was  saying;  even  we'^^ea»^ 
wdre  quickly  & effectively  taught  the  facts  of  life: 
for  when  we  felt  that  fr  once  we  were  =,  Gath  deraan 
they  spk  last  in  order  to  be  able  to  correct  aecusl 

4 today,  such  organiz  as  NCXJ  hardly  exist  except  on 
puper,  lacking  funds  and‘  a natl  or^ven  regional  foil 

5 bt  whg^  then  were  distinct  grps  of  C,  P & J .,^ho  each 
gav&^llPse^ice  to  J-X  trad,  today  have  a totally 

i^oiimstancet  actually,  due  to  enorm  rate  of  ״ 
m-n>,  have  ap־-X  traditlSlT^^eC:^  .V  ^ 

6 of  gi  ג 

In  othr  words,  we  used  to  aay  lofty  things  ^ did  nt 
mean  nr  intend  to  follow  once  off  the  pulpiWwhile  ! 
today  what  wth  demo  shifts,  rates  of  m— m,  rate  of 
div  and  again  m— m J— X trad  is  a !reality,  nt  theoret* 

7 it  places  the  terms  into  whole  new,  diff  dimension, 

B STANDARDS 

1 bt  TThat  oTnn  -Ha  n— ^ what  kind  of  st andards/)are  we 
talking  about,  even  or  especially  on  a gvt  level? 
^°es  the  Sup  Crt,  which  has  an  "aversion  to  Rel" 


fit  into  the  context  of  J־X  trad±t±on‘f9^[^j^ 

2 is  Rev,  Fa1 well,  vho  comes  out  on  the  side  of  apar- 
theid  in  SAf,  a part  of  the  J-X  trad?  Jud  is  cert 
vs  oppression  & I thought  that  X was  as 

3 last  wk  I spoke  of  Farrakahn!  where  does  he  fit  intc 

ths  trad?  He  probably  is  the  only  honest  one  in  ths 
regardf  since,  except  fr  Klan  people  &/or  White  Sup 
be  hates  J/X  equally,  '1 

4 who  then  is  allowed  into  ths  trad  & on  what  basis?  i 


׳^^!^shall  we  be  linkd  by  the.^i^g^st  or  lowest  c^denoi 
5 these  all  quest  of  some^^S^rth,  I thi׳Hk  «is  nt  idle  sp 
culation;<7%o  u remember  H^rk, Twains  polemic  vs  Rel- 


rne  ,nishej 


^ shaj^  we  label  him  outside  ihn  J-X‘'heritage? 

^ -aTnr7^Q^%o jko  m^^^wn^bל;Te-fe t what  is  so 
terrible  fr  those  who  want  no  part  of  any  rel  trad? 
Is  it  really  un-American  to  feel  this  way? 

נ EVANGELICAL 

1 but  at  the  root  of  the  mattr  is  something 

quite  diff,  I suspect 

2 when  some  of  these  irldiv  in  DC  & othr  key  places  sp 
of  J/X  trad,  I feel  they  mean  primarily  Protest,  an 
wWen  they  spk  of  Prot,  they  basically  moain  Evangel  . 

3 ths  def,  of  c,  is  anothr  matter  altogether  bee  now 
we  deal  with  a full  set  of  standaurds  nt  generally 
accepted  by  maj  of  Am  public;  fr  ex: 

4 being  pro-schl  prayer,  being  abortion,  being  vs 
gay  rights,  embracing  all  the*standard  platfonns  of 
the  ^ght  & extreme  Right  and,  therefore,  being  vs 


jLj^WjS^Z   ס^יי ר  יי. -  -,  

Liberals,  as  these  are  perceivd  on  Sup  ^rt, 

5 Fr  ex,  to  be  specific,  TNR  of  Sept  85,  qqCites  an 
interview  wth  J Kirkpatrick  by  a rep  of  "Moon  newsp 
where  such  sonliiments  are  voiced,  in  earnest: 

6 "u  dont  believe  the  Hib^e  when  it  says  it  is  sole 
source  of  truth?",  "u  meam  €ki  doesnt  gov^  civil 
gvt?"  and  finally  "P!  & Arist  were  horrible  people 
when  u judge  them  by  X steindards" 

7 now  just  imagine  what  these  people  could  do  to  such 
primitive  *'he  at  hen  as  Abe,  Moses,  Aam״  nt  to  spk  of 

־ David  or  the  author  of  Shir  HjaShirim, 

8 bt , like  it  or  not,  these  are  part  of  th 

Judeo-X  heritage  and  they  are  not  part:  of  Evang  mov 
ment  nr  flo  they  fit  into  thr  mold. and , ^ramkly,  if 
I think  of  the  causes  they  did  espouse,  they  wld  be 
the  1st  to  agree  wth  SCrt  & accept  des:^gn  by  •^ennet 
that  they  "have  an  aversion  to  Rel",  י‘ o wonder! 


iii 


CONCLUSION 

A General  V^\• 

1 we.  have  seen  then  what  J/Xj^is  nj;  or  cert  airily  shld 
nt  be  in  our  timd 

2 what  then  ghoiild  it  be?  first,  awareness  of  our 

dj  ff  & noth  wrong  in  that.  We  come  frm  1 heritg 
Dt^develop  led  in  entirely  directions.  In  AM^ 

ths  accept',  is  acknow^  is  encouraged,  is  valid  j 

3 what  do  we  have  in  common?  Sanctity  fr  human  being' 
right  to  diff  of  opinion,  comp  fr  people,  nd  f r a  י ׳ 
belief  in  Justice  temprd  by  Mercy,  respect  fr  lit 
& liturgy  of  one  anothr  & even  grter  re spot  fr  Hs 
in  which  we  worship/ 

k tho  ser11u1~11l  a coui'se  tii  dlff/aimll  of  our^  faiths 
b*  call»  fr.  a basic  understanding  of  our  mutiial  nds 

B Specific  ~ 

1 when  Benneet  spoke  of  SCrt  having  an  "aversion  to 
Rel"  & placing  it  almost  into  un-Am  conteHlt,  he  wa 
doing  Am,  Rel,  his  i^el  (whatever  it  is)  a disserve 

2 Jud— X heritage  has  diff  connotation  today  than  yrs 
ago,  bee  diff  bt  essential  remains:  we  embrace 
one  anothr  fr  sake  of  our  diff  rathr  than  sirail,  & 
accord  each  othr  the  respect  dud  injths  context 

3 it  is  our  right  to  differ  & to  be  different  fr 
that  is  bhat  basis  of  Am  & Rel  is  all  abt. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid,  Oct,  18,  1985 


HL  VIEW י י  YüUHS.  ^^1£];^יי 


INTRO DUCT 
A Geberal 

1 last^  .0P1^*^gas  of  our  observ  of  KNacht,  beard  ^ 

*ÄreSSSKaSttBÜ••  from  Off-Bway  play  ITYrs,  Anne", 

2 obv,  gtory  was  nt new;  despite  the  grim 
ending  it  is  a dea^iless  theme i 

3 I had  heard  words  & music  2x  prior  to  last  Frid  eve;׳ 
both  times»  in  quite  diff  settings,  WgS  deeply  touchi 
bee  no  matter  how  many  times  we  hear  the  story,  we 
can  nt  help  but  be  involved. 

4 the  story  is  nt  only  deathless,  it  is  timeless.  I 

B Specific  **׳־ 

1 it  is  nt  fr  me,  of  c,  to  comment  on  the  merit  of  the 
music  or  the  vocalists  or  actors;  that  nt  my  deraain  i 

2 can  only  hope  that  mosit;  agree  that  words 

and וז ז elodi^,se^y.e  to  tyiyrty^o*1  spiritually  and 

emotionally  a frame  of  reference  which  will  per 

mit  u to  take  on  the^essage  of  the  life  of  AF  so  tht 
it  never  be  forgotten 

3 if  it  serves  that  purpose  nt  only  to  u^/who  already 
convinced/4)ut  to  grt  majority  **out  there*' who  jit  as 

/steadfast  to  the  commitment  of  memory  as  we 
frm  my  pt  ^ ®!r־*  personal  likes  dislikes,  fit 
play  ■elo»»  irr^V^otlnt ati un  ^ an  operatic  settjjag;  a! 
numb  of  prof  reviewers  used  similar “de scriptTon^  th 
jbest  being  a term  nt  known  to  me: י יchamb1ר  oper י י  \ 
5^^f  c,  all  familiar  wth  wide  divergence  of  prif'^revws 
and  espec  neg  reviews  frm  JPress  bt,  with  it  all,  ^ 
liked  it  and  fnd  it  moving  & some  of  my  coll-,g  also^^ 
6 nt  everyones  taste  & nt,  in  usual  sense,  an  "enjoy-  i 

able"  aftrnoon  bt  still  would  suggest  th-^t  you  see  11!: 
dOBY 

A FAMILY 


1 one  of  aspets  of  play  ־which  I likd  was  that  it  was 
_nt  just  sentimental  fluff;  it  does  nt  relate  to  no- 

stalgia  to  the  &^6וד  extent  as  did  "Fiddler",  fr  ex  * 

2 those  of  txs  who  togethr  aÄ־  AFHouse,  & those  of 

u who  went  on  yr  own,  know  of  crampd  space,  in  the 
attic,  behind  the  moveable  bkcase  ^ that  feeling  is 
constantly  referrd  tolj^tho  space  of  stage  allows 
fr  aimple  movement  for  the  eight  people  involved./ 

3;wlthin  context  of  play  all  the  gdness  of  people  as 
well  as  all  the  problems  rise  to  the  fore,  espec  at 
such  close  quarters;  there  is  f;»st  tension  which  esca 
lates  as  3 youngstrs  and  5 ad  vie)^  for  living  space 

4 in  one  memorable  scene,  fr  ex,  the  Van  Bams,  the  par 
of  Peter,  £tre  in  confrontation  bee  wth  money  gone,  * 
only  Mrs.  VanDams  fur  coat  is  left  available  fr  salej 

5 she  at  1st  refuses  to  let  it  go  bee  it  reminds  her 


ii 


of  who  she  used  to  be;  a memory  more  vital  now  thim 
ever  before♦־*!'  kp  her  self  respect  bt,as  I 

ve  know,  the  coat  must  be  sold, 

6 there  is  also  the  rivalry  between  the  2 Frank  sistr 
and  the  growing  attachment  betw  Anne  & Peterf^but 
the  tension  is  felt  especially  harshly  when  Mr  VDam 
aigonizes  over  his  lack  of  cigs  while  people  scooped 
up  on  streets  to  be  soon  deported. 

7 we  see  pain  on  diff  levelsl  who  is  to  say  whose  is 

more  demanding?  rv 

B ISOLATION 

1 it  haן)pens  that  the  music  and  the  lyrics  sometimes 
tend  to  transport  us  beyond  ths  one  small  liv  space 
bt  then  we  E?ought  back  with  ring  of  phone,  knowkin 
on  ceiling  below,  cert  signals  nt  forthcoming,  the 
nd  to  hoard  food,  the  nd  to  show  & experience  love 

2 bt  ths  grp,  these  two  fam  plus  one  simile  man,  are 
liv  in  isolation,  i ־Ti.ii  lihat  allows  them  to  transcen 
the  four  ever— preset  walls  & an  occas  outing  on  rf 
is  thr  f antasies.'f^lways  balancd  by  real  world 

3 the  odd  rnair^plcs  of  his  wife  but  is  nt  really  marrd^ 
the  Franks  spk  of  normal  faJnily  events  as^ij*  ”norral 
and,  above  all,  Anne  talks  & acts  like  arPAadolescnt 

4 ths,  of  c,  nt  quitejiraage  we  have  in  mind  re’^nartyr  ״ 
bt  I think  re  human  na1s(ire,  it  is  permissible;  AF 
was  nt  & was  ne־vr  depictd  as  a"sai|fly  * figure 

5 she  wants,  fr  ex,  fo  be  a movie  star;9ne  of  her 
iiumhrr  1 c  רד ־  songJ״abt  Hollywd  and  while  some  say  tha 
ths  cheapens  her  image,  I think  it  makes  it  mr  reaL 
ihe  prances  up/down  stage  as  typicl  teent^agr  fr 
time  & place  & who  is  to  say  it  did  nt  happen 

6 she  wants  to  smoke  as  a sophist  lady  might,  sh 

feels  first  stirrings  of  womanly  emotion,  she  hates 
ths  & loathes  that,  fche  is  enaunored  by  & for  & wth  | 
as  any  youngstet*  might  be  & she  can  be/is  irritatngj 

7 bt  then  fantasy  nds  to  stopt  the  music  & words  tell 
us  of  the  reality  outside , bring  us  back  to  what  is 
of  the  essence : silence,  walking  without  shoes,  nt 
enough  fd,  no  chance  to  grow  up  free,  no  contact  wtl 
othrs  of  thr  friends  who  have  already  been  deported 
& constantly  at  the  mercy  of  thr  protector^ one  of 
whom,  we  know  now,  was  the  agent  which  led  to  thr  11 

8 And  A is  played  beautifully  by  Trini  Alvarado:  a mx 
of  whistfulness,  bravado,  charm,  arrogance  and  pity 
for  we  know,  & she  knows,  that  iLj/'  can  nt  last 

9 at  the  end  of  plfty,  at  discovery,  each  of  the  eight 
Ivs  St age- setting  of  thr  hiding  place  & Mr,  K gittn{ 
in  hs  chair  tells  us  what  will  happen  to  each\  wher« 


? 


- CUp^  £*^*־cAl 

I 


ז 


0  he  alone,  plus  the  diary,  survives, 

CüNCLUSIuN 
A General 

1 incidentally,  thr  are  ma^y  diaries  as  thero  are  man^ 
AF s bt  t^hg  one  couf^ht*^^»•  ^imagination  & it  is  in  hr 
person  that  we  focus  all  our  hurt  & sense  of  loss  fi 
1^  million  children  >*■1  ww  who  d during  the  ^hoah,  I 

2 is  then  a ”musicl"  of  AF  a contradict  in  terms?  Istr 
nt  a "music”  in  usual  Bway  sense,  u dont  go  out,  as 
1 rev  mentioned,  htunming  tunes  abt  the  holocJ  It  is 
no  more  a "music"  than  was  Fiddler;  a dr/trag 

3 why  cant  theme  of  a tragedy  be  set  to  music;  it  has. 
been  done  countless  times  as  any  Ik  at  opera  telfs 

& if  u deny  expression  through  music,  why  nt  the 
movie,  the  stagey^[^^.  Possib^are  endless  ^ j*־'׳ 
h I feel  that  presentation  is  in  gd  taste  &■  is  worthy 
of  being  seen  by  us  all;  fur thr,  if  ths  play  is  sei^ 
to  othr  cities,  to  schools  perhaps,  to  ch/syn  Ifrps 
we  can  do  more  gd  and  awaken  the  c nsciousness  of 
more  young  people  than  all  the  sernins  and  learned 

essays  put  together.  41 

5 last,  AF|^m  a contradict  in  t erms must  ca^  bee 
the  simplHTcity  of  the  melodies  a1  la  Wb  1 il s h iiTTanc e s r 
apprec  of  the  fact  that  She>/nt  one  of ''grt "people  of 
the  time  bt  a mere  youth^ ^a' girl  growing  up  who  spk 
to  us  of  life  as  she  would  want  it  bt  also  of  how 


it  is  fr  her,  her  s,  her  p,  thr  fr.in  a hole  in  wall 
Ü Specific  •.  I 

1 one  last  thought:  what  of  the  message  that  despite 
it  all,  she  still  believes  in  man!  lias  the  theme 
turnd  sour,  hasjit  become  trite,  it  is  already  objsol 

2 only  if  no  one  listens  or  heeds  the  call  fr  decency 
^ *^r  that  reason  alone,  if  fr  no  othr)(,  am 

new  production  of  Yrs,  Anne"  fr  it  reminds  uSTrrrf  £* 
signature  of  a human  being,  in  an  evil  time,  who  < 
managed  to  retain  her  sense  of  gd  & sense  of  life, 

3 her  name  was  Al•',  3־he  d a victim  bt  in  ever  so  many 
ways  she  lives  & we  the  bet  I r bee  of  what  she  be-־ 
lieved,  Wld  that  we  had  strength  of  her  convictions 

4 if  this  play  can  bring  us  one  step  closer  to  this 
goal,  it  will  have  been  worth  all  theeffrt  & moire. 

Amen , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve,,  Nov,  15,  1985 

Heview  of  "Yours,  Ajme", 
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Mr.  John  Flaxman 
Producer,  YOURS,  ANNE 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
Suite  2410 
New  York,  NY  10020 

Dear  John: 

I am  writing  to  congratulate  you  for  having  had  the  courage 
to  produce  YOURS,  ANNE  as  a musical  adaptation  of  the  play 
ANNE  FRANK:  THE  DIARY  OF  A YOUNG  GIRL.  You  certainly  must 
have  foreseen  every  one  of  the  reactions  your  effort  has 
elicited. 

I would  like,  however,  to  take  exception  to  all  the  reviews 
the  play  has  received,  both  the  ones  that  denigrated  and  the 
ones  that  praised  your  production.  For  I believe  that  your 
accomplishment  has  been  in  a realm  completely  different 
from  the  theatrical,  and  that  "reviews"  in  this  case  are 
beside  the  point.  I would  like  to  suggest  that  what  you 
have  done  is  to  take  one  of  the  sacred  texts  of  Jewish 
culture,  Anne  Frank's  Diary,  and  that,  by  adding  music, 
you  have  turned  it  into  liturgy. 

All  would  agree  that  Anne  Frank's  Diary  is  one  of ' the  most 
important  texts  of  the  Jewish  literary  canon.  YOURS,  ANNE 
has  now  given  us  a vehicle  with  which  to  use  that  text  to 
celebrate  a certain  spirit  and  faith  that  pervade  Jewish 
history.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  YOURS,  ANNE  is  not 
a Holocaust  play;  rather  it  is,  in  the  spirit  of  Hanukka, 
a celebration  of  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  force. 

This  is  evident  not  only  in. "The  First  Hanukka  Night,"  which 
my  family  will  chant  this  year  as  we  light  our  candles,  but 
in  "Dear  Kitty:  I Still  Believe."  Both  of  these  songs  em- 
phasize  the  extraordinary  strength  of  character  this  young 
girl  must  have  possessed.  She  knew  how  to  transcend  the 
temptation  to  think  that  one  can  sing  "I'm  not  a Jew,"  and 
be  done  with  it.  "When  We  Are  Free,"  Anne  Frank  reminds  us, 
is  not  a time  for  happiness — or  even  for  the  little 
pleasures  in  life — but  for  worthiness. 
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Mr.  John  Flaxman 


The  scholars  have  amply  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  tra- 
ditional  responses  of  the  Jewish  people  to  catastrophe  has 
been  to  create  poetry.  Much  of  that  poetry  has  later  been 
incorporated  into  our  liturgy,  both  religous  and  secular־־ 
as  if  one  could  separate  the  two.  The  Diary  was  Anne 
Frank's  response  to  the  Jewish  people's  most  recent 
catastrophe.  YOURS,  ANNE  is,  I maintain,  a very  tasteful 
and  traditional  way  of  using  that  text  in  our  liturgy. 

This  is  the  message  that  I shall  bring  to  the  members  of 
Hadassah's  Jewish  Education  Committee  when  we  meet  later 
this  month.  This  is  the  message  I would  like  to  share 
1 with  others. 

i Yours, 


Joseph  Lowin,  Ph.D. 
National  Director 
Adult  Jewish  Education 

JL/rob 


although  this  intent  is  clear.  Sulitzer  does,  unknowingly, 
paint  a disturbing  picture  of  modern  society— a society  in 
which  vice  can  be  twisted  into  virtue  in  the  name  of  money. 

THOMAS  J.  FITZSIMMONS,  University  of  Scranton. 

Taylor,  Robert,  Jr. 

Fiddle  and  Bow 

Algonquin  Books,  270p.,  $15.95 
ISBN:  0-912697-24-5 

If  this  book  were  not  written  beautifully,  I would  have 
no  affection  for  it. 

Robert  Taylor  explains  in  his  preface  that  he  under- 
took  Fiddle  and  Bow  to  record  the  “thought  and  emotion 
that  a rich  family  legacy  has  inspired”  in  liim.  He  calls  it  a 
work  of  fiction,  yet  points  out  that  most  of  the  events  in 
the  book  actually  did  occur. 

The  family  legacy  to  which  he  refers  is  the  one  belong- 
ingto  his  Tennessee  family.  traces  the  assort- 

ed  ascensions  and  meanderings  of  two  centuries  worth  of 
Taylor’s  hneage.  There  is  a general  who  fights  Cherokee  In- 
dians  and  is  quite  mad  by  the  time  he  dies.  There  are  Bob 
and  Alf  who  gained  some  fame  as  musicians.  There  is  a min- 
ister  who  takes  up  an  uncomfortable  Unionist  stance  in  a 
Southern  state  and  must  flee  to  the  North.  Chapter  by  chap- 
ter,  Taylor  recounstructs  the  lost  fabric  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  line  he  continues. 

From  the  fabric,  however,  Taylor  makes  no  coat. 
While  his  use  of  our  language  is  consistently  striking,  his 
adherence  to  the  facts  of  his  ancestors’  biographies  prevents 
any  continuous  plot. 

For  example,  I had  just  begun  to  grow  fond  of  the 
General,  and  his  chapter  ended.  He  succumbed  to  the  bio- 
logical  fact  of  death.  The  minister  died,  too.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  hke  I was  losing  someone  at  the  close  of  every  chap- 
ter. 

This,  in  one  sense,  is  not  Taylor’s  fault.  He  cannot  help 
the  fact  that  his  ancestors,  interesting  though  they  were, 
were  not  able  to  elude  their  mortality.  People  die,  chapters 
end.  It’s  one  of  those  things.  Yet,  in  another  sense,  Taylor 
is  entirely  to  blame  because  he  refuses  to  forget  the  facts. 
As  I read  Fiddle  and  Bow,  I felt  that  1 was  constantly  being 
reminded  of  some  of  the  obvious  human  conditions.  Yes  we 
are  married.  Yes  we  liave  children.  Yes  we  grow  old  and 
crazy,  and  yes  we  pass  away.  But  who  wants  his  fiction  to 
remind  them  of  these? 

Fiction  is  best  when  it  commences  with  the  impossi- 
ble,  and  convinces  us  of  its  possibility. 

Taylor  begins  in  the  possible,  and  stays  there. 

M.  S.  CARR,  Harding,  Pennsylvania. 

Thubron,  Colin 
A Cruel  Madness 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  168p.,  $13.95 

This  short  novel  is  a psychological  thriller;  a mystery 
which  has  no  bearing  on  crime  but  on  the  state  of  the  mind. 
The  author,  who  lives  in  London,  tells  the  tale  of  a volunteer 
teacher  in  a mental  institution  who  one  day  discovers  that 
one  of  the  residents  is  his  long  lost  but  never  forgotten  love, 
Sophia.  Years  ago,  at  the  time  of  their  brief  affair,  she  was  a 
dynamic,  delightful  young  doctor  but  now,  in  terms  of  this 
encounter,  she  is  only  a reflection  of  her  former  self:  enig- 
matic,  shrouded  in  mystery,  vague  and,  it  seems  to  him,  dis- 
oriented.  She  emerges  from  the  shadows  and  merges  into 


aches,  she  finds  out  that  when  she  was  a little  girl,  she  wit- 
nessed  the  brutal  murder  of  her  father  by  her  mother. 

Hurrying  home  to  confront  her  elderly  mother,  she 
finds  Miss  Elizabeth  in  a coma,  in  the  hospital,  dying.  The 
family,  three  other  sisters,  a brother,  two  maternal  aunts 
and  other  assorted  relatives,  gather  around  and  when  the 
mother  dies,  there  is  the  distribution  of  her  property. 

The  family  consists  of  Clinus,  Aunt  Nettie’s  first 
husband’s  son,  who  is  either  retarded  or  very  smart;  Candy, 
a beautician,  who  sees  hair  as  the  most  vital  organ  of  the 
human  body;  Arthur,  who  propositions  the  nurse  in  inten- 
sive  care;  Lacy,  whose  husband  left  her  for  a graduate  stu- 
dent;  and  Myrtle,  who  is  having  an  affair  with  a young 
exterminator. 

No  one  seems  terribly  broken  up  about  the  death 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  except  Sybill  who  now  will  never  know 
about  her  father. 

Miss  Elizabeth  comes  to  life  when  her  Memoirs  are 
found.  Her  journal  proves  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book.  She  was  a strong  woman  with  principles.  She  loved 
totally  and  hated  strongly.  She  did  what  she  had  to  do.  Her 
children  have  not  inherited  her  passion.  They  merely  cope 
with  Ufe. 

And  yet.  Smith  does  present  a cohesive  family  who 
unite  and  tolerate  each  other  during  the  funeral  and  during 
the  wedding  of  pregnant  Theresa.  In  a small  town,  every- 
body  knows  everything  about  everybody.  There’s  no  point 
in  trying  to  hide  anything.  But  they  do  not  condemn. 

Family  Linen  certainly  lets  it  all  hang  out.  To  those 
who  grew  up  in  a small  town,  it  is  very  familiar.  (Literary 
Guild  Alternate.) 

IRENE  N.  POMPEA  who  now  lives  in  Colorado  Spring, 
Colorado,  grew  up  in  the  small  town  of  Jessup,  Pennsyl- 
Vania.  

Sulitzer,  Paul-Loup 
Money 

Lyle  Stuart,  279p.,  $15.95 

The  first  book  in  a trilogy  by  this  French  author. 
Money  seems  appropriately  titled.  With  its  oversized  mar- 
gins,  massive  print  and  expanses  of  filler,  this  novel  was 
stretched  to  almost  300  pages  and  then  priced  accordingly. 
This  same  financial  irresponsibility  is  flaunted  by  the  book’s 
hero  Franz  Cimballi. 

We  find  him,  a young  playboy,  robbed  of  his  inheri- 
tance  and  seeking  revenge  for  crimes  committed  by  his  late 
father’s  business  associates.  Filled  with  hate  and  anger  Franz 
compiles  a hit  list  and  plots  the  ruin  of  those  who  helped 
deprive  him  of  his  inheritance.  As  a means  toward  this  end, 
he  amasses  a fortune  to  do  battle  with  these  financial  giants. 

The  methods  used  in  this  capital  campaign  rely  on 
luck  to  such  an  extent  that  this  portion  of  the  plot  is  totally 
unrealistic.  In  a predictable  ending,  evil  is  vanquished,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  and  our  hero  gets  the  girl,  the  mon- 
ey  and  presumably  some  degree  of  happiness. 

The  novel  lacks  true  conflict,  as  the  antagonists  are 
left  underdeveloped  and  no  real  clash  occurs.  The  characters 
that  are  developed  are  James  Bondish  caricatures  ranging 
from  an  aluminum -legged  Oriental  financier  to  a European 
model  who  tends  to  expose  herself  in  public.  The  plot  slows 
regularly  for  obligatory  sex  scenes  which  come  at  intervals 
that  soon  become  entirely  too  predictable. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  bringing  hate,  lust,  and 
avarice  together  in  one  interesting  character.  However,  he 
does  not  succeed  in  making  this  character  noble,  or  heroic. 
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Vanderhaeghe,  Guy 
My  Present  Age 

Ticknor  & Fields,  239p.,  $ 1 5.95 

My  Present  Age  is  a disturbingly  delightful  first  novel. 
It  is  delightful  in  its  urbanely  literate,  witty  and  darkly 
comic  examination  of  the  trials  and  misadventures  of  a 
modern  life  and  love,  and  disturbing  in  its  choice  of  a first 
person  narrator  who  is  insufferable,  abrasive  and  totally 
exasperating. 

Ed,  on  the  downslide  of  thirty,  out  of  work  and  in- 
imicably  divorced,  is  a mass  of  insecurities  and  neuroses  as 
ample  as  his  waistline.  Without  accomplishment,  ambition 
or  aplomb,  he  trundles  through  his  existence  alienating  ev- 
eryone  with  vitriolic  wit  and  imperious  harangue  in  an  effort 
to  defend  himself  from  the  perceived  superiority  of  a world 
for  which  he  is  miserably  ill-equipped.  Yet  for  all  this,  Ed 
is  far  from  ready  to  surrender  unconditionally.  A thinly  dis- 
guised  plea  for  help  from  his  ex-wife  shortly  before  she 
withdraws  into  seclusion  sets  him  on  a wintry  quest  to  re- 
deem  his  marriage  and  possibly  himself  with  tragicomic 
results.  All  the  while,  he  retreats  further  into  the  safe  con- 
fines  of  his  fertile  and  vivid  imagination,  a consolation  that 
ultimately  threatens  to  plunge  him  into  the  paralysis  of 
unreasoning  fear  fed  by  unlimited  fantasy. 

Vanderhaeghe  has  created  a brilliant  black  comedy  in 
this  initial  full-length  work.  The  sheer  force  of  his  insightful, 
expressive  prose  and  outrageously  wry  observations,  as  pro- 
claimed  by  Ed,  makes  for  engrossing  reading  which  a lesser 
talent  would  have  made  grossly  insulting.  And  though  his 
is  neither  a sympathetic  nor  likable  protagonist,  enough  ele- 
ments  from  the  common  experience  emerge  to  pinprick  the 
smug  sense  of  reader  omniscience  and  prompt  a semi -serious 
(and  somewhat  self-conscious)  “there,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God,  go  I.” 

TONY  BEDNARCZYK,  Albany,  New  York,  is  Box  Office 
Manager  for  the  Empire  State  Institute  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

Williams,  John  A. 

The  Berhama  Account 

New  Horizon  Press,  260p.,  $16.95 

This  story  takes  place  on  the  fictional  Caribbean  island 
of  “Berhama”  (a  cross  between  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas?) 
where  rich  whites  sip  exotic  rum  drinks  while  poor  blacks 
scramble  for  tips  as  taxi  drivers  and  bellhops.  Thousands  of 
“Exempted  Companies”  from  all  over  the  world  use  the  is- 
land  as  their  address.  What  these  businesses  do  is  of  no  con- 
cern  to  the  Berhamian  government.  Berhamians  fervently 
believe  in  free  enterprise. 

The  white  minority  government,  controlled  by  the 
Companies,  not  surprisingly  wants  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  the  upcoming  elections  but  faces  a strong  challenge 
from  the  newly  organized  blacks.  A famous  public  relations 
firm  from  New  York  is  brought  in  to  bolster  the  image  of 
the  incumbents.  The  firm  turns  a few  mishaps  around  in 
favor  of  the  government,  a few  token  blacks  are  placed  in 
visible  positions,  and  the  status  quo  is  maintained  until  the 
next  election.  It’s  a dirty  job,  reasons  the  PR  firm's  well- 
paid  boss,  but  somebody  has  to  do  it. 

The  firm  is  composed  of  an  Italian,  a Black,  and  a 
Jew.  The  ethnic  puns  are  old  and  predictable.  The  charac- 
ters  all  call  each  other  “babe.”  Casual  sex  and  orgies  are 
rampant.  The  story’s  one  romance  is  the  rekindling  of  an 
old  love  affair  between  the  PR  firm’s  boss  and  a former 


them  without  rhyme  or  reason.  His  pursuit  ofher  becomes 
the  focus  of  this  novel. 

The  problem  is  that  Daniel,  never  a very  successful  or 
forceful  person,  can  not  easily  discover  where  Sophia  is  now 
housed  on  the  grounds  of  the  institution.  Daniel  forces  his 
way  into  the  office  of  the  hospital  in  order  to  find  her  resi- 
dence  but  he  can  not  find  her  name  among  the  list  of  patients. 
Of  course,  it  could  be  that  she  is  now  listed  under  her  mar- 
ried  name;  but  he  does  not  know  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Daniel  does  find  his  own  name  among  the  list  of  patients. 
Now  the  mystery  confronts  us  and  moves  us  along  with 
irrevocable  force. 

What  is  happening  with  Daniel,  who  is  Sophia,  does 
she  or  does  she  not  exist  and  even  if  so,  where  is  she?  The 
issue  of  Sophia’s  and  Daniel’s  romance  is  discussed  from 
several  sides  and  with  several  quite  different  interpretations; 
how  can  we  come  close  to  the  truth  and  what  is  the  Truth? 
There  are  dark  and  blind  corridors  of  existence  which  need 
to  be  explored  and  illumined.  It  is  the  author’s  great  skill 
that  we  are  kept  turning  the  pages,  for  we  are  interested  in 
the  fate  of  both  Sophia  and  Daniel.  From  the  outside,  look- 
ing  in,  we  become  the  psychiatrists;  we  are  confronted  with 
a fascinating  case  study  of  at  least  one  very  disturbed  life. 

This  book  won  the  Silver  Pen  Award  in  England  in 
1985;  it  is  recognition  richly  deserved. 

ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  New  York,  New  York. 

Tyler,  Anne 

The  Accidental  Tourist 

Knopf,  355p.,  $16.95 

Anne  Tyler  portrays  a pathetic  character  in  Macon 
Leary,  an  individual  who  is  an  accidental  tourist  reluctant 
to  travel  through  life. 

The  novel  begins  after  the  tragic  death  of  Macon’s 
only  son,  who  was  murdered  in  a fast -food  establishment. 
Sara,  Macon’s  wife,  informs  him  that  he  is  insensitive  to  life 
in  general  and  that  their  marriage  of  20  years  has  ended. 
Macon  then  lives  with  his  brothers  and  sister,  and  reveals  a 
number  of  peculiar  habits.  For  example,  showering  serves  a 
dual  purpose  of  cleansing  both  body  and  clothing  in  Macon’s 
quest  for  efficiency. 

Humorously,  Macon’s  personal  and  professional  life 
parallel.  He  writes  guidebooks  for  those  required  to  travel 
abroad  but  who  would  rather  not.  Reading  like  an  ugly 
American  handbook,  “The  Accidental  Tourist  to  London” 
provides  the  reluctant  traveler  clever  hints  avoiding  any- 
thing  or  any  place  which  is  foreign.  Other  guidebooks  list 
the  only  safe  places  to  eat,  where  American  fast-food  res- 
taurants  are  located,  and  how  to  avoid  conversation  on  air- 
planes.  “Always  bring  a book,  as  protection  against  strangers. 
Magazines  don’t  last.” 

Isolation  and  alienation  are  the  general  themes  of 
Tyler’s  book.  It  does  not  vary  throughout  the  work,  des- 
pite  the  introduction  of  the  bizarre  and  interesting  Muriel 
Pritchett,  a dog  trainer  who  becomes  involved  with  Macon. 
Muriel  and  her  son  are  quite  different  than  Sarah  and  her 
late  son.  The  author  reveals  Macon’s  choice,  “Why  choose 
someone  so  inappropriate”?  Yet,  is  there  a choice  for  Ma- 
con,  or  is  it  fate?  Tyler  stops  short  of  changing  Macon’s 
character,  which  would  effectuate  a meaningful  choice, 
and  therefore  we  are  left  with  the  accidental  tourist. 

Interesting. 

RICHARD  T.  MULCAHEY,  JR.,  is  an  attorney,  PhilaJel- 
phia. 
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ADDRESS  BY  RABBI  LEHMAN 

(The  speech  noted  below  was  given  by  Rabbi  Lehman  in  Germany  on  June  27,  1985.  He  spoke 
in  Gennan  at  the  invitation  of  his  native  city,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  noted  Kilianskirche,  Heilbronn. 
The  following  is  a loose  translation  of  the  te.xt). 

You  have  given  me  a great  honor  by  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you  in  this  holy  place  on  this  special 
occasion.  I want  to  thank  all  those  who,  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  helped  us  with  their  spirit 
of  friendliness. 

You  must  forgive  my  German;  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  but  since  I was  not  permitted 
to  grow  up  here,  my  English  is,  of  course,  much  better. 

You  might  well  be  able  to  imagine  that  my  parents  would  never  have  believed,  when  I was 
born  here  fifty-eight  years  ago,  that  I would  ever  speak  in  this  famous  church.  When  I had  to  leave 
Heilbronn  in  my  first  school  year  - first  to  Schweinfiirt  and  then  to  Frankfurt  ־ since  as  a Jewish 
child  1 could  no  longer  attend  public  school,  1 would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  one  day  1 would 
return  to  Heilbronn  as  Rabbi  to  speak  here. 

You  can  surely  also  imagine  that  the  visit  to  my  birthplace  brings  with  it  many  painful  memories. 
1 am  thinking  of  my  family  and  in  this  spirit  I want  to  mention  a few  of  their  names  . . . names 
which  ought  to  serve  as  a symbol  of  those  who  died,  as  did  they,  in  Auschwitz  and  Theresienstadt. 
In  this  House  of  God  I mourn  not  only  for  the  few  of  my  own  family,  but  for  all  of  the  Six  Million. 
We  do  not  know  all  of  their  names,  but  we  know  that  the  bearers  of  these  names  were  torn  ruthless- 
ly  out  of  the  fullness  of  life.  So  much  good  was  lost  with  them;  our  time  is  the  poorer  because 
of  the  loss  of  these  many  whose  “sin”  it  was  to  be  Jewish. 

The  story  of  anti-semitism  did  not  begin  with  the  Nazis:  it  is  almost  two  thousand  years  old. 
Thousands  lost  their  lives  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  Inquisition,  the  forced  baptisms, 
the  burning  of  our  sacred  books,  the  formation  of  the  ghettos;  all  these  were  the  directional  signals 
which  contributed  to  the  “final  solution.”  The  Nazis  were  the  inheritors  of  these  antecedents.  The 
ghetto  time  said;  You  have  no  right  to  live  among  us;  but  the  Nazis  stated:  You  have  no  right  to 
live!  Even  though  many  years  have  passed,  the  sadness  and  tragedy  revolves  not  0111>  around  one's 
own,  but  in  regard  to  the  entirety  of  the  sacrificed. 

I still  ask  myself  today,  and  I ask  you,  forty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  fifty  years  since 
the  onset  of  the  catastrophe:  how  was  it  possible  that  we  had  to  experience  so  much  hate?  How 
was  it  possible  that  in  the  very  moment  when  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Germans  stood  in  the 
streets  and  screamed  their  approval  of  that  erstwhile  government,  that  at  the  very  same  moment 
Jewish-Germans  in  the  concentration  camps  screamed  also  in  despair  because  they  could  find  no 
supfiort  anywhere  to  ease  their  horrendous  plight.  Their  voice  was  not  heard  and  in  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s  this  was  not  a land  of  the  “third  world”  where,  perhaps,  such  killers  and  villai.ns  as  Idi  Amin 
or  Yassir  Arafat  or  Khomeini  might  have  arisen;  this  was  a country  of  the  finest  universities  and 
the  highest  culture,  the  land  of  Goethe,  Kant,  Beethoven.  Despite  it  all,  who  dared  to  speak  in  our 
behalf?  Who  dared  to  embrace  our  lot? 

After  the  war  the  actor  Hans  Albers  was  asked  why  he  did  not  do  more  against  the  evils  of 
Nazism  and  he  answered:  “Not  everyone  has  the  character  to  end  as  a corpse  in  the  concentration 
camp.”  I can  appreciate  such  a sentiment,  but  one  must  also  add  that  there  were  many  Christians 
who  helped  Jews.  There  is  in  Jerusalem  a special  path.  The  Path  of  the  Righteous,  where  the  names 
of  those  who  helped  us  are  recorded;  each  name  is  linked  to  a blossoming  tree  from  which  future 
generations  will  derive  shade  and  refreshment  of  spirit.  Unfortunately,  one  sees  all  too  few  of  such 
names  and  trees  on  this  Path  of  Righteousness;  had  the  average  German  resisted  the  evil  more  in- 
tently  we  would  have  more  names  in  Jerusalem  or,  even  better,  there  would,  today,  be  no  need 
for  such  a memorial.  Raul  Wallenberg,  Dietrich  Boenhoffer's  names  stand;  the  names  of  millions 
of  others  are  ab.sent.  How  many  more  could  have  been  saved! 

But  we  have  come  together  here  to  speak  of  the  future,  cncapsuled  in  an  idea  which  bore  fruit 
as  you  invited  the  former  Jewish  residents  of  this  city  and  greeted  them  so  graciously.  1 acknowledge 
this  gesture  in  the  spirit  it  is  offered  and,  again,  I thank  you.  You  have  done  much  to  give  us  the 
feeling  that  we  are  “at  home”  again,  if  only  for  the  time  being.  I have  visited  the  house  of  my  earliest 
youth  and  I recognized  it  and  I could  still  see  myself  there,  playing  as  a child.  Of  course,  tixiay 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Address  By  Rabbi  Lehrמan  (continued  from  page  4) 

I am  an  American  and  the  others  here  are  mostly  from  Israel,  South  America  and  other 
countries.  Still,  we  come  together  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  and  I am  amazed  ho 
continued,  despite  it  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  past,  we  come  together  here  tixiay,  as  human  beings.  Not  as  a gr« 
was  dispersed  over  the  entire  globe,  but  as  human  beings.  Not  only  as  Christians  and 
as  human  beings!  Not  as  people  who  speak  many  languages,  but  as  human  beings  who  ha' 
themselves  to  the  point  that  after  the  tragedy  of  the  Nazi  time  they  can  speak  one  lang 
again:  the  language  of  humanity. 

It  was  the  Jewish  prophet  Isaiah  who  said  many  hundreds  of  years  ago:  “My  Hou! 
a House  of  Prayer  for  all  people”  and  it  is  in  this  setting  that  we  meet  this  day.  We  lot 
future  with  hope  for  a good  life,  for  peace  in  the  world  for  all  nations,  for  that  measure 
for  which  every  man,  within  himself,  deeply  yearns. 

Thank  you. 

A LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  recent  issue  of  ISABELLA  NEWS  QUARTl 
Dear  Dr.  Lehman; 

Many  of  us  who  came  to  your  course  “Open  Mind”  did  not  actually  have  m 
knowledge  of  our  heritage.  We  thank  you  for  enriching  our  understanding  of  our  Jev 
history. 

We  liKiked  forward  so  much  to  our  afternoon  with  you:  your  selection  of  matci 
your  humor  and  sympathy  for  elderly  people  gave  us  so  much  pleasure.  It  brighte 
the  entire  day  for  us. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  have  you  come  again  to  Isabella  for  more  rewari 
sessions. 

Please,  also,  thank  the  volunteers  who  came  with  you  to  help  make  the  aftern 
such  a pleasant  one. 

Gratefully  yo 
Signed  By  27  Resid 

P S.  Including  many  thanks  to  you  all  the  people  from  the  home,  but  we  did  not  wa 
to  bother  them  collecting  their  signatures. 

WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEW  MEMBERS 

It  is  \vith  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  greet  the  following  persons  who  have  joinc! 
gregation  in  recent  weeks: 

MR  & MRS.  ADOLF  SEEMAN 
MR.  ERNEST  LIEB 

MR.  & MRS.  NATAN  BERNT  LONDNER 
MRS.  ALICE  FRANKEL 
MRS  GERTRUDE  KATZ 
MRS.  LIESELOTTE  HARTMANN 
MRS.  HERTA  NATHAN 
MRS.  RUTH  GERBER 

We  hope  that  they  will  remain  part  of  our  “family”  for  many  years  to  contc. 


GREETING  CARDS  FOR  THE  HOLYDAYS 

Temple  Greeting  Cards,  with  a suitable  message  for  Rosh  Ha.shonoh,  arc  now  avail 
Temple  office  or  at  our  Judaica  Shop. 

The  cards  have  the  picture  of  our  stained  glass  window  on  the  cover;  to  send  them  I 
and  friends  is  a wonderful  way  to  extend  greetings  from  one  religious  family  to  anotl 


Thubron,  Colin 
A Cruel  Madness 

The  Atlantic  Nonthy  Press,  168p•  , $13,95 

This  short  novel  18  a psychological  thriller;  a mystery 
which  has  no  bearing  on  crime  but  on  the  state  of  the  mind. 

The  author  who  lives  In  London,  tells  the  tale  of  a volunteer 
teacher  In  a mental  Institution  who  one  day  discovers  that  one 
of  the  residents  18  his  long  lost  but  never  forgotten  love,  Sophia, 
Years  ago,  at  the  time  of  their  brief  affair,  she  was  a dynamic, 
delightful  young  doctor  but  now.  In  terms  of  this  encounter,  she 
18  only  a reflection  of  her  former  self:  enigmatic,  shrouded  In 
mystery,  vague  and,  it  seems  to  him,  disoriented.  She  emerges 
from  the  shadows  and  merges  Into  them  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

His  pursuit  of  her  becomes  the  focus  of  this  novel. 

The  problem  Is  that  Daniel,  never  a very  successful  or 
forceful  person,  can  not  easily  discover  where  Sophia  18  now 
housed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Institution.  Daniel  forces  his  way 
Into  the  office  of  the  hospital  In  order  to  find  her  residence  but 
he  can  not  find  her  name  among  the  list  of  patients.  Of  course. 

It  could  be  that  she  18  now  listed  under  her  married  name;  but 
he  does  not  know  It,  On  the  other  hand,  Daniel  does  find  his  own 
name  among  the  list  of  patients  and  now  hhe  mystery  confronts  us 
and  moves  us  along  with  Irrevocable  force. 

What  18  happening  with  Daniel,  who  18  Sophia,  does  she  or  does 
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she  not  exist  sad  even  if  so,  where  is  she?  The  issue  of  Sophie's 
and  Daniel's  romance  is  discussed  from  several  sides  and  with  several 
quite  different  interpretations;  how  can  we  come  close  to  the  truth 
and  what  is  the  Truth?  There  are  dark  and  blind  corridors  of 
existence  which  need  to  be  explored  and  illumined.  It  is  the  author's 
great  skill  that  we  are  kept  at  turning  the  pages  for  we  are  interested 
in  the  fate  of  both  Sophia  and  Daniel.  From  the  outside,  looking  in, 
we  become  the  psychiatrists;  we  are  confronted  with  a fascinating  case 
study  of  at  least  one  very  disturbed  life. 

This  book,  A Cruel  Madness,  won  the  Silver  Pen  Award  in  England 
in  1985;  it  is  recognition  richly  deserved. 

Robert  L.  Lehman 
New  York,N.Y. 


Avishai,  Bernard 

The  Tragedy  of  Zionism  (Revolution  and  Democracy  in  the  Land  of  Israel) 
Farrar,  Straus  & Giroux,  Inc.,  359p. , plus  Notes  & Index,  $19.95 


The  author,  Bernard  Avishai,  is  a Canadian.  In  1972,  he  emigrated 
to  Israel  with  his  wife.  He  had  intended  to  settle  but  certain  events  and 
misgivings  led  to  a return  home;  the  three  year  sojourn  in  Israel  ended 
with  the  assessment  that  Hebrew  culture  is  for  Israelis  only  whereas  to  be 
Canadians  linked  them  inescapably  to  the  English  speaking  culture. 

I make  these  points  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  the  discussion  in 
this  book  is  by  an  author  who  was  motivated  by  Zionism  (perhaps  in  the 
ideal/abstract)  but  who  could  not  live  within  the  1970׳ s demands  and 
compromises.  What  we  have,  then,  in  the  first  two  hundred  pages  is  a very 
good  history  of  Zionism  followed  by  a polemic  so  prejudicial  that  it  renders 
the  term  "objectivity"  useless.  We  read  descriptive  analysis  regarding  the 
modern  State  of  Israel  and  are  belabored  by  such  subjective  concepts  as 
"double-think  place  names"  (p.250),  the  expansionist  plans  of  Ben  Gurion  (p.  254 
the  negative  attitude  of  Golda  Meir  towards  the  Arabs  (p.258,  262),  diatribes 
against  Begin  time  and  again  (p.  283f),  General  Sharon's  plan  "to  force 
educate  Palestinians  to  leave"  (p.  296,  298)  and  that  Israel  is  caught  in  the 
concept  of  a "Herrenvolk"  (!)  democracy  (p.  307). 

It  is  enough  to  turn  even  the  mildly  interested  reader  aside. 

Further,  we  are  assaulted  by  references  to  "Greater  Israel"  as  an  answer  to 
the  military  failure  of  1973  (p.  272)  without  even^ reasoned  evaluation  that 
such  ideas  and  concepts  as  "Judea  and  Samaria"  are  or  might  be  legitimate 
Israeli  concerns.  The  polemic  searches  for  a new  alignment  in  Israel  which 
includes  Arabs  and  dissidents  spawned  by  the  "Peace  Now"  movement.  The 
book's  (bvious  enemies  are  Begin  and  Sharon  as  if  they  lived,  acted  and  decided 


in  a vacuum. 
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To  this  reviewer,  Avishai’s  thesis  is  unacceptable  if  only  because 
it  is  couched  in  such  prejudicial  terms.  His  is  not  the  real  world  but  a 
vision  of  democracy  which  simply  does  not  exist  now,  not  because  Israel  is 
unwilling  but  because  the  Arab  forces  will  not  permit  even  the  basis  for 
discussion.  Any  day's  headline  will  give  evidence  of  this  tragedy  whether  inside 
or  outside  Israeli  borders;  the  October  1985  hijacking  of  a boat  is  but  one 
recent  example  of  terrorism.  Shlomo  Avineri,  an  Israeli  analyst,  in  response 
to  the  boat  episode  was  quoted  "You  can  say  all  you  want  about  how  the  PLO 
is  really  against  Zionists,  not  Jews,  but  when  the  chips  are  down,  people 

are  either  Jewish  or  not.  Incidents  like  this  bring  out  all  of  the  crazy 

and  justified  paranoia  in  the  Israeli  public.  Nothing  could  be  more  damaging 
to  the  arguments  of  those  Israelis  who  believe  Israel  should  and  must  negotiate 
with  the  Palestinians". 

Israel  needs  to  gather  its  strength,  not  dilute  it  through 

accommodation  with  the  Arab  "moderates".  Israel's  goals  are  survival  and 

continuity.  In  the  light  of  these  comments,  Avishai's  book  is  a contradiction 


in  terms. 


Robert  L.  Lehman 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Avishai,  Bernard 

The  Tragedy  of  Zionism  (Hevolution  and  Democracy  in  the  Land  of  Israel) 
Fgj^rrar,  Straus  & G-iroux,  Inc.,  359p•  » Notes  & Index,  419*95 
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FARAKAN  & NEW  ANTI  *SEM 


INTHODUCT 
A General 

1 it  wld  be  simpler  to  spend  the  eve  talk  re  Farakan 
bt  t hat  would  nt  be  addressing  issue  at  all 

2 issue  is  nt  th*^man  bt  anti-sem;  he  is  part  of  it, 
to  be  sure;  at  the  same  time,  anti-s  becoming  so 
prevalent  & pervasive  that  nd  to  be  mentioned 

3 problem  is  that  anti-s  rearing  its  head  in  most 
unlikely  places,  of  which  we  usually  know  and  ex- 
perience  nothing  whatever. 

B Specific 

1 fr  instance,  recall  some  y־«־’s  ago,  when  I was  activ 

^ as  pres  of  ■^sso  of  Ref  R 
that  I saw  some  of  the  hate  lit  re  Kissinger  j 

2 ^ may  have  had  feelings^ro  or  con  as  to  whethr  ^ 
it  wqs  wise  to  have  a Jew  in  so  highly  placed  pasil 
tion,  whethr  nt  duplicating  problm  of  Hofjude  agail 

3 but  I strongly  suspect  that,  in  inmost  hrt , we 
were  still  delightot  that  one  of  our  own  made  good  I 

k bt  this  was  irrelevant  to  issues  brought  to  fore 
in  h^te'ait  already  mentioned!  in  ^ulsa,  in  Dallas, 
in  Kansas,  in  Iowa  and  the  like  >^4.  k 

5 we  here  live  in  sort  of  isolation;  we  often  think 
that  like  ourselves  everyone  reads,  and  agree*,  wt| 
JRestn  of  NYT;  th^  hardly  the  case  outside  N.Y. 

6 tht  is  what  hate  lit  demonstrated;  the  strength  of 
antagonisms,  the  vituperation,  the  vitrioT  astonisi 
fr  us  all  & a real  insight  into  "hrtland״  of*T®t1eri 

7 now,  some  yrs  later,  anti-sem  also  nt  only  in  N.Y. 
Felt  Forum  bt , in  most  unlikely  place^ bee  we  have 
no  contact  there  whatsoever, 

BODY 


A FARMERS  j 

1 perhaps  u nt  familiar  bt  thrust  of  feel  vs  Jews  nt 
in  the  cities  bt  in  the  farmland  of  America  & the 
depth  of  feel  vs  us  hard  to  imagine,  bt  it  is  rea] 

2 dur  summer,  on  Aug  15#  AÄ^s  20/20  ”Seeds  of  Hate* 
and  indie  that  nt  only  hatred  bt  violence  nt  di- 
rectly  vs  Jews,  bee  none  there,  bt  in  belli^gereno 
and  d assignd  to  Jews  bee  t|j£y  ruin  eco  & country  ! 

3 little  diffic  fr  us  to  understand  what  happening 
!n  Idaho  while  we  comfortable  in  N.Y.  bt  issue  is  j 
real:  farms  & homes  foreclosed  by  banks  govrnd  by  1 
eastm,  J,  Zionist  bankers,  working  via  Fed  ^e3  S^ 

4 rightist  grps,  Klan,  spec  net^spapers  & articles  as 
”How  the  J Quest  touches  the  Farm”  are  everyday 
occur;  flOme  of  these  grps  have  memb  in  thousands! 

5 to  be  specific.  May  issue  of  ”White  FatriotW,  Klan 
paper,  "to  put  it  simply:  the  Jew  plan  is  to  steal 
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6 of  Cf  ADL  is  awaxe  & have  indie  that  ABC  20/20  ovr 
reaetd  & sensationalizd  bt  am  nt  convinced;  farmrs 
have  hardjtiines  & resp  ׳nd  to  worsening  condl^tions 

7 since  when  it  it  news  that  the  Jw  servs  as  a scape 
goat?  It  is  nt  an  issue  "there״  bt  has  iJeamg  here 

\ ENGLAND 

1 nt  only  Am  bt  Europe  also;  nt  open  violence  bt  sub^ 
and,  again,  in  i^aigl  which  has  history  vs  J/Zionisra 

2 Londn  Rev  of  ^ks  has  made  anti-s  intellect  respect, 
fr  ex*  "intellect  hysteria"  re  Holoe  bks,  "overly 
obsessive  L Dawidowiz",  massacre  = 1st  & foremost  a 

c 6er^ln'יp^bbl-emihistory;  "anti-s  was  a free  bt  nt  one 
of  the  strongest  frees"  in  J>‘z  G,  etc  ^ ^ 

3 one  senses,  in  these  leading  mags,  influential  in -Sr 
many  diff  walks  of  life,  an  impatience  wth  J suff, 
״hich  comes  so  far  that  t herrT^"uneasiness  re  EW 
Jewishness  = he  talks  abt  it  too  much  & makes  Xians 
uncomf  by  calling  attention  to  thr  guilt 

4 ^־Tn  The  Spect,  anoth  Brit  mag,  Jews  accused  of  usi; 
"every  devious  trici'  of  moral  blackmail״/ as  they  vs 
Bi/^  visit  "putting  thr  interest  ahead  of  the  inter- 

est  of  the  free  world"  ^ 

5 cite  these  instances,  which  cld  be  multiplied  ad 
nauseum  to  indie  that  even,  or  espec,  among  enlight 
ened,  no  one  is  safe,  least  of  all  the  Jews. 

1 bt  back  to  NYC  & what  occurd  last  Mond  eve.  No  ques 
that  F is  an  anti-s  bt  so  what  else  is  new?  *^opoi^ 
tions  of  the  movement  are  new  & noteworthy. 

2 he  receivd  a ?^5n1ill  loan,  int-free  frm  Quadafi,  he 
rents  Mad  Sq  G frm  150-90, 000;  capacity  is  20,000  & 
all  seats  taken,  as  they  were  in  other  cities,  he 
sells  tapes  of  oldr  se3rmns  for  »10  = big  business- 

3 we  know  he  calls  us  bad  names^  eleiJ^ates  our  enemys 
bt  all  this  can  be  dealt  ״th,Ml  things  being 

bt  unfort  they  aure  nt  equal׳  d/Y , 

4 to  begin,  bl  leadrs  a^E^i^d  to  spk  out  vs  the  man 
fr  very  opportunistic  reasons:  they  know  he  is  pop 
as  well  as  powerful  & they  fear  a re^^on  ys  them 

5 thus,  fr  ex,  Bradley  of  LA,  And  Young  of  Atlanta  & 
many  othr  lesser  lights;  it  even  tk  a very  long  tim 
fr  Jesse  J to  distance  himself  dur  last  pres  campf;n 

6 secjid  problm  is  that  Farakan  nt  just  ys  Jews  bt  ys 
wWtes;  in  short,  he  is  vs  everyone  who  is  not  bl 
or  nt  Muslim  & he  really  believes  these  extremes 

a brstnte,  whites  are  devils,  bl  orig  ruled  world, 
a race  war  predietd  fr  1986,  and  M^  !1,  1984*  son 
^hite  people  are  going  to  live  ^ Gd  ^oesnt  w^t 

them  living  with  us",  quotd  in  NY  Mag,  Oct  ?•85, pg 
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6 these  are  the  extremes  & even  re  eco  plan,  Farakn 
neithr  valid  nor  orignal״  ACPowell  said  it  1st  & 
better»  nt  a mattr  of  "tol  powr"  bt  "green"  power 

7 in  add  to  facfe  that  F eco  plan  of  purebl  eco,  bas 
is  built  on  separatism  which  simply  cant  work'^he 
ono  ו nhr  markt  what  it  is  wth  minorities:  unskl 
in  world  of  technol,  wth  gulf  betwn  rich/poor 
espec  middle  class  ever  widenirg. 

8 F concept  is  doomd  to  failure  & hopefully  his  a-s 

also . 

COMGLUSION 
A General 

1 Mond  eve,  while  we  were  at  ST  services,  nt  a prett 
sight  downtown•  pickets,  police,  shouting,  pushing 
& all  wanted  to  defend  thr  partic  cause 

2 tragedy:  that  each  side  feels  it  has  a monopoly  on 
Trut h an37*  at  least  in  an  open,  democ  soc,  does  not 
exist  nor  would  we  want  it  to  exist 

3 nt  valid  in  case  of  farmers,  of  F,  even  of  ortho  J 
vs  modem  pts  of  view,  a subject  I’ve  mentnd  alread 

B Specific 

1 prejudice  is  ugly  no  mattr  where  it  comes  from;  we 
too  burdened  some  to  smaller,  othrs  to  grtr  degree 

2 at  same  time,  the  strength  & passion  & spread  of 

visciousness  we  find  in  oiar  time  .Äs  new,  juvgn 

1,1r  I II  1 ו and  ono  whicb  must  be  carefully  watched 

3 ADL  nt  in  agreement  wth  analysis  of  ABCs  20/20  and 
thiidcs  it  too  extreme  but  I nt  so  sure;  we  knojat  f 
exper  what  the  past  can  bring  to  our  doorstep  emd 
the  worsj;  we  can  do  *in  face  of  a-s -is  to  ve  silent 

4 that  why  ths  message  ths  eve;  nt  to  scare  or  r o 
create  anxiety  bt  to  confront  the  issue  so  that  we 
aware  & can  act  accordingly. 

5 that  our  duty  i^ind  our  moral  itiperative  as  Jews* 

Amen. 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  eve,,  Oct,  11^:  1985 
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ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 


OF  B'NAI  B'RITH 

United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y,  10017 

MEMORANDUM 


To:  New  York  Regional  Board  and  New  York  Rabbis 

From:  Gary  Zaslav,  Chairperson 

Date:  September  19,  1985 

Subject:  Extremism  in  the  Farm  Belt 

Given  the  tremendous  number  of  inquiries  we  have  received 
regarding  the  ABC  "20/20"  segment.  "Seeds  Q_f  Hate",, 

15  and  ADL's  position  on  the  issue  of 
the  farm  belt  and  their  influence  on  the 
farmers,  we  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  share  this 
information  with  you. 

ADL  has  been  closely  monitoring  the  efforts  of  hate  groups 
to  exploit  the  current  difficulties  facing  farmers.  Despite 
the  implications  of  the  "20/20"  segment,  there  is  little 
hard  evidence  to  suggest  that  farmers  are  turning  in 
significant  numbers  to  extremism,  whether  of  the  far  right 
or  the  far  left.  Successful  law  enforcement  measures  to 
counter  groups  such  as  The  Order,  Posse  Comitatus  and  The 
Covenant,  Sword  and  the  Arm  of  the  Lord,  which  "20/20" 
failed  to  mention,  have  seriously  impeded  the  recruitment 
efforts  of  extremist  groups  in  the  farm  belt. 

According  to  our  extensive  investigations  into  this  matter, 
which  have  included  meetings  with  representatives  of  farm 
organizations,  law  enforcement  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  others  who  are  concerned  with  this  issue  on  a 
day  to  day  basis,  we  have  come  to  quite  different 
conclusions  than  ABC.  Often,  when  people  are  experiencing 
extreme  financial  difficulties,  the  temptation  exists  to  be 
נוfesponsive  to  those  who  offer  simple  solutions  to  their 
problems.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  farmers,  like  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  have  rejected  these  violence 
prone  hate  groups  and  their  message.  Furthermore,  many 
farmers  are  now  beginning  to  un-derstand  the  series  of  events 
which  have  caused  their  problems  and  they  are  therefore 
focusing  on  influencing  public  officials  who  are  in  a 
position  to  adopt  a strong  1985  farm  bill. 

Enclosed  is  a fact  sheet  which  outlines  ADL's  investigative 
and  counteraction  efforts  in  this  matter,  a critical  review 
of  the  "20/20"  segment  by  Tom  Shales  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  a letter  which  ADL  sent  to  ABC-TV  expressing  our 
concerns  about  the  content  of  the  program. 

The  following  ADL  research  reports  on  extremist  groups  cited 


broadcast  nn  f^ugust. 
extremist  groups  in 


/ 


in  the  "20/20"  program  are  available  from  this  office: 

The  "Identity  Church":  A Theology  of  Hate  (Spring  1983) 

The  KKK  and  the  Neo-Nazis:  A 1984  Status  Report  (Nov.  1984) 
Computerized  Networks  of  Hate  (January,  1985 ) 

"Propaganda  of  the  Deed"  The  Far  Right's  Desperate 
Revolution  (May , 1985 ) 


FACT  SHEET;  RIGHT-WING  EXTREMIST  GROUP  OUTREACH  TO  FARMERS 

1.  During  the  past  year,  the  Antl-Oef amation  League  of 
B’nal  B'rith  has  conducted  an  aggressive  Investigation  Into  the 
attempts  by  some  extremist  groups  to  exploit  the  severe  economic 
problems  facing  farmers.  Our  special  field  investigation  of  this 
situation  has  included  discussions  and  meetings  with  a large 
number  of  government  and  law  enforcement  officials,  farmers,  farm 
advocacy  groups,  politicians  and  investigative  Journalists  who 
live  and  work  in  farming  communities  and  are  concerned  with  this 
issue  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

I 

2.  It  is  clear  that  extremist  groups  --  like  the  National 
Agricultural  Press  Association,  the  Populist  Party,  the  Posse 
Comitatus,  and  the  LaRouche  organization  --  have  targeted  farmers 
with  their  literature  and  specially-prepared  materials  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  win  new  adherents.  There  is,  however,  very 
little  evidence  that  the  appeals  of  these  extremist  groups  are 
having  any  real  impact  on  farmers  or  farm  groups  at  this  time. 
By  all  accounts,  the  number  of  farmers  Involved  with  extremist 
groups  is  quite  small.  The  vast  majority  of  farmers,  like  other 
Americans,  reject  groups  which  spread  bigotry  and  hatred. 

3.  Leaders  of  farm  organizations  recognize  the  potential 
dangers  extremist  groups  pose.  Jiainstream  fa^  organizations  and 
their  leaders  have  deliberately  distanced  themselves  from 
recognized  extremist  groups.  They  have  not  shared  platforms  with 
extremist  group  representatives  at  rallies  or  demonstrations,  and 
they  have  frequently  found  opportunities  to  repudiate  the 
simplistic  solutions  and  scapegoating  promoted  by  extremist 

groups . 

4.  Government  and  law  enforcement  officials  are  alsq 
aware  of  the  activities  of  violence- inclined  members  of  hate 
groups  and  of  their  attempts  to  exploit  the  conditions  facing 
farmers.  We  have  found  a high  degree  of  cooperation  between 
federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  on  this 
matter.  Moreover,  the  recent  arrests  of  a number  of  leaders  of 
extremist  groups  have  seriously  hindered  recruitment  efforts 
by  these  groups. 

5.  While  it  is  Impossible  to  know  how  farmers  would  respond 
to  worsening  conditions,  the  potential  does  exist  for  greaterj 

extremist  group  gains  In  the  future.  ADL  «111 
closely  monitor  this  situation  and  expose  those  who  would  exploit 
the  farm  problems  for  harmful  purposes.  In  addition,  we  are 
working  cooperatively  with  community  and  farm  organizations, 
civic  leaders  and  churches,  providing  them  with  /OL 
relations  materials  and  accurate  information  about  these  hate 
groups  to  enable  them  to  repudiate  their  messages  wherever  they 

emerge . 


?Ant  j-Defamatlon  Le> 
'ci  Bnai 


August  16,  1985 


Mr.  Alfred  Schneider,  Vice  President 
ABC-TV 

1330  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Dear  Alfred: 

jflQ  have  received  considerable  response  to  ABC's  "20/20 
segment  entitled,  "Seeds  of  Hate." 

The  ominous  tone  of  the  telecast  and  its  conclusion  that  I 
desperate  farmers  are  turning  increasingly  to  violent  hate  /( 
groups  have  combined  — not  surprisingly  — to  alarm  some  of 
our  constituents  who  watched  the  program. 

We  thought  that  you  should  be  aweire  that  in  monitoring 
this  situation  very  closely  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
we  have  come  to  conclusions  quite  different  from  those  of 
"20/20".  Our  field  investigations  have  yielded  scant  evidence 
to  suggest  that  facnners  are  tximing  in  significant  nxmbers  to 
extremism.  Further,  the  arrests  this  past  winter  and  spring 
of  many  leaders  of  the  groups  in  question  have  virtually 
crippled  their  recruitment  efforts. 

When  "20/20"  began  its  reseairch,  its  staff  contacted  us 
and  met  with  those  in  ADL  who  have  monitored  this  and  related 
issues  on  a day  to  day  basis.  The  "20/20"  representatives 
were  told  that  while  we  have  been  concerned  about  the  efforts 
of  extremists  to  exploit  the  farm  problem,  our  investigations 
showed  that  farmers  have  overwhelmingly,  like  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans,  rejected  groups  that  spread  bigotry  and  divisive- 
ness.  Although  the  potential  clearly  exists  for  some  future 
success  by  groups  fishing  in  the  "troubled  waters"  of  the  farm 
crilis,  there  is  no  reason  to  ring  any  alarm  bells  at  the  pre- 
sent  time.  We  would  be  happy  to  go  into  greater  detail  if  you 
or  ainyone  at  ABC  so  desires. 

I know  you  will,  see  that  our  thoughts  are  conveyed  to  those 
responsible  for  the  "20/20"  telecast  as  well  as  other  interested 
paurties. 

Many  thanks  and  best  regards. 

Sinc^elyy׳^ 


^ Justin  J.  Finger 

jjp.gg  Director,  Civil  Rights  Division 

823  United  Nations  Ptaxa,  New  Mode,  NY  10017  012H90252־S/Cablc  ANTIDEfAMETfelex:  649278 
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1 supperimenti  della  Clientela  son״  pn-ziosi  per  mipliorare 
(־()stanternente  la  (jualila  del  nostro  servizio. 

1^  l)in*zione  dell’Alherpo  rinprazia  anlicipatamente  rhi  vorra 
comnnieare  eventuali  rilievi  e osservazioni,  utilizzando 
(juesto  slesso  modulo  da  eonsepnarf*  all'l  fficio  Rieevimento. 


The  Maiiapement  of  this  Motel  will  be  prateful  to  its  elients  for 
any  n ntarks  or  suppestions  that  will  help  to  improve  service 
and  effi(  iency 

Please  let  us  have  your  comments  on  this  form,  which  you  can 
hand  111  to  the  Heceplion  Office  when  you  leave.  Thank  you  very  ' 
much  for  vour  trouble. 


uch  for  vour  trouble.  , , _ (v  ► r \\  fi 

t » ' r ״ • V 


( lameri/Hoom 
Piano/Kloor 
Data/Date 
Supperi  men  ti/Suppest  ions 
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1 lare  in  busta  chiusa  / Please  hand  in  a sealed  envelope 


SEPTEMBER  26,  1985 


From  !•ft,  Richard  Englarid,  H«br«w  Union  Collogo  board  of  govornors  mombor,  Anna 
Reich,  thtor  of  the  lato  Rabbi  Moyor  Machlit,  and  Rabbi  Joshua  Haborman  of 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation.  


ville,  and  Judith  Frank,  a social  ! 
worker  at  the  Hebrew  Academy,  are  ! 
well-known  in  the  Washington  area,  i 

A I 


Two  of  his  nieces,  Dr.  Shulamith 
Elster,  headmaster  of  the  Charles  E. 
Smith  Jewish  Day  School  in  Rock- 


-♦ 
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HUC  Scholarship  Fund  Established 


tional,  spiritual  and  cultural  experi- 
ence  in  Israel,  the  students  continue 
their  studies  at  campuses  either  in 
Cincinnati.  New  York,  or  Los  An- 
geles. 

Hebrew  Union  College  (HUC), 
founded  in  1875  as  a seminary  for 
the  emerging  Reform  movement,  is 
the  oldest  institution  of  Jewish 
higher  learning  in  America.  The 
college  trains  rabbis,  cantors,  reli- 
gious  school  educators,  communal 
workers,  and  university  and  semi- 
nary  professors. 

Rabbi  Machlis,  a descendant 
of  a long  line  of  rabbis,  held  a 
pulpit  at  the  Temple  of  the  Cove- 
nant  in  Manhattan  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  the  Jewish  chaplain  at 
Pilgrim  Psychiatric  Center,  West 
Brentwood,  N.Y. 


I Elstablishment  of  the  “Rabbi 
I Meyer  and  Lillian  C.  Machlis 
1 Scholarship  Fund”  for  the  Hebrew 
Union  CoUege-Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion  was  made  at  a ceremony  at 
the  Washington  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion  on  4.  Anna  Reich,  exec- 
utrix  of  the  estate  of  her  late 
brother.  Rabbi  Meyer  Machlis,  pre- 
sented  the  endowment  of  $35,000  to 
Richard  England,  HUC-JIR  board 
of  governors  member. 

^ Reich,  an  educator  at  Washing- 
I j ton  Hebrew  for  eight  years,  em- 
phasixed  her  brother’s  commitment 
to  scholarship,  his  HUC  alma  mater 
and  Zionism.  The  perpetual  schol- 
arship  endowment  will  enable  de- 
serving  rabbinic  students,  on  the 
basis  of  need,  to  spend  their  first 
year  of  study  in  Israel  at  HUC’s 
Jerusalem  campus.  After  the  educa- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PASTORAL  CARE 

PILGRIM  PSYCHIATRIC  CENTER 
WEST  BRENTWOOD,  N.Y.  11717 
(516)  434-5134 


September  11,  1985 


M8.  Ruth  Blaustein 
1 Cabrini  Blvd. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10033 

Dear  Ms.  Blaustein: 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  the  ceremonies 
unveiling  a plaque  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Meyer  י ; 

blessed  memory.  Unfortunately,  I have  responsibilities  ^ 
my  congregation  that  Shabbat  and  will  be  unable  to  attend. 

I had  the  opportunity  and  privilege  to  meet  Rabbi 
Machlis  on  several  occasions,  including  here  at  Pilgrim 
Psychiatric  Center  and  at  Shabbat  services  in  congregation. 
He  was  very  aucH  loved  by  the  patients  י?«”• 

Staff  members  ask  me:  ״Are  you  taking  Rabbi  M^hlis  place? 
amd  I must  answer:  "Yes,  I am  the  new  Jewish  Chaplain,  but 
no  one  can  truly  tdke  Rabbi  Machlis*  place! 

When  we  met,  he  spoke  with  love  and  warmth  for  the 
members  of  his  congregation  in  Washington  Heights.  I am  sure 
that  this  love  was  shared  by  you  for  him. 

I pray  that  Rabbi  Meyer  Machlis*  memory  i^y  always 
inspire  us  to  deeds  of  kindness  and  understanding  so  that  his 
memory  will  be  for  a blessing. 


Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Gershon  Schwartz 
Chaplain 
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HEBREW  TABERNACLE 

OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

881  FT.  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  100SS 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
70  Park  Terr.,  R. 

Nev/  York,  N.Y.  10034  ii 


Cordially  invites 

the  Membership  and  the  Community  At  Large 

to 

AN  ART  EXHIBIT 

by  the  PUCKER  SAFRAI  GALLERY,  Boston 

Works  by:  SHARIR,  ROTHOLZ,  WEIL,  ARON,  KAPLAN 

in  honor  of  our  newly  refurbished  Sanctuary 
at  the  “ONEG  SHABBAT” 

on  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1985 

and  at  an  OPEN  HOUSE 

on  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1985 

from  2:00  5:00 ־  p.m. 

The  “Oneg  Shahhat"  on  Friday  evening  will  he 
sponsored  by  President  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.,  l^ohlntann 

* * « 

At  the  Sunday  reception,  wine  and  cheese  will  be  served. 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 
551  R,  Washington  Avenue.  N.Y.C.  - 10033 


S'aLe’inacle  Conglegation 
5513t.  H^askington  <31  venue 
3lew^o>1k,7l.‘y.  10033 

<3nvites  you  to  paiticipate 
in  a.  Ceiemony  of  (^oy  and  3’iide 

•Jlffilming  ^^akLi  Jdek  man  s Gained  Wegiee 
Woctol  of  3Hinistiy 
at  the  3lev  Succot  Seivice 

Sunday,  Septemkei  29,  1985 
at  7 ;30p.m. 

Speakers;  3iev.  3)1.  ^lidilliam  ^WekkeX 
^lesiJent  Smelitus 
View  theological  Seminaly 

tlakki  3aul  SH.  Steinkeig,  3h.3) 
t)ean,  iVlehi  <11׳  HJnion  College 
View  ^olk  City 

SI  Slecepiion,  marking  Succot  and  honoiing 
out  Slahhi,  will  he  sponsoied  hy  the 
Congregation,  following  the  Service. 


JKeljlew  Efaljemacle  Cong’iegation 
53i3't.  ^Washington  (Avenue 

f0033 

(invites  you  to  paiticipate 
in  a CeXemony  of  ^oy  and  ^iide 

i^ffilming  dRahhi  Jdehman  S Gained  Wegiee 
Sdoctol  of  <fMinist’1y 
at  the  Shv  Succot  Seivice 

Sunday,  Septemhei  29,  1983 
at  7:30 p.m■ 

Speakeis:  9lev.  Wi.  William  Wehhel 
esiJeni  SmeMtus 

View  theological  Seminaiy 

tiahhi  ^aul  SH.  Steinheig,  £PA.^. 
t)ean,  SCeh ע€1 ז  tJnion  College 
View  ^Ifoik  City 

<_ע?  Sleceplion,  maxking  Succot  and  honoxing 
ouX  ttahhi,  will  he  sponsoXed  hy  the 
Congxegalion,  following  the  Sexvice. 
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Z 'i-t. 


Lei  attende  ima  visita  o una  telefonata? 

preghiamo  voler  indicare  nell’apposito  spazio  dove  potremo 

piü  facilmente  rintracciarla.  Grazie. 

Expecting  a phone  call  or  a \dsitor? 

By  filling  in  this  fonn  we  will  know  where  to  locate  you. 

Thank  you. 

Nome  / Name  

Apt  N. 

Con  preghiera  di  voler  rimettere  questo  foghetto  al  Poitiere. 

Please  hand  tlus  to  die  Concierge.  IThank  you. 

'i\A  Jj^ 

\ A׳u>^ ; )Lו/'^  diH 

Th^‘  f — 
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I sugperimenti  della  (^lientela  sono  [>rezif1si  per  migliorare 
costantemente  la  ({ualita  del  nostro  servizio. 

1^  Direzione  delPAlhergo  ringrazia  anlieipatamente  rhi  vorn» 
eomunieare  eventuali  rilievi  e osservazioni.  utilizzando 
(|ueslo  stesso  modulo  da  ronsegnare  all’l  fficio  Ricevimento. 

1'he  Management  of  this  Hotel  will  be  grateful  to  its  clients  ff)r 
any  remarks  or  suggestions  that  will  help  to  improve  service 
and  efficiency. 

Please  k't  us  have  vour  comments  on  this  form,  which  yt»t  *׳an 
hand  in  to  the  Hecejttion  Office  when  you  leave,  '!'hank  you  very^ 
much  for  your  trouble. 


( lameni/Room 


Piano/Kloor 


l)ata/l)ate 

Suggerirnent  !/Suggestions 

• 

Da  cousegnare  in  busta  chiusa  / Please  hand  in  a sealed  envelope 


•*HA'AZINU 9/28/85 !״ 

Had  occas  to  spk  last  eve  re  Shir  Moshe;  2nd  & ^ 

last  one  in  ־^orah;  alt  ho  a 3rd  in  Psalms, 

Shir  a poem*  an  epic  poem  to  mark  event  or  epi-] 
sode;  in  this  instance* 

spirit/natl  renewal  as  aoross  over  into  PLand  ^ 
Is  a settled  people,  antic  the  future  I 

& most  of  all*  a summation  bee  M to  go  on  Mt,  I 

These  are  last  words  of  glance  backward,  wth  but  one 
more  ,^.tal  chapt  to  antic*  the  bless  of  Moses 

Bt,  in  add  to  heeiring  abt  Haazinu,  we  come  togethr  in  ן 
Buch  large  numbers  to  mark  addit  to  ovir  rel  fam 
and,  as  is  always  the  case  within  J trad,  we 
can  learn  frm  T in  order  to  link  it  to  ths  day. 

In  Duet  32*7  have  vs  "ask  yr  fathr,  he  will  infrm  yoix, 

ask  yr  elders',  they  will  tell  you 
what  an  apt  v if  u Ik  at  the  Klein  & Hamb  fam 
fr  they,  thmi  generations,  infrm,  tell  & teach  I 

¥e  partic  delighted  that  Rita*s  par  wth  us;  wth  partic 
ref  to  Mf•.  Klein  who  illths  past  year 
to  have  Max  & Traute  in  r midst  alw  a blessing, 

Ht  emph  here  ths  AM,  & wth  T read,  is  nt  only  past  bt 
future*  we  already  wlcmd  MICHELLE  HILLARY 
let  us  nt  lose  sight  of  v:  fath/elders  will  inf 

¥hat  will  KleinA  Hamb  families  infrm;  what  will  Mark  & 
Rita  tell;  how  will  Jeremy  & Michele  be  taught 

a*  by  precept  & example  for  that  is  the  task  of  a fath 
that  is  the  worth,  by  def,־  of  an  elder 
from  gen  to  gen  we  pass  down  values,  beliefs 
bt  if  nt  practiced  they  are  of  little  use 
Therefore,  frm  fath  to  son/d  to  Jer  & Michelle  a 
teaching  by  doing,  which  is  what  Mitzva  all  äDt» 

b-  a view  of  the  world'.  Here  two  gen  of  par  representd 
both  Hamb  & Kleins  came  to  US  frm  gurope  & all 
have  seen  enough  of  heartache  and  tears  to  last 
a lifetime 

bt  view  of  world  is  more  inclusive  than  ths  alon׳ 
in  our  time,  easy  to  be  a pessira  bt  here,  despit 
it  all,  Hillaary’s  & Jeremy's  gr  -p  £1re  optimists 
Why?  bee  as  elders  they  have  taught  that  life  is 
worth  living,  that  it  must  go  on,  that  there  is 
a need,  that  tasks  must  nt  bo  left  undone* 
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Mark  & Rita  ftearnd  this  lesson  well  re  their 
own  goals,  the  type  of  persons  they  are 
bt  more*  bee  they  have  affiiTnd  thr  belief  in  If 
& therefore,  as  the  elders,  now  the  fathr/m 
teach  «S1  ^ knowing  them,  optim  will  again  prevai 

c-  Jud  nds  to  be  taught;  J trad  inhe 'ent  part  of  the 
elders,  now  part  of  the  parents  as  well 
M/M  Klein  active  in  thr  cong;  ^^r•  K leainied 
Hamb  both  supportive  as  ^’res  of  Syn,  Si5,t 
Mark  & Rita  ■vi'tsilly  involvd 

Bt  must  note  one  more  aspect  in  Ha— azinu*  M will  nt  be 
permitted  to  cross  Jordan  (v*  52)  "you  may  view 
the  land  but  u shall  nt  enter  it" 
in  brief*  a dream,  a vision,  an  ideal 

Question  fr  us*  can  ths  be  a dream  only  also  fr  us  or 
by  virtue  of  what  we  can  do*  can  it  be  a realit 
"ask  yr  fat  hr,  he  will  inform  u 
ask  yr  elders,  they  will  tell  u" 

In  due  course,  we  all  become  the  fathrs  & then  elders; 
how  do  we  live  our  lives,  how  shall  we  teach 
what  type  of  exainple  shall  we  set 
as  we  inspire,  shall  we  affirm  a future 

That  is  question  for  us  all  and  the  task  before  us; 

fr  Klein  & Hamburgh  families  we  wish  them  well 
and  thank  them  fr  ths  opport  to  teach  & learn 
fr  they  are  the  fathrs  & elders 
& by  thr  lives  they  have  taught  us  well. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Sat,  A.M.  , Se 

"Ha- azinu” 
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INTRODUCT 

A General  4 ^ 

1 we  spk  today  of  the  ^uccah;  a booth  which  is  to 

serve  as  our  home  for  the  wk  to  come 

2 of  c,  nt  all  of  us  live  in  ths  home;  some  only  haVe 
symbolic  booths  but  even  the  symbol  is  important 

3 the  holiday,  of  c,  derw^es  frm  time  we  were  wander- 
ers  in  the  desert,  livd  in  booths  which  were  frail 
and  portable,  open  at  the  rf  to  see  the  open  sky 

4 it  is  the  way  we  journed  frm  one  place  to  the  neott , 
until  we  entered  the  PLand 

B Specific  ^ ^ , 

1 bt , of  c,  the  issue  is  nt  the  type  of  home  we  Ivd 

in*bt  what  kind  of  people  we  were  and,  more  vital, 
what  kind  of  people  we  are  today 

2 in  those  early ״yrs,  when  we  had  a goal  & purpose, 
we  were  united/in  our  striving  nt  only  fr  phys  PLan 
bt  for  whaוn.t  meant  in  emotional  & theol  terms. 

3 this  is  no  longer  the  case  today;  in  a time  when  we 
ought  to  be  united  in  our  efforts  to  battle  the 
forces  which  seeks  to  destroy  and  divide,  and  in  a 
time  when  we  feel  inadequate  in  deal  wth  world  si- 

4 just  at  that  time,  we  tend  to  be  judgei^nt al  and  jie 
structil/e  of  one  another;  it  is  a sign  of  our  anger 
when  truly  it  is  the  seasn  of  the  yr,  when  we  dwell 
in  booths,  when  we  ought  to  be  gupport  & imited. 

BODY 

A Narrowness  4^ 

1 one  of  the  problems  I feel  within  the  J world  is 

that  we  are  becoming  more  in  our  views  all 

the  time,  partic  in  terms  of  orthodoxy  vs  liberalsף 

2 fr  ex,  to  point  to  tw*  situations  which  occurd  ths 
yr  I find  a terrible  divisiveness  within  J life 

ך first  instance  concerns  situation  in  ^r^cow  just  a 
month  ago:  when  ortho  rabbi,  a travel  agent  on  the 
side,  made  an  issue  of  DM  celebrated  by  a young 
man  whose  r,  in  this  case,  a young  woman,  also  thei 

4 to  make  long  story  short,  bee  too  horrend  to  dxsc 
in  grt  detail,  ortho  made  such  fuss  & caused  such 
Ambarsmnt  t.h^  aeveral  changes  made  in 

& t^s  in  where  no  DM  since  end  of  WII 

5 first,  bee  boy  nt  trained  in  ortho  manner,  the  ortt 
r transferred  ceremony  frm  old  establ  Syn  to  one 
where  already  before  war  ״Polish״  spoken;  = li^ral 

6 later,  woman  r not  permitted  on  pulpit  even  in  lib 
iiyn  bt  relegated  to  woman's  gallery  and  when  boy 
had  finished  & askd  his  r/teach  to  spk  to  him  on 
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Bima!  nt  only  did  <!w'  object  loudly  & made  all  sorts 

of  snide  remarks  bt  actually  tried  to  pull  TaliJt  of 

young  woman  r,  ]properly  ordained  at  a rabbin  seminar 

7 to  say  that  this  was  outrageous  is  understatement 

8 bt  secnd  issue  o:^ur  narrowness*  ortho  caused  shift 
in  NYC  that  Yom  Sh  obs  shiftd  frm  Emanuel  to  Felt  F 
so  “that  "all"  Jews  could  attend 

9 ths  means,  of  c,  "all"  Jews  incl  ortho,  who  would  n 
enter  ref  Syn,  one  of  most  prestig  in  the  world,  A 
matter  of  narrowness  and  belllgerance  which  speaks 
badly  for  "booth "/home  in  which  we  dwell  as  Jews, 

B Na^owness  in ^Esrael 

1 bt  W^isSe^f^oftly^e levant  re  ortho  bt  whole  J world 
bee  recently  story  told  me  which  makes  us  all  wondr 

2 it  seems  that  a teach  at  Beersheva,  U of  Negev,  was 
askd  to  teach  coujtse  in  Med  Hist  &,  of  c,  had  to  dl 
wth  X 

3 problm  as  he  soon  disc*  students  no  knowl  of  X or 
of  NT  or  of  Ch  Fathrs,  as  if  living  in  isolation, 

4 then  he  askd  re  Moh/Moslm  knowl  &■  this  in  BSheva 
area  with  its  many  Arabs  & cross  currents  of  comnirc 
Out  of  35  students  in  his  class  jit  a single  studeni^f 
had  even  confronted  a Moslm,  much  less  visited  in 
his  hoiae,  or  shared  wth  his  fam,  or  entered  a Mosq 

5 they  knew  each  other  only  at  the  end  of  a gunj  it 
was  nt  always  so*  earlier  J & Arbs  workd  together 
bt,  of  c,  in  recent  yrs,  chan^iei  a narrowness  on 
b0)th  sides,  a restrictive  *constrictive  force  with 
in  a booth,  a home,  usually  open  to  sky 

6 and  one  which  would  and  did,  serve  as  a shelter  in 
the  wilderness.  Refu.  e was  nt  only  phy  bfe  spiritua 
but  this  aspect  of  what  a home  ought  to  be  has  been 
lost  or  forgotten  or  neglected  in  course  of  time 

7 there  is  a narrowness  of  focus  connected  to  our 
Succoh,  our  home,  which  speaks  badly  for  us  and  r 
^ture  aind  it  is  am  issue  which  ought  nt  to  be 
overlkd  by  any  of  us  as  we  make  headway  in  NYr, 

CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 can  u see,  then,  the  difference  between  "Succah"  in 
our  time  * what  it  used  to  be?  Booth  meant  an 
openness  of  heaurt  and  spirit,  of  safety  and  values 
amd  we  know  of  no  instance  when  hsppitality  of  bth 
ever  rdfused  to  anothr  humam  being,  to  anothr  Jew 

2 it  is  far  frm  this  case  today;  narrowness  has  en- 
tered  our  home  amd  house  and  it  speaks  badly  fr  us 
Can  u imagine  that  in  a Syn  which  has  all  too  few 
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yrs  left,  which  will  soon  oease  to  exist  bee  of 
lack  of  people  or  bee  all  its  people  are  too  old 
that  precisely  in  this  Syn  narrowness  provented 
a joyful  occasion  fr  yth,  a renewal  of  faith 
B Specific 

1 our  basic  oblig,.  then,  for  future,  fr  now  as  we  Iv 
in  Succah,  symbolically  or  real,  is  td»  open  pur 
selves  aga±n  to  our  fellow  man,  in  widest  sense 

2 the  grt  obscenity  today  is  in  the  divisiveness  of 
our  own  people,  when  we  can  not  hide  or  channel  our 
anger  and,  as  conseauence,  we  hurt  our  own. 

3 ths  valid  if  we  observe  J situation  in  Kracow,  in 
univ  life  in  Negev,  in  our  own  city,  in  our  own  lif 
bee,  in  final  analysis,  we  are  untrue  to  what  Succo 
ought  to  be,  what  it  means  re  observ  in  our  time, 

4 a lesson  can  be  learned  and  it  should  sustain  us 
in  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  to  come,  arrow- 
ness  is  self-defeating;  openness  enhances  r faith. 

Amen. 


Heb,  Tab.,  Monday,  Sept,  30,  85;  1st  AM  SUCCOT 
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UAHC  CO^iVENT:  1985 


liMTHODUCT  I 

A General  I 

1 most  of  u surely  aware  that  we,  as  lib  J,  belong  to' 

a natl  org:  UAHC.  Ths  nationwide,  & now  world  -wide 
parent  body  of  laymen  establ  In  1^3  ' 

2 has  an  import  place  In  Am  J Hlstjwas  the  first  to 
׳Öe  lib  Jud  togethei*  in  a country  where  wilderness , ] 

wide-open  spaces  the  rule/rathr״  than  cohesiveness, 

3 oe-pe-a  in  a young  country^  Where  Indlv  still  the  rule 

a grp  of  people,  Jews,  tied  togethr,  the  excep.t^ 

4 In  any  event,  cohesive  It  was  to  be;  to  be  followed 
in  due  time  by  2 othr  Ref  bodies:  HUC  & CCAR 

B Specific 

1 of  course,  what  UAHC  Is/depends  on  yr  view  of  it;  a 
dynamic  leader,  such  as  was  late  Elsendrth,  brought 
forth  wrath  of  all  s J at  time  of  CvR  controv  & now 

2 Schlndlr  on  4ual  front;  first  :as  Ppes  of  Council  of 
Pres  & intematl  complications;  also  :re  patrilineal 
desc  which  has  antagonizd  ortho  & div  grps  evn  more 

3 on  lesser  levels,  UAHC  is  organlz  aJfr  5th  &65  which 
sks  to  be  of  help  to  laiety  & cong  In;  myriad  ways; 
sometimes  even  successfully 

4 of  ths  organ Iz,  there  are  yrly  regional  gatherings 
which  no  one  of  this  cong  attends ; evbry  two  yrs,  on 
bl-anniel  basis,  natl  conf,  which  I attend 

5 of  ths  gathr,  last  Nov  in  LA,  spk  to  u this  eve. 

ODY 

PROGRAM 

1 must  kp  In  mind  that  ths  conv. being  ngtnwlde,  comprs 
3th  deleg,  + fam  and  Incl  374  cong!  It  was  enorm 
TTrowd  & ths  hrt  warming  in  Itself  that  busy  indlv 
wld  take  time  out  to  spend  5 days  in  disc  Issues 
relevant  to  rel  In  gen,  Hef  •Jud  In  partlc 

2 all  majr  areas  of  concern  on  the  program:  frm  cults 
to  prayer,  to  Isr  & AMya,  frm  Soc  Set,  Finance, Dls-׳ 
abled,  elder:^y/to  conA^^'Tr  Gays  & Lesbians 

^all  open  to  delegates^ • 
,5׳-and:^r־t7r  part  icy;  were  alv  into  subgroups  depending 
on  type  of  city  u Ivd  In:  ruralT,  ^ar^e,  1<^b  centrs  י 
and  Import  fr  u to  understand  that  while Schlndlr  I 
the  Pres,  all  comm,  grps,  etc  run  by  laity  wBh  r 
» only  serving  as  resource  leadrs  or  advisory  capacty 
^ each  AM  had  45  min  service  with  T discussion,  again 
by  laj-ty  & u be  surprised  how  knowledgable  laity  1., 

^ othr  forums  available  fr  In  depth  discussions  on 

such  spec  Issues  as  X-J  rela■^ , Nuclr  Disarm,  Agsaulte 

on  Constlt,  Blo-Ethlcs  t u 

in  Which  I bee  more  int  all  tl 
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1מ  add  to  new  materials  re  films,  text  bks,  J Trvl 
/ opport.  Art  work  in  dlff  media  (windows)  and  what 
Is  happen  re  dlff  J communities  ar  world 
7 simply  put,  there(Äs  a lot  to  do  & people  partlcpt 
wth  grt  zest  & dev. 


* 


ISSUES 

1 of  c,  all  ths  re  programing  bt  there  was  ample 
re  some  of  the  majr  issues  which  affect  our  movemnt 

2 many  keynoted  thru  Pres  address  at  a Sab  AM  service 
but  othr  Issues  to  the  fore  Independently  as  well. 

3 fr  ex ; Day  ^Schools ; we  have  only  a few  in  ref  movem 
bee  coheept  really  assoc  wth  ortho;  bt  now:  new  fr 
us  and  Idea  Is  growing.  First,  to  escape  Integr  In 
south  area  bt  ths  long  placed  to  rest 

4 today,  lib  Jews  want  day  schls  bee  bettr  teaching, 
more  dedlc  & be^OK  today  to  be  J!  Ethnics  = gd ! ! ! 
so  much  so  that Ti|e^  spent  one  en 1 1 r e *a f t ~^on  currict?! 

5 othr  Xissue:  Sanctuaries ; nt  ths  kind  but  giving  San 
to  those  Iramlgr  who  often  here  without  papers,  seek 
bettr  life,  wth  spec  ref  to  SAra,  Mex  bt  also  Haltia 

6 many  In  south  & swest  In  favor:  our  moral  oblig  to 
help  these  people  who  abused  as  Itinerant  laborers, 
live  in  constant  fear  of  being  sent  back,  who  here 
to  work  & saveso  as  to  bring  rest  of  fam  to  Amerlc 

7 Just  as  many^v^thls:  nt.  legal  & we  become  accessor 
tied  Just  as  prominently  vs  Span  culture  and  that 
US  should  be  a bl-cult,  bl-llng  country  under  an 
clrcura^ances.  Thus,  Sanct  a 2edged  sword, 

8 again, ”^Wsy  to  disc  Ethiop,  Sov  Jewry,  S Africa  bee 
we  all  vs  the  abuses  tied  to  those  lands  & we  all  f 
equaT  pay  fr  women  doing  same  Jobs  as  men  bt  how  do 
we  feel  re  "Klal  Is"? 
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nt  so  easy;  means:  universality  of  Jud  & superflc  0 
bt  wth  recent  attacks  vs  ref  not  so  simple  a mattr; 
much  disc  bee  many  felt  we  nd  not  & should  nt  give 
In  to  these  pressures  nr  even  ask  for  dialogue;  sen 
tlments  very  heated  at  times  & no  real  resolution  as 
indie  by  last  yrs  ß Conv  of  £e1hx  Ottho.  when  pres 
of  Cons  attend  at  thr  invlt)^  spk,  many  walked  out, 

0 problms  within  & outside  are  grave;  nt  so  easy  be  Jl 
PRORLKM.S 


r bt  with  all  of  this  actlv,  get  impress  all  is  vital 
* nxilffpt  . no  othr  substantive  problms 

2 personally  am  nt  convinced;  there  are  controv  Issues 
which  never  came  to  the  for$  & ou^ht  to  be  dlscussd, 
nt  the  least  of  which  are  yth  movement,  top-heavy 
management,  attitude  that  UAHC  In  charge  of  cong 
rather  than  other  way  around,  1,  ity  Is  In  charge. 


ill 

3ר  bt  more  specific  still;  why  0 374 17מ  cong  rep?  W©  ha 
sev  hundrd^more ! reasoמ:  finances;  these  conventions 
are  fr  the  affihuent  only;  how  many  middle  class  cong 

4 know  ths  frm  pt  of  view  of  r who  rep  their  cong; 'a 
numb  of  colleag^ame  disc  as  1 wth  our  cong  Treas ; 
how  to  kp  down  costs.  One  example; 

5 a cheapr  hotel,  nt  In  same  area,  nec  some  of  my  col 
to  take  taxis  (bi^-serv  being  minimal  In  LA)  and  as 
result,  spent  prob  more  getting  to  & fro  sessions 
than  had  they  stayed  In  conv  hotel  In  1st  place 

6 that  bt  one  Issue  bt  ramlf  are  man y ; ן wh^^^gn 1 y In  ex 
pensive  Kölbels,  why  only  deluxe  & ntr3äStctass , why 
no  subsidies  for  delegateRf.■^^  nf  Mhi  ! ! ן 

־?  our  -novment  run  & delaated  & decisions  made  only  by 
those  who  can  afford  lt*:Ai  that  lust  not  right. 

CONCLUSION  *.4 

A General  *י  * 

1 nt  all  serious,  of  c;  one  eve  had  Joel  Grey  fr  en- 
fre$talnment;  anothr  eve;  community  dinners;  a 3rd; 
musical  show  and  the  like. 

2 one  eve  IB  Singer  to  come  but  he  tk  111;  last  eve, 
Abba  Eban  In  attend  & he  was  magnlflc  & wish  u cld 
have  heard  him.  He  kept  3000  people  speH״־bnd  fr  h 
thus,  a gd  mix  of  many  Issues,  beliefs,  feelings 
Specific 

most  of  all,  gd  to  see  so  many  Indlv  come  tog'ether 
w^^dotlpmlK  going  to  sessions,  partlc  In  debates, 
making  u feel  that  Lib  Jud,  Ref  J,  really  vltal?^. 
fr  us,  as  prof  Jews,  a gd  sign;  shows  we  have  beef} 
doing  something  right  In  terms  of  our  teaching  buiJT" 
at  same  tlme,^fe1^v£1^e^^lde  of  coin;  Laity  showing  u 

and  do  & ask  us  to  be  lead/ 
on  superficial  levels  . ' 

La  a gd  & Inspiring  exper 
to  cong  fr  sending  me  as 


B 


that  they 


In  depth,  rather  than 
In  thatcontext,  to 

& want  to  express  my'^^t  ^ _ 

Its  delegate;  ha)pe  to  g?  f r many  more  yrs  to  com£.' 


Amen. 


Heb.  T^b.,  P,,ld  eve.,  Jan.  3,  1986 


the  place  for  music,  dance  &,  of  c,  Art  & every 
creative  person  wantd,  had  to  be  there. 

\ jEtyrsn*  context 

1 bt  these  were  more  tha^  art,  wifcre  ^ artists  & as  a 
conseq  were  diff  in  a numbr  of  corf?epts 

2 one,  already  ment , escapd  restrictive  measures  at  hn 
re  pol  reality  and,  in  add,  confining  ®^.q^n^of^ 
prohib  vs  painting  images;  Soutine  story HfcTT  11 1 rtP^ 

3 but  othr  areas  where  J,  pro/con  came  to  fore;  sev  an 

tists  changd  namesMoyshe  Shagal,  Jiri  ■*‘־arpeles  ■G-eoi 
Keurs,  ^haim  dacot>  = Jacques  L;  Julius  Mordecai  Piiicj 
= Jules  Pascin  and  these  only  most  prominent  ^ 

4 anothr*  aspect  of  J heritage  that  they  d^ied  it;  ot 
tine  nevr  pnt  J figures,  as  '^hag  did,  only  c^ir  bo;> 
and  in  deep  rod  at  that;  in  anothr  part<׳״of  this  aspc 
there  were  any  numbr  of  ”moth/ child**  images  surely 
nt  daily  fare  among  J artists  of  any  mode  of  express 

5 bt  aside  frra  J orient,  these  ai+tists  deeply  affectd 
what^^ö^o  be  then  ”mod"  art;  as  mattr  of  fact,  or 
of  the  paintrs  Henri  bayden  ^t edat cd  Picasso  in  hs 
portrait  of  ^^hree  Musicians  by  at  least  a yr. 

6 some  have  said  that  it  was  a contrast  to  restrictins 
within  J trad  that  led  to  the  explosion  of  colors  - 
which  characterize  the  "moderns”  today;  the  vividnes 
standing  in  stark  contrast  to  drjibness  of  vilTg  lift 

7 thd  confinement  of  the  ghetto  as  vs  ab^idon  of  ^aris 

C HISTORY*־  * 

1 bt  this  type  of  situation  could  ngt  la£t  indefinit e. 

nt  only  bee  of  the  rifts  introduced  the  takii 

of  sides  during  but,  as  time  went  the  cj^a»^ 

es  which  came  abt  <hxe  to  reflections  of  Nz  in  Franc« 

2 as  mattr  of  fact,  it  became  more  & more  obv  that  in 
the  early  1930s  a nt  so  sul^e  movement  grew  up  pitt• 
ing^Schl  of  P’vs״Schib  of  Fr!  A damning  distinctiobl 

3 and  there  was  no  quest  as  to  who  & what  was  meant• 

P = J whereas  ”Fr”  ־=  the  ”r^al"  Frenchmen  or  as  sora« 
put  *it  "art  made  in  Fr  by  n^ive  I'enchmen  as  vs  con- 
tamination  of  foreign  artists  liv  in  P” ; ^id,  also: 

4 the  Frraen  went  back  to  "land”,  the  rural  areas  bec 
native  soil  hailed  as  invig,  virile  c״׳  moral  as  a 
pointed  contrast  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 

”Rurl  wor Id'  Ccime  to  be  seen  as  wellspring  of  tr  evil 

5 th^e  La  oven  the  aentiment.  ״jac־  than  a more  hi״ 

of  a conaplracy  on  part  of  f or.  J va  Fr  heritage!  th 
moat  benlgn/e.Ciheae  crltlca,  a J himself,  proposed 
that  I 11  - r^'-l  r-  old  only  he  solvd  by  t^tl  asslmltn 

6 sedthen  that  suddenly  Tdeal  liberalism  of  Montp^a 
to\hich,tJyi  flocked  was  threatened  by  black  dou^d  o: 


CIRCLE  OF  MTPARITASSE 


INTRÜDUCT 

A General 

1 want  to  recomiimd  y^A visit  JM,  92  & pifth^fr 

a most  vinusual  exhibit  of  paintings 

2 reflecting  J artists  in  P,  1905  - 19^5. 

3 simple  statistics  catch  only  the  superficial;  114 
paint  &,  sculpt,  43  artists  rep  ^ici  the  exhib  was  ga 
thered  from  62  sites,  frm  all  over  west,  world 

4 if  such  artists  as  Cha^l,  Lip.,  Soutine,  Modiliani 

Chana  Orloff  or  Pascaind  mean  anything  at  all  to  u, 
or־lar  more  bee  they  J,  ths  exhbt  fr 

B Specific  "**י 

1 what  we  here,  in  more  specific  terms,  is  a 

grp  of  Jyf*the  first  gen  of  J to  become  proff  v4■  sual 
artists  in  the  West 

2 who,  fr  gd  & diff  reasons,  migrated  to  Paris  at 

very  beg  of  20th  cent.-^VCv  ^ ^ l4־Avu-. 

3 make  spec  issue  of  fact  that  these  were  visual  arts 
bee  litereury  artists'^ had  already  made  thr  mark  and 
as  J,  widely  hailed  bee,  aftr  all,  we  ”P  of  the  Bk" 

4 therefore,  to  be  a visual  artis  was  nt  only  a brk 
wth  trad  bt  a brk  nc^T usually  accepted  within  J circ 
bee  of  prohib  in  2nd  C nt  to  ere are  images, 

5 stoiry  is  told  that  Soutine  wantd  to  pnt  r bt  he  so 
incensed  at  very  idea  that  he  had  S beat*^n  up;  with 
the  damages  collectd  in  court,  S'm  sent  him  to  P! 

6 in  bBief , we  have  here  the  histo!^  of  it  be 

gan  in  1905  as  1st  ref  fled  fmn  Czarisr“op^ression 
& it  all  ended  when  Nz  destroyed  J co!  m in  Paris, 

Tin  *י‘-■  — » at  least  80  of  the  artists  d in 

the  Camps.  J artistic  comiiunity  was  decimated, 

BODY 

A BEGIN!  ;INGS 

1 the  first  grp  which  came  to'P  at  end  of  19th  & beg 
of  20th  nt  EE  grp  already  ment ; rathr,  ^ermn  J who 
wantd  to  escape  confinement  of  bourgeusie 

2 came  to  P & settld  on  R Bank  (Monmatre)  bt  nt  well 

receivd  bee  spoke  G^־;j^  TTis  lang  & thr  nation  nt  welo 
in  P as  aftrmath  of  Fr  t o ^ i n^  w ar  of  1871  י 

3 the  EE  who  came,  bee  d1?fn^h  ^langT^aT ri 

X & Pol  & Russian^  sep  themselves  frm  t «5■  Aarf* 

& settld  on  left  B = Montparnasse  & 2 grps  Ivd  side 
by  side  until  1VWI . /^-r  ^ 

4 sev  of  Grmn  grp  ret,  as  did  some  of  R,  fought  & d 

in  ths  cnflict,  artist  vs  artist  until  at  end  of  wr 

many  ret->now  to  be  joined  by  expatriates  frm  iWn,  et 

5 bt  w^  did  they  all  go  to  P?  Bee  it  was  known  thru- 

out  artistic  world  ^»as  the  place  to  be  lib 

®^^ated  in  the  social,  hist  and  pol  context;  it  was 


iii 

outride  forces,  in  ^dji.’to  in-^r^al  conflict  of  E/W, 
ghetto/city,  tracf^modemity . To  highlight  the  con 
flicts:  the  Seph  Modig  cld  nevr  be  "at  home"  these 
COJSiCLUSlüN 
A General 

1 we  must  see  ^ircle  of  Montp  in  hißt  context:  Gg^ns 
were  nt  likd  bee  of  1871;  Jews  nt  favrd  bee  of  renm 
of  attitiude  re  Dreyfuss  tri*alj  as  Nzism  adv:  Fr  vs 
Sehl  despite  faet  that  Leon  bee  Prem  in  36  bt 

fr  no  longer  thaji  a yr  & fr  5 strange  mo  in  1938 
wth  Nz  forees  earning  eloser  & garnering  more  power, 
3 ehoices:  esep  to  Sw,  rescue  by  Emerg  Resc  Comm  (i 
was  they  who  brought  over  ^hag  & th 

xinfort  ones:  80  perished  in  the  camps  ד phi  af 

lSt43  ,.;ignd^^J^llif uj.t  .!rsi;a  in  Fr. j-uiii  od  UL  ״ 
wa^then  transferred,  as  center  of  cult  life, 
to  NY  or  Boston  ,.;tli,  grt  clt  figures  in  art,  paint, 
music  & lit  being  Jf  & due  to  aftinnath  of  hfbloc,  'in 
e ntrast  to  earider  gen  of  artists  in  P,/ affirm  t^ 

Specific  ^ 

in  brief,  ths  exhibit  which  will  be  here  for  anothr 
few  mo,  is  worthwhile  seeing  & I urge  u to  make  trp 
only  remembr,  that  since  it  is  at  the  JM,  closed  on 
Shabbat 1 

u will  learn  a grt  deal,  the  paintings  & espec  the 
sculpt  b^'Öhana  Orloff  are  often  as^xiL^hing  in  thr 
vivid  colors  & thr  beauty  and  in  that  context:  a 
light  & we  see  how  well  J painted  then 
on  othr  hand,  tinged  wth  3 adne s s bee,  for  obvious 
reasns,  exhibt  ends  wth  19^  & w©  know  what  we  l^t 
still,  when  all  said  & done,  walk  away  in  spirit  of 
exhiliration;  ths  circle  of  **J  Montp  makes  us  proud 
(Srw'e’see  once  again  that  if  given  a ch.ince,  J ^rt 
can  & does  thrive/ as  is  eיsזidenced  in^ur  o\m  G^Td  Me 


B 


which  has  now  shown  J art  fr  five  yrs 


morial  “^ing  wm.v.11  * ־ — - יי״.״ — - 

6 & we  hope  w^/only  at  the  beginning  of  more  artistic 

adventure . ! 

A,״en. 

J ■ I י 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid  Eve.,  Bee,  20,  1985 
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5 of  c,  link  wth  hist  exists  bee  they  that  hist 

& it  wi^l  be  so  tmtil  ths  gen  gone  forever  bt,  in 
meant i»1!e,  let  us  deal  wth  the  pain  as  we  ask  a fr 
questions,  nt  original  bt  seminal. 

BODY 

A ”!'he  Horror 

1  recently  fought  internal  battle  whethr  should  sec 
the  hr  movie  "Shoah**;  I compromised  & think  I 
gt  the  worst  of  the  bargain:  I rd  the  text  in  bki 
say  I gt  **worst  **of  bargain  bee  while  in  film  the  ר 
appears  & then  is  superceded  by  the  next  & u have 
almost  no  time  to  reflect  before  next  portion  is 
shown,  nt  so  fortunate  in  bk 

impossible  fr  me  to  imagine  the  horror  of  which  1 
rd  I Sev  times  I cought  myself  re-reading  to  make 
cert  that  I had  rd  correctly  & nt  that  my  mind 
wandered  in  some  sort  of  obscene  direction 
I say  to  u:  frra  pt  of  view  of  *'c^.v^human  being,  & 
free  to  ajialyze  & debate  ths  term  to  yr  hnts  coni 
it  is  impossible  fr  the  av,  norml,  sane  person  t( 
believe  that  such  horror  actually  occuredi 
at  core  of  the  ^hoah  lies  nt  the  supposition,  or 
belief,  or  the  idea  bt  the  fact,  the  experience 
that  it  did  occur. 

bt,  of  cr״as  soon  as  bk  & film  were  released,  re; 
to  it:  & jjJ:  very  fav^ably  frm  Polish  pt  of  view. 
In  an  a^tjf’j.cle  on  the  reactn  to  film,  pt  is  made 
time  & again  that  peasants  at  best  displayed  ii^ti' 
to  fate  of  Jews  & smirk  of  satisf actn  that  Germa״ 

succeeded  ^ ^ , 

Poles  frgot  a)  lay-Cath  org  in  19^2  justif  help  ^ 
as  X duty  altho  "thr  fate  is  a well  desirird  punis• 
& a.  Gen  of  gvt־in-ex,  in  43,  aftr  3mill  J alread 
deplord  action  & added:  "let  ns  nt  indulge  in  r«a 
grief  fr  a people  that  is  entirely  alien  to  us'  1 
(Of  c,  J ivd  in  Pol  fr  more|than  a raillenia). 
why  then  ths  hatred,  ths  horror  vs  Jews?  Primo  L< 
states  that  almost  incumbent  upon  us  to  under: 

fr  if  we  did,  if  we  cjd  comprehend  t hr  horror  & I 
we  wld  put  ourselves  in\their  place  I :v» 
ths,  by  inverse  logic,  we  gain  a seiise  of  relief  _ 
bee  cant  comprehend  thr  deeds;  theirs  are  non-hu! 
realTy^counfeer-human  words,  deeds  & persons  & we 
no  measuring  rod  fr  coiriparisons,  fr  rational  eva 
thr  evil,  th©  horror  of  thr  deeds  in  1sol> 

tion;  it  is  outside  of  man  and  yet  it  happened.  - 
wth  it  all,  I~  glad  that  I can  n.t  comprehend  H 
r.ep  <)f  frmi,  the  fla11׳es  of  the  rremat,  tlie  kill  c 


8 


O 


General 

am  very  gratefl  to  offic  & raerabrs  of  ths  coram  fr  per 
mitting  me  to  share  ths  obsei^  wth  u;  to  Rabbi  P.Gru 
fr  issuing  the  invitation 

u have  handed  me  a heavy  task,  espec  in  presence  of 
these  cli;  do  nt  ©xag  when  I tell  u that  ths  assignm, 
taken  very  goriously  by  me,  causd  sleepless  nights 
& an  endless  churning  of  thought  dur  s,o  many  days! 
superfic,  should  be  rel  easy  to  talk  re  Shoah,  what 
wth  diff  bks  being  written  all  the  time,  the  film 
"Shoah",  & cons  !■ant  rof  to  the  HolocLdu^ito  con^mp 
issues  which  vie  fr  space  in  our  consciousness: 
anti-sera  & anti-Z  of  Arab/Muslira  bloc,  jokes  of  W. 
Grmn  gvt  official  that  to  get  mor^ioney  fr  thr  inunic. 
cipal  budget  ought  to  l^ikll  a few  Jews,  to  Waldheim, 
to  reissuing  in  its  full  2 vols  the  work  by  i^aul 
Hilberg,  perhaps  the  most  detailed  of  hist  on  su  jc 
what  then  could  I add  that  has  nt  al^dy  been  said  | 
& probably  bettr?  of  what  use  my  ranting  and  screen 
ing  into  a world  which  hears  too  much  ^pe  anyway? 
Why  raise  yr  voice  when  subjet  matter  already  cries  | 
out  to  the  Heavens? 

1 sometimes,  hopefully,  a whiter  is  a much  more  pow- 

erful  instrument  to  attuact  men* s souls  bec  it  fore 
es  people  to  listen;  Elijah  ^aready  spk  of  "the 
*mall,  still  voice",’>p^  /»T*  *י®  was/is  correo 

Specific 

s9,  merabrs  of  the  Wiim  comnunity , let  me  spk  as 
softly  as  I can.  'Che  more  original  1 tried  to  be 
the  more  I returnd  to  que^ions  bec  they,  in 

turn,  still  defy  rational,  obv,  logical  answers 

2 bt  issue  was  brought  home  to  me  on  2 levels,  one  re  ן 
cent  & the  othr  ongoing. 

recent!  attnd  World  U in  1';  at  table  of  10,  eig  it 
were  ths  gen  of  ref  frra  Nazism,  2 were  2nd  generatn 
Of  the  10  none  now  Ivd  eithr  in  countries  or  cities 
,^hore  they  were  bom  & only  2 voungest  spoke  Engl 
as  thr  native,  mot hr  tongue.  Cüore:  only  2 coupl<^ 
know  othr  prior  to  coming  to  table;  seatd  at  r^^ 
oiigoing:  Aufbau  obit  notices  rd  like  a map  of 1^0 ״*^ 
someone  may  have  d in  Wilts  bt  fara  will  sign  f^  , 
to  SAf,  to  Erit , to  Israel,  to  Argent,  to  Atistrali 

3 my  pt:  Shoah  & its  ramifio  disnexsd  us  to  four  cor 
ners  of  earth  literally;  go  anywhere  in  world  to- 
day  & u will  event  meet  remnant  of  Nz  onslaught, 

4 sooner  or  later.**»  thr  conversatn  wiH  feflect  the 
naln,  the  tratima,  the  injustice  doiie  to  thr  lives 

'■9׳ייד0ו ] | ר  t I;t1.u1 ׳׳ו0ו 1 0/'־ן,י 1 :•יזז י  ■na  :;(*d  ' 1  י ׳  h ‘ 


; T1£E  VICTIMS 

1 have  spoken  of  Shoah  frra  all  angles  excpt  victim, 
ths  nt  an  oversight! 

2 why  did  ths  happen  to  Jews?  No  answer;  cert  nt  the 

of  bartering  Israel  fr  six  million!  ״We  haveno  a! 
only  precedents'*  in  & age,  land,  century  /I 

3 paral  queati  why  did  tid  j>ermit  ths?  how  glib  of  u- 
push  guilt  in  direction‘'upstairs  rat  hr  than  wrest  1 
wth  it  ourselves;  nt  Ist  or  last  time  fr  soul-soar 

4 how  then  & frm  wham  do  we  learn?  & vj^mt  is  lesson! 
ijn  go  either  way;  hatrd  on  our  part  & suspicious  \ 
everyone  & everything,  as  potential  anti-s  & 
Muslim,  etc  who  sks  nt  merely  to  harm  bt  to  ^mihi 
How  tragic  if  we  wld  be  driven  in  ths  directDnJ 

5 at  sai^^tiine,  we  must  force  o^hrs  to  learn  beo,  a.^ 
see  it,  oblig  is  incumbent  upon  them.  Many  say,  1 
get  Shoah,  hr  too  much  of  it,  time  is  past,  nt  fr 
ch,  let's  nt  malce  ourselves  obnox  in  eyes  of  en  1 
neighbrs  by  constnt  refrain  on  ths  matter,  etc.  11 
shrt.  we  afrd  world  get  sick  of  our  troubles  & we 
will  exper  a backlash:  instd  of  sentim,  ^n^ance 

7 am  sure  there  are  many  who  think  like  this  bt  I 
one  of  them;  my  moral  oblig  to  spk  out,  my  ob 

in  mem  of  those  wTT^  perishd  to  have  my  say,  my  s!^ 
oblig  to  say  to  the  world:  had  u reactd  then  my  w. 
..׳ould  be  so  diff  today:  larger  pop,  centrs  of  len 
Stetl  wld  be  cities,  pain  wld  be  absent,  1 cld  1ץ 
in  shadow  of  a“norml”  pogrom  (Kishineff  = kxH■ 
rathr  than  6 mill  incl  1}  mill  children.  Cant  be 
silent  & neifehr  should  u.  ^ ^ 

Cu,nC!,USI1״N  ^. ׳ ׳ “ / ^ ״«  I ״ 

A General 

1 w'lat  is  message?  dont  be  like  them,  eve 

2 dont  lose  sight  of  the  past,  dont  ever  ^orge 

3 dont  be  ostrich  today,  dont  be  i";4iiif  contemp 

,nanifestations  of  our  problems:  frm  Waldhexm 

1 bt  all  of  these  lessons/message  = "nagatv"  = "don 

2 what  abt  p^s?  a־  believe  in  future,  always  ^ 

b-  practice  yr  Jud,  dont  give  a posthum  vict  to 
c-  embrace  an  i^al , a cause,  a sense  of  justice 

cause  those  who  do,  bettr  chance  of  survival 
d-’in  place  where  there  are  no  men,  be  a man 

3 how  else  to  respond  to  observ  of  Yom  llabhoah  exc! 
to  Ik  at  yr  ch  & gr^ch  ,,th  thanks  in  yr  hr^,  sure 
if  ^ly^isweT^at  all  to  precedents  which  shaped  v. 

the3h^ll)are  the  answer 

4 in  thr'^irit,  in  thr  persons  we  say  wth  Ps.  I 
tit  die  bt  live  i■■  dec  Ire  the  works  of  th  kord. 


THH  PEOPLE 

bt  let  me  ask  auiothr  quest,  which  has  its  own  ramif 
& Ane  which  is  again  nt  orig  bt  still  defye  answrs. 
who  were  the  people  involvd  in  the  Shoah,  in  making 
it  work?  Dont  refer  to  the  victims  no\tf  bt  to  the  p! 
In  Nz  occupd  lands  what  did  the  p think  as  enoinn  ws 
of  Jews  talcen  frm  villg,  twns,  cities  & "resettld"? 
How  can  they  say  today,  as  they  did  already  in  '45: 
dont  know  what  was  going  on,  or  what  happened, 
we  know  what  they  did:  aj^plauded,  adm,  adored  thr 
grt  leaders  in  public  bt  what  in  private , or  even 
in  privacy  of  thr  hrts?  The  vacuum  created  by  deprt 
of  tens  of  thous  siriiply  cld  nt  be  hidden  or  ignrd. 
and  it  was  nt  just  the  emptiness  bt  the  consequencs 
of  ths  void;  fr  ex,  everything  had  to  be  invented 
bee  ev  prob  Lm  was  unprecedented.  Nt  just  how  to  k±l 
the  J bt  what  to  dowTh  thera^thr  property  aftrward. 
& how  to  dl  wth  problm  of  nt  letting  world  kxiow  wht 
is  happening.  All  th^l^roblm  were  new;  it  was'^an  au- 
thorization  to  liivent  " (^hoah,  p,  72f) 

״furthr:  iieichsbahn  was  ready  to  ship  any  cargo  in 
retm  fr  paymnt , . , were  pd  by  track  Ion,  so  many  pf 
per  liable;  ch  undr  10  = i fare  & ch  under  4 = free. 
Paymnt  had  to  be  made  fr  only  one  way;  guards,  of  c 
had  to  have  return  fare  pd;  there  were  even  "grp" frs 
The  J were  being  shpd  in  much  same  way  than  any 
cursn  grp  wld  be  grantd  a spec  fare  if  there  were 
enough  people  trav«;  n^nim  = 400,  a kind  of  ehrter 
fare!  (Shoah,  p.  142)  V 'י  ' 

What  I say  is  nt  sarcasm  bt  fact,  basd  on  document, 
how  cld  it  be  hidden,  how  cld  p claim  innocence? 
Some  have  said  that  those  involvd  were  murderers, 
torturers,  perverts;  indeed,  monsters  & all  of  ths 
descript  trins  are  true  bt  enUy  to  an  extent:  these 
extremes*,  in  thr  reality,  too  few  to  be  truly  dang- 
erous.  Who  the'||^  l^w  did  it  all  work  so  smoothly? 
^bec  ordjjTary  people  helped;  these  nt  millions  of 
monsterT*bt  you  & I transfrmedy & I am  always  brght 
back  to  Haruiah  Arendts  descriptive  title  of  her 
shattring  bk:  "The  banality  of  Evil";  the  banality, 
the  ordinariness  of  the  people  itivolvd  in  making  tl 
Shoah  into  a reality  was  astonish ingY&  in  its  grasj 
the  victim  became  helpless  & thus  was  led  to  die. 
i thus,  at  the  hrt  of  the  Shoah  is  nt  only  the  victm 
bt  perhaps  frm  pt  of  view  of  lesson  fr  hist:  the 
perpetrator  who  by  his  acquiescence  added  emphasis 
to  ths  banality  thus  cant  De  excused,  cant  be  so 
readily  forgiven,  hx3  ־,iii  ceui  nt  bo  forgotten,  his 
^i.'trt  in  !lie  !;xerc'se  of  evil  niiist  1)0  noto<l  f-»-  .•ריר 


YOM  KIPPUR»  A.M. 


All  of  us  know^he  famous  author  Thomas  Maim;  one  of  the 


giants  of  modem  literature.  This  summer,  however,  I ae»»«« 

a book  by  the  son  of  ^homas  Mann,  Klaus  Mann,  entitled  "The  Turn- 
ing  Point",  It  is  a very  interesting  and  often  moving  document; 
autobiography  of  a famous  son  of  an  even  more  famous  father; 
^^deed,  the  entire  family  because  famous  in  one  way  or  another 
and  in  every  sense  l«ft  an  artistic  heritage^  This  autobihgraphy 
in  uhloh  T 1 1 1ר  n describes  the  family  fortunes  just  prior  to  the 


times;  how  the  parents  2md  children  fled  in 


onset  of 


different  directions  so  as  to  escape  unscathed.  They  did  get  a- 


just  one  step  ahead  of  the  Ge- 


way  but 


stapo,  But  it  was  Klaus  Mann,  also  si^writer  and  later  a jounaal^ist , 
who  returned  to  Germany  immediately  after  the  war  s <&1וד<ווך1,0ו  iW 
a representative  of  one  of  the  major  American  newspapers. 
travel led^HlfcrgS^  the  destroyed  country  gathering  information,  vi- 
sited  his  home  town  and  even  his  ^old  house  which  h^d  been  taken 

he  laXUUWBL  owner/^had  no  idea  who  Maim 

׳ ״IT  - 

was  or  what  had  happened  to  the  family^  y^inally,  kiaug  jMjgjhv, 

always  being  interested  in  culture  and  the  arts,y^paid  a visit  to 
one  of  the  great  composers  who  had  not  confronted  the־  Nazis  but 
had  decided  to  be  a part  of  the  new  world  order:  Richard  Strauss. 
Life  haul  been  good  to  him,  Strauss  asserted,  despite  some  incon- 
veniences;  for  example,  he  was  once  asked  to  put  up  a bombed-out 
family  from  Munich  in  his  mansion;*  Imagine,  he  tells  Majmr;  a fa- 
mily  of  strangers  in  my  private  quarters!  Mann  is  appall^ed  at 
the  selfishness  of  the  man  but  matters  turned  worse*  Hitler  is 
not  remembered  favorably.  ״hy?  Because  his  musical  tastes  were 
deplorable»  "Wagner,  and  Wagner  again.  hardly  ever  came  to 

hear  one  of  my  operas"!  And,  finally,  "Prank  was  a good  fellow: 

Full  ״f  understanding  for  my  work."  The  Frank 


±i 


to  whom  he  referred  as  a "good  fellow"  is  none  other  than  Hans  Preink, 
governor-general  of  Poland  who  pei^^enally  supervised  the  activities 
at  Ausschwitz•  Mann  maintains  that  composer  Strauss  once  wrote  a 
beautiful  hymn  praising  the  virtues  of  war  criminal  Frank•  "I  look- 
ed  at  him  flabbergasted• Could  I ever  enjoy  ^osenkavalier  or  Salome 
again?  What  a strange  countiry  this  was,  where  even  the  creative 
artists,  even  the  geniuses  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  language  of 
humanity"•  If  is  in  this  context,  although  in  another  connection, 
that  Klaus  Mann  issues  the  mandate  for  his  /peopl-etf  "I  depend  on 
civilization! " 

friend^  jje  dp  as  well;  and  thatj^js  what  this  awesome  day 
is  all  about,  An  large  meaounei^  We  depend,  first  and  foremost,  on 
civilized  behavior  frd)||  one  another  in  relationship  to  each  othe1<^ 
Only  on  that  level  can  we  build  for  ourselves  a society 
which  will  see  all  of  us  inscribed  in  the  ^ook  jjSt^  a better,  more 
wholesome  and  happier  life•  Hut,  first,  we  have  to  eliminate  the 
anger•  Ihose  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  psychological  techniques 
are  aiifare  that  in  certain  group  settings  the  participants  were  urged 
to  express  their  anger  and  frustration  verbally  so  that  they  could 
deal  better  with  their  emotions.  This  technique  was  part  of  every 
group  dynamic  and  consciousness-raising  session  and  was  accepted^ 
as  a legitimate  manner  of  expressing  feeling 

certified  therapist^  But  look  where  this  technique  has  led  usTt»- 


recognized  and 


the  expression  of  anger,  the  verbaliza- 


tion  of  frustration,  the  screaming  and  pushing  and  shoving  ^nd 
bellowing  has  become  a commonplace  dynamicyiof  terrorists•  They 
have  taken  A therapeutic  technique^'  which  was  controlled^  out  of  our 
control  and  have  reinforced  their  snarls  with  guns  and  killings• 


They  have  gained  the  legitimacy  which  comes  with  appearing  on  the 
nightly  news•  Thus,  what  at  one  time  was  cathartic  and  might  have 


tv״ 


led  to  better  mental  health  has  now  become  synanymous  with  violence 


• ^ 


which  gains  suicidal  maniacs  !(entrance  to  Heaven 


Cveaj 


This  is  not  the  kind  of  "civilization”  Än  which  Klaus  Mann, 
or  we,  depend.  liven  more,  this  matter  of  violence ; among  our  peopl^ 
is  taking  on  unparalleled  proportions,  A movie,  Rambo,  is  baeaking 
all  box  office  records;  its  one  claim  to  faime  is  the  meth^  of 
repeated  violence  by  means  of  which  the  hero  settl^  old  scords^ 


^ietNam 


reaolvej^  the  unresolved  issues  of 


underprivileged  blue  collar  at  the  expense  of  thejAsian,  and  with 
the  grnt  replacing  speech  4•«־  has  gained  the  afiection  of  the  Atneric- 
an  people,  I understand  that  audiences  cheer  his  annihilation  of 


and  would 


detractors;  what  is  indicative  of  the  mood 


be  amusing  were  it  not  so  ironic,  is  that  the  film  has  done  better 
than  auiy  other  in  isdBaDXDiK•!  But  that  is  only  the  tip  df  the  iceberg: 
what  is  even  more  distressing  than  the  sheer  violence  of  the  film  or 
the  simplistic  version  of  solving  the  world's  problems  is  the  line 


ty|jbs 


of  ty|psiwhicb  reflectj!(  this  screen  heroy  and  now  being  readied  for 
oale  the  children  of  A1nericaJ*Sfe  3^as^^[^ae^  How  to  amuse  your 
youngster  with  flame  throwers,  rockets,  knives  and  automajlc  weap- 
ons  are  ai■‘!■  e. wiyTMwaie . What  kind  of  world  are  we  creating  then, 
what  of  the  wivilization  of  which  we  spoke  earlierj  what  will  fehe 
future  be  like  if  the  heroes  of  our  time  are  synonymous  with 
violence  and  our  children  are  pressed  into  the  same  mold.  Do 


the  reason  for  w^ulonet׳  on  the  streets,  in  the 


</ 

lestion  the  reason  for  violonir 


you  now  que 


siibwayV  in  the  stores  as  youngsters  come  out  of  the  movies  having 

WämJT 

cheered  violence  amdy^practiat’^  it  themselves.  This  is  the  civili- 
xatlon  which  wreaks  havoc  with  humanity;  it  is  Richard  Strauss 
all  over  again  except  in  a different  time,  place  and  gui e e , If 


Mann  needed  ciיirilization  in  1930s  how  much  more  so  we  in  our  time 


iv 


^ut  now  that  ve  have  had  to  note  the  negative 

let  us  also  focus  on  tdie  positive•  ftr  ^vlllzatlon  takes  many  forms 
and  the  Book  of  Life‘,  so  vital  to  us  this  day^  takes  its  entries 
from  among  many  different  peoples•  As  I look  back  this  past  year 
and  try  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  Life,  I can  think  of  no  better 
example  than  Operation  Moses:  the  transfer  of  Ethiopian  Jews^‘  the 
Falashas,  to  Israel•  This  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
recent  years,  encompassing  the  skills  and  energies  and  resources 
of  peoples  and  nations;  above  all',  it  involved  the  compassion 

of  countless  individuals  who  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain,  except  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  well  in  the  eyes  of 
man  and  ^od/  We  are  speaking  here  of  transferring  *dbc  more  than 
ten  thousand  Amheric  speaking  Jews,  by  many  considered  relics  of 
the  Stone  ־^e,  to  a ^highly  civilized  and  industrialized  society• 


Th#  Ethiopian  Jews  had  walked  on  foot  actoss  their  country then 
their  borders  into  a ®udanese  refugee  camp,  from  there  they  were 


board^  planes  to  Brussels^  from 


trucked  to  Khartoum, 


which  they  were  flown  to  Israel•  Now  consider:  Israel  has  been  a 
country  seared  by  war',  a country  which  every  night  sees  the  burial 
of  its  yoxmg  men  on  the  TV  screen  and  is  sheiken  to  the  core  by  the 
wails  of  the  relatiges^  !Cf  is  beset  by  grave  economic  difficulties־,‘ 
severe  housing  shortages,  rapidly  increasing  unemployment  and  a 
ruined  currency•  At  that  very  moment,  with  all  these  issues  in 
the  forefront  of  reality,  the  Israeli  goverument  has  been  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  unbudgeted  dollars  on  the  absorption  of 
the  Ethiopian  immigrants•  It’s  about  the  last  thing  they  need  but 
think:  what  would  you  have  given,  how  grateful  would  you  have  been, 
for  your  sakes  or  the  sake  of  your  families,  had  but  one  nation  in 
the  1930s  been  willing  to  saor^ice  such  an  extent  to  let  you  in*  ^ 
Here  we  are  speaking  of  the  essence  of  civilized  behavior*  9^  a 


V 


group  of*  immigrants  seeking  amd  f^nij^lpg  a new  life• 

to  bring  these  people  in/ is  just  the  beginning.  At  one 

r 

timej;  even  Jewishjvisitors  let  alone  strangers^;  felt  that  the  best  so- 
lution  to  the  Falasha  problem  i^^as  to  encotxrage  Xian  missionaries! 

Not  so  today  despite  the  many  problems  of  a people  who  arrive  not 
only  with  black  skin  but  with  emaciated  bodies,  rags  on  their  persons, 
without  shoes  and  riddled  with  desease.  They  hide  crusts  of  bread 
under  their  sheets  for  fear  of  starvation  tomorrow;  Jfney  have  to  be 
taught  to  use  knives  and  forks,  that  electrical  wires  are  not  worms^' 

, that  gas  can  be  dangerous^J  that  theWratuna  of/vlife  and  death  struggle  — 
f\±s  over  for  their  group,  And  that  is  why  the  children  are  in  front 
of  the  school  building  hours  before  the  doors  are  opened  and  that  is 
also  why  every  social  worker  associated  with  this  process  of  absorp- 
tion  remarks  time  and  again  on  tha  almost  urmatural  silence  which  is 
a part  of  these  people.  Israelis,  hard  as  they  are,  have  taken  these 
immigrants  to  heart  realizing  full  well 

the  many  social  problems  which  will  come  to|bheir  doorstep  with  the 
passage  of*  time.  No  one  is  willing  to  venture  a guess  as  to  what 

will  be  in  twenty  years,  much  less  in  fifty but  for  now‘,‘  on  a purely 

\ 

humanitarian  basis,  this  group  was  brought  in  because  they  are  recog- 
nized  as  Jews,  because  we  have  a moral  obligation  as  Jews,‘  because 
we  value  Life  more|than  any  other  commodity.  This  is  civilization 
in  its  ultimate  terms;  this  is  the  concept  of  Mitzvah  central  txj  us 
as  Jews^  Without  its  jjresence  in  our  lives  there  is  no  center  to 
our  existence.  If  we  fail  to  recogniz«  this  equation,  Yom  Kippur 
if  without  significance;  if  we  understand  the  lesson,  as  we  in- 
oribe  others  so  are  fw^  inscribed  in  the  Book  Life, 

In  brief,  as  Jews  on  this  day,  we  have  a choice;  that  is  what 
the  Bay  of  Atonement  is  all  about;  Shall  we  turn  this  way  or  that,־ 

ך•  shall  we  help  or  xSdUäitral,  shall 


shall ־ ־we  mtnd  ew 


vi 


we  enhance  our  htimanity  or  rema±n  conscious  only  of  self?  Perhaps 
the  response  to  this  discussion  lies  in  combining  the  ancient  word 
with  the  modem  need:  Amos,  one  of  our  great  voices  of  prophecy, 
more  than  2^  raillenia  ago  asked  the  question:  ”Are  ye  not  as  the 
children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  Me,  0 children  of  Israel?"  Because 
we  choose  Life  over  anger  8md  violence  auid  hurt  amd  noise  and  Vul- 
garity,  I guess  that  we  have  aaiswered  Grod*s  question  in  the  affirm- 


ative.  We  are  as  they,  we  are  one,  we  strive  for^  civilized  b»- 


Lesson  of  the  ^hir. 


INTRODUCT 

A General 

1 word  "shir"  in  Heb  terrain  identifies  a "song" 

2 at  same  tlrae,  a poem;  of  c,  in  anc  language  and 
eustom,  poems  amd  songs  were  ^ & the 

3 we  have  a nxmib  of  such  "songs'  in  ^ible  bt  only  3 
of  them  are  ascribed  to  Moses 

B Specific 

1 of  these,  2 are  in  T.  ! is  in  Psalms  and  r poe 

2 our  concern  ths  eve  is  shir  of  D 32,  which  forms 

the  basis  fr  Ha-azinu  s T read  ths  Sabbath  ! 

3 the  shir  instructs,  it  warns,  it  delves  into  our 
history  and  it  is  an  instrument  to  make  a point 

4 just  bee  it  is  a poem  or  song  does  nt  mean  it  can 
be  taken  lightly 

BODY 

A SHIR  HISTORY 

1 if  u Ik  for  parallel  in  gen  hist,  Ik  on^  to  theUed- 
ieval  singers,  the  balladeers,  who  went  abt  the  I 
land  creating  songs  out  of  experiences 

2 the  troubadovm  would  take  a welt  or  victo17y  or  weddin 

or  ^y  occas  which  would  maJek  a certain  point  in  tjm 
and  would  spread  the  message  through  melody  “ ' 1 

3 in  cert  frame  of  ref,  it  was  event  which  made  song 
famous,  atlothr  times  it  was  th'e  melody  bt  as  a learn 
ing  device  there  was  no  equal  ' 

4 as  in  our  own  time:  music  helpd  bring  piessage  to  the 


people,  it  wag  -a  lear1rHtg=3sv^1m  imder  stood 

5 in  our  situation  we  dl  primarily  wth  2 ^hirim:  one 

in  Lx  15  = ^hir  HaYam  = cross  of  Sea  &■  destruct  of  E 
and  the  auaeqncnl  yVi^tory^oi*  Miriam  singing^ 

6 in  our  case  ths  wkt־־־a־T^epetitT0n~01־r  Hl8t~־Ju5t  ־prior 

to  M ascending  the  rat  where  he  will  die.  | 

J STRUCTURE 

1 a song/shir  in  our  lit  is  usually  a narrative  poem 
written  in  parallels 

2 nt  a difficult  concept;  rathr:  it  repeats  basic  idea 
fr  pt  of  emphasis 

3 fr  ex^:  "give  ear  O heavens,  let  me  speak 

let  easth  hear  words  I utter" 

4 or  "^he  Rock,  His  deeds  are  perfect 

^ea,  all  His  ways  are  just 

5 but  even  more,  repetition  re  words  and  basic  concept; 
as  for  example:  the  idea  of  rain  as  a preseoTver  of 
life,  occurs  four  x in  one  v 

6 othr  ex:  j\J^stice  occurs  4x  in  anothr  v 
6x  Gg  is  called  ^Q^k  in  ths  poem 

7 and  frequently,  since  we  at  end  of  & end  of  M lif( 


il 

there  is  a continual  intermingling  between  the 
concepts  of  Gd,  Israel  and  the  nations  bee  all  are 

nec  fr  furfillment  of  destiny  of  people  & M as  leart 

c COMPARISONS  ^ ״ as  lead 

Ithe  2 Shirei  Moshe  *f  the  T yield  ilitereet  coraparism 

2 are  quite  diff  b$c__of  diff  in  time  & pl״ce;  fr-eje: 
a phys  deliv  in(Jx  ^ whereas  spjrit/natl  inCl)" 

b begin  of  wandeV־^  but  here  they  are^  set^ed  | 
o thanl^g±v  song  while  here  one  of  antl*5^utu: 

3 thf'se  very  dif  diff  ch^ract  bt  have  1 thought  in"“^ 
common:  b^  spk  of  survival  of  the  people  of  Israe 

4 most  obv  diff  is  one  of  date;  we  know  whemjl^  Ex  tk 
place  but  we  have  grt  deal  of  problm  wth  Deut : 
spks  of  diffic,  persec,  traiamatic  events  bt  noth 
re  Exile  which  dates  it  prob  pre  8th  cent  BCE 

5 and  final  diff  in  terms  of  deity;  in  Ex  Gd  is  a 
Presence  with  no  doubt  whatever;  but  in  D = idols 
and  therq^fore  the  emphasis  betw  1 

CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 see  then  as  basic  issue  the  matter  of  sui'vival  as 

a people  and  as  a rel  entity  * 

2 M abt  to  asc  Mt  to  die  there  and  ths  Shir  a summa- 

tion;  we  have  then  an  poem  which  tells  of  the 

p»st  as  pepple  prepare  for  the  futtyte 

3 they  to  cross  Jordan  to  enter  PLand;  we  pre 

pare  to  enter  NYr;  we  almost  at  close  of  XoraTTre 
ST  & reading  cycle  & we  prepare  to  start  again. 

B Specific 

1 in  brief,  in  our  trad  there  is  very  little  haphazrd 
& it  is  no  accident  that  these  changes  come  at  ths 
seasn  of  yr,  when  we  are  supposed  to  change• 

2 we  leafn  from  the  ^ong,  from  the  one  in  relation 
to  the  othr,  we  are  taught  again  that  the  past  is 
but  the  prelude  to  the  future 

3 the  song's  melody  has  been  lost  in  antiquity  but 
the  message,  the  meaning  frames  our  vejpy  existence, 
to  this  very  day• 

Amen. 


-Heb•  Tab.,  Frid  eve..  Sept•  27,  1985 


& othr  = 
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YISKOR:  YKj  1085 
What  is  drawing  power  of  Yiskr? 

¥e  nt  unfamiliar  wth  d!  Attend  fun,  ambul  sireps.  nws 
in  Mex,  India  (thous).  Air  disastrs  VlOOa; 

This  time,  rememb  our  own  & that's  the  diff=  common 

eval  of  Yiskr  , , 

, I nt  convincd;  think  of  Ivd  ones  inost  of  time! 

We  thr  cont,  I govrnd  by  past,  nevr  see  myself 
as  ind^  of  h^i^tg  left  me  by  those  now  no  mor 


What  then  espec  re  YK?  1'  « 

diff  frm  Yskr  observ  on  Shem  Atz,  surely  on 

m ^ *1  ^ m  דו ס  H-r«nwi  n XJ׳  nowei 


dil  l Illn  i Sltl  UlJacTi  V WM.  , a—  ^ 

and  even  P Yskr  no  longer  such  drawing  pow^ 

Bee  YK  = personal,  we  aome  to  regard  the  se^f  & threi 
lies  secret  to  explain  hold  of  Yskr  on  us 
oxiT  worship  gvmd  by  thoughts  of  oxar  ow^^  • 
oxir  own  mortality,  most  Iv  anothr  fifty  yrsi 

on  YK  more  so  than  on  any  othr  occas;  ths  obv 

Many  of  us  are  afraid;  is  thre  a next  « h 

today: '״x^e  all  in  Gds  hands״,׳  more  than  pious  ph 
More:  today,  on  YK  in  relation^o  its  Awe,  we  fl  smalb 
bt  also:  if  u think  of  our  mortality,  r inheri 
what  is  it  that  we  Iv  behind?  ^we  small! 

Lk  what  our  ivd  ones  have  given  us: 

sense  of  values  & love  frm  f/m 
strength  & sense  of  sharing  frm  h/w 
warmth  & understand  frm  b/ s 
fellowship  in  joy  & sorrow  frm  friends 
an  appreciatn  of  laughtr  frm  ch 
and  so,  in  face  of  our  own  mort , what  will  Iv  beh 

how  strong  are  we 
how  loving  of  r families 

which  val  & idls  & principles  do  we  nt  only 
espouse  bt  live 

what  are  our  criteria  frM  friendship 
And  in  terms  of  Jud:  w©  have  beeV  left  a prec  herit 
re  scholarship,  trad,  lit,  music,  justice 
we  have  been  left  the  heritg  of  kd  HaShem  also 
what  are  we  like  as  Jews  as  we  examine  r seifs 
what  do  we  offer;  what  kind  of  ex  do  we  set? 

Bt  we  latch  on  to  concept  of  YK  once  again; 

* nt  only  in  the  personal  sense  is  ths  occasn 

more  than  rest  of  yr;  thus:  see  our  morality 

Bt.  also,  opportunity  for  re^wal  * + 

one  can  change,  one  can  resolve  to 
example,  way  of  life,  embrace  J trad,  faith  in 
world,  our  homes,  our  families,  oxir  byn 
YK  teaches  ths  as  fxxndamental  principle;  that  ^-S  why 
we  here  in  such  nxxmbrw.  hoping  to  be  inserbd 
in  Bk  of  Life. 


f 
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KOL  NIDHE:  1985 


Friends,  on  ^osh  HaSbono  I tried  to  bring  a message  which 
is  of  some  conceikn  to  many  of  us*  that  we  are  living  in  a world  of 
illusion  from  which  there  is  hardly  an  escape•  I made  reference'i^ 
in  particular  to  the  illusory  aspects  of  ^itburg/^ 11שו י  a8־Tjf 

terms  of  Jewish  concerns  and  broadened  the  discussion 
with  references  to  the  issues  of  ^outh  Africa  and  Hxinger,  {Eapb 
of  th^ae  sM^eas  of  critical  oop^em  etre^  oK^>^urse,  op^  for  dis- 
cussj^  leitgtb  buK^^^hope,  t h^t^^  pis^int  v^'iin^a^stood^ 

I nnilCO'  rm  rrf  thi^awS^^B»-  because  this  sacred,  very  special, 

evening  I want  to  cari'y  the  ■aubjgct  further  siefcirl ; always  keeping 


what  we  see  is  not  necessarily 


in  mind  the  basic  premise’, 


what  we  get.  It  seems  that  we  are  living  in  a time  where  the 
"image”  is  more  important  than  anything  else  gnd  we  are  drawn 
into  this  frame  of  reference  as  well.  For  example,  how  often  do 
ve,^  and  rabbis  are  no  exception,  ask  one  another  how  many  people 
were  at  services  or  at  any  particular  fxxnction.  We  fall  into 
the  obvious  trap  that  numbers-  »re  the  answer s^leaving  lanspoken 
and  uncounted  the  degree  of  belief,  faith,  prayer,  devotion  on  the 


part  of  the  worshipper  or^  •«»tmgi/Mgant , But  we  know  that  to  the 
outside  world^  numbers  are  vital}  after  nil,.  we׳-x*eason,  who  wants 
to  be  associated  with  a group  where  merely  a dozen  come  to  pray 
whereas  down  the  street  they  gather  by  the  hundreds.  We  like  to 
advertise  that  we  are  ”sold  out"j  I catch  myself  for  no  longer 
asking  whether  a particular  function  truly  enhanced  the  lives 
of  those  in  attendance.  We  are  all  at  fault^,  some  more  some  less, 

u J '\  ^t  that  is  but  one  more  example  of  the  illusion  that  mmr^ 

fr  

niimbers  are  the  answer.  wiuüJatg  ־fhis  As  not  necessarily  s<tj  My 
colleague  Gunti^r  Plaut  has  rubbed  raw  the  nerves  of  the  tntire 
Establishment  of  Professional  Jewry  by  suggesting  in  his  outgoing 
mess  ge  as  President  of  the  CCAR  that  families  on  Shabbat  evening 


^.AO 


L,  who  wants 


no  longer  attend  the  ^^ynagogue  but  stay  at  home  to  be  together,  to 
say  the  "benschen״,  to  sing,  to  talk  and  perhaps  even  to  study•  \ You 
know,  if  you  followed  the  T1I|ES  of  last  June,  the  uproar  that  greet- 
ed  his  suggestion;  after  all,  if  we  would  follow  Plauf,  how  would  we 
boast  to  one  another  that  we  had  200  or  300  or  450  even  at  Friday 
Evening  services  to  be  inspired  by  the  sermon  of  the  rabbi,  naturally I 
But  let  us  bring  it  a bit  closer  to  home•  Amt  ^ this  Kol  Nidre 


we  want  to  speak  on  a  ״ח ך***  personal  level  rather  than  in  generalities; 

tf»  j1n«!K-ih1  tellkag  you  of  our  "family"  here  ^ might  in  some  way 

touch  you  and  yours•  The  first  area  of  illusion  which  came  into  focus 

jw 

is  one  jshh  which  we  have  been  working /^for  a number  of  years•  As  you 

I have  been  trying  to  stimulate  the  writing  of  a congre- 

gational  history  for  the  past  three  years  at  least‘•  I think  that 

this  is  a very  vital  matter־  aiid  we  ought  to  see  ourselves  in  perspect- 
ive  to  other  times  and  other  congregations•  I believe  we  have  a unique 

place  in  this  area,  in  Washington  Heights,  I foC^strongly  that  the 

remembrance  of  our  past  is  at  stake;  we  have  made  history  and  it  should 

not  be  lost  or  forgotten  or  cast  aside  to  grow  st^le  for  lack  of  xin- 

derst ending•  At  the  very  least,  let  us  write  this  document  and  pass 

it  on  to  our  children  and  their  children  so  that  they  might  mark 

from  whence  they/we  came• 

After  a number  of  false  staurts  we  hired  a professional  histor- 
ian  to  write  the  story  and,  I am  happy  to  say,  it  is  sixty  pages  in 
length,  I had  hoped  to  have  it  published  by  this  day  but,  remember, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a world  of  illusion•  Some  of  the  people  to 
T ahrtwAH  a e-in-i  shed  could  hardlv  jpfeoogniBo  themselves 


whom  I showed  the^finished  !0[^  could  hardly  j^cegniee  themselves 
in  the  context  of  that  history;  that  is,  they  felt  the  present  per- 
sonalities  received  less  than  their  fjßjr  share  of  attention  in  re- 
lationship  to  the  past•  Further,  what  had  been  absolutely  clear  to 
the  historian  in  a philosophic  setting  was  not  at  all  clear,  or  even 
correct,  to  tho^e  who  had  lived  through  the  times  being  described• 
Even  for  those  years  when  none  of  us  was  yet  alive,  whether  we  re— 
fer  to  European  beginnings  or  settlement  in  America  in  the  19tb 


iii 
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wJUy?;  ü^^^p*r-  ן ' TT4.U 

oentury.  the  interpretation  of  facts  was  open  to  question.  ow.  ^h־n, 
do  you  find  proper  understanding?  Where  does  Just  inquiry  rest? 

Again,  in  brief,  nothing  or  very  little  is  at  it  seems  at  first  glance, 
even  so ׳ ־simple'׳  an  issue  as  o.rr  own  history  left  some  readers  flabber- 

gasted  at  the  wide  range  of  judgements  *יי* 

finished  product  reaches  your  hands,  yo^*»^  join  discussion. 

Let  me  cite  another;  even  more  personal  example.  Many  of  you 
know  that  my  family  and  I spent  five  days  in  Germany  this  past  June, 

that  I accepted  an  invitation  V .׳T 

the  community  at  the  major  ־^hurch.  In  th,  t,. ' )Many  of  youjhave  under- 

gone,  the  same  kind  of  experience  in  that  y_ou  have  returned  toJW^^V.^ 

at  the  invitation  oythat  community.  For  ^it 

was  a very  special  time,  the  people  were  personal  in  the  extreme^, 
were  outgoing  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,‘*־ did  everything  they ״* ־Id 
to  make  us  feel  co^rtable.  \^nde־d,  they  were  so  attuned  to  the 
nuances  of  our  feelings  that  they  rarely  made  the  p*int  of  our  hav- 
ing  returned  >om״־  but,  rather,  they  referred  to  our  being  tcomforS- 
able-.  y״u  have  to  understand 

governed  our  patterns  of  speech,  ״ut  more[,  because  there^ere  some•:^ 
Who  had  advertised  themselves  äs  strictly  obsjvant  in  terms  of  kash- 
nut,  at  community  gatherings  or  meals  a ".<^n  table  was  set  apart 
for  us  where  in  two  instances  the  eating  utensils  wer.  brought  to 

tRS  tabid  still  wrapped  in  their  cej..phane,  to  indicate  that  they  had 
never  been  used,  had  not  been  contaminated  by  non^sher  food.  Or, 
take  the  time  we  went  to  the  cemetery,  our  bus  load  of  f^y  retu״.- 


ees  were  met  at  the  gate  by  three  high  school  students  ai*d  their 
teacher.  They  served  as  our  guides  as  we  visited  graves  of  loved 
ones  and  friends.  The^y^uth  of  the  city,  for  more  than  a y_^.  h^d 
made  it  their  project  to  clean  up  the  cemetery,  clear  the  graves  of 
__t.  d-hsa  fix  the  location  on  ^^eclally  plotted 


1nax*lc  dovni  the  nameSj 


grass, 


iv 


maps  amd  they  were  at  hand  to  be  of  service  to  us.  It  was  a gesture 
of  good  will,  of  extending  the  hand  of  greeting.  We  sxxrely  appre- 
ciated  these  gestures  and  we  felt  th<tt  they  came  from  the  heart. 

But,  don't  forget  that  we  speaJf:  here  of  illusions',  '"^hen  it 
caune  time  for  me  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  of  this  grauid  old  church, 
located  in  the  center  of  town,  with  several  hundred  people  of  all 
fad.ths  in  attendamce,  the  Dekan  used  the  introduction  to  speak  at 
length.  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  reason  for  the  gathering, 

Ur  the  idea  of  my  being  there  and  he  greeted  our  group  warmly. 


>,  he  shattered  the  illusion  of  under- 


■And,  then,  in 


stauiding;  with  no  malice  aforethought',  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
He  stated  that  he  welcomed  us  to  this  church  which  had,  as  we,  seen 
harsh  times,  90^  of  my  native  city  was  destroyed  on  the  night  of 
Dec,  kf  1944  by  incindiary  bombs^and  the  pastor  used  this  fact  as 
a basis  for  compaLrisons■]!;  He  said  that  as  we  Jews  had  risen  again. 


so  hawi  his  city,  so  h^d  this  church  in  which  we  were  gat hered.’SKä^ 

Having  ».יו ■i  .וי  J enH  draw^^  y h©  won't 


Having  4ih״i  .1■ ^ 1 וי  mmA  draiw^ug  this  oon , he  went  on 

to  say  t hat  he 

under stee^ujand  daaply  fel-t-%i*»e  link  between  the  burning  of  our  «Bt  Syn^- 
gogue  in  Nov  I938  andfthe  burning  of  his  ^hurch  in  1944,  The  fires 

^ » —— י ' 

which  rag9a  in  both  Houses  of  God  brought  us  together,  made  us  one, 

I was  appalled  at  the  comparison;  our  ^nagogues  wove  levelled  by  fire 
as  a wanton  act  of  destruction  by  forces  of  evil  who  did  it  as  an 
affront  because  we  were  Jews,aHCr  nne  s'^ood  uvteaiwLht  to  help  us  or 


B^t  to  help  us  or 


10  nne  stood 


affront  because  we  were  Jews, 


to  put  out  the  fire!  his  is  not  the  same  as  happened  in  1944  when 
a city,  part  of  a nation,  which  had  shrieked  its  approval  of  the  Nazis 
finally  met  its  just  dtesserts';  / Ye«■  wighl  tuiiipaiB  the  ineiitdiary 


IAC®■ 


־י ■Hull and׳»  f An 

_ -~l 

;;  if  a decent 


ms  t FoTand 

Ur  ,c  ^ 


r 


illusion  of  trust,  concern,  sharing  was 


human  being  such  as  this  pastor,  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  kind 


and  considerate  toward  us  and  of  our  needs,  can  make  such  a comparis- 


V 


• on,  without 


mx  thinking  through  the  ramifications  of  his  speech*,‘ 
how  much  the  more  so  the  average  gennan  sitting  ii^his  beerhall,  re- 

calling  former  days  of  glory 
It  is  as  outrageous  a comparison  as  the  on^i^ade  by  the  “^lerican  ight 
th  t the  flames  and  smoke  of  Ausschwitz  are  the  same  as  those  of  Hi- 
roshima.  That  is  a misreading  of  historyV  of  hxxwtm  life,  which  is 
simply  beyond  my  comprehension• 

Vjjere  then  is  truth?  ‘^hat  can  we  believe  in?  What  can  we 
grasp  at  thts  stage  of  our  lives?  Not  only  what  can  you  believe  but, 
even  more!  whom  can  you  believe?  Six  people  of  this  congregation, 
that  I know  of,  went  to  Czechoslovakia  this  past  summer?  four  of  us 
had  a wonderful  time  and  found  an  open  and  enjoyable  society.  he 
other  L i.  7T1 1 ilT  found  only  gloom,  repression  and  even  fear׳. 

V\  We  were  at  j^achaul  All  we  saw  were  two  cleaned  up  barracks.  Who 
made  the  pilgrimage  with  us?  Fellow  Jews  in  mourning  who־;  like  I, 
had  the  need  to  say  Kaddish  at  one  of  the  most  infamous  places  of 
Shoah  in  Germany?  Quite  the  contrary*  bus  loads  of  tonri^sts 
with  cameras,  school  children,  families  gone  for  an  outing.  Ex- 
cept  for  the  museum  and  the  crematoria,  conveniently  located  out  of 
visual  range,  the  place  was  sgnitized.  The  horror,  except  for  the 
likes  of  us,  is  ancient  history.  Again:  wlmt  is  real,  w^re  is 
reality,  how  can  one  know  the  truth?  To  phrase  the  question  in 
another  way:  how  can  we  locate  the  center  of  our  lives?  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  these  days^  Wiat  is  r^  for  us]  (^ere 
do  I stand,  what  is  my  pi^ace  and  will  I,  can  I,  answer  to  my  re- 

sponsibi !!ties  in  this  setting.^ 

What  shall  I say,  how  shall  I speak,  as  I must  present  my- 
self  to  my  God  this  evening?  Kol  Nidre,  for  the  many  things  it 
means  to  me  **xntt"tu  genogatjLons  1,1  P 1Tw1״j!  bUlITlü  iiiL,  at  the  v»y 

speakslto  me  of  Truth,  of  baring  the  soul,  of  standing  for 


Vi 


what  I clmr*ac«»f1t•  I started  by  saying  <hiut 

that  in  our  world  what  you  see  is  not  always  what  you  get;  isnt  it 
about  time  that  reverse  this  trend?  ^hat  you  see  is  what  you  ought 
to  be;  no  falseness,  no  pettiness,  no  superficialities,  no  lies  or 
hurts  oi*  gossip  or  miscarriage^  of  justice.  B®  as  you  arel  that  is 
the  message  for  this  evening*  ^^r  this  holyday  for  this  season, 


k I 


for  this  year•/  Lwt  me  cite  this  legend,  as  I conclude: 

A 

1' 

One  day  long  ago,  the  gods  decided  to  create  the  xmiverse. 

"fhey  created  the  stars,  sun,  moon;  seas,  mountains,  flowers,  clouds, 
■*■hey  they  created  human  beinfirs.  At  the  end,  they  created  ft^th'. 

At  this  point,  however,  a problem  eirose:  where  should  they  hide 
i'ruth  so  that  human  beings  would  not  find  it  right  away.  They  wanted 
to  prolong  the  adventure  of  the  search,  bet's  put  Truth  on  the  high- 
est  mountainj;  hard  to  find  it  there.  Let's  put  it  on  fajbthes*  star, 
hide  it  in  deepest  and  darkest  abyss.  Conceal  it  on  secret  side  of 
the  mood,.. 

At  the  end  of  this  controversy,  the  wisest  of  the  gods  said: 
no,  we  willjhide  truth  inside  the  very  heart  of  every  human  being. 

In  this  way  they  will  look  for  it  all  over  the  universe  without 
being  aware  of  having  it  inside  themselves  all  the  time, 

^hat  is  the  end  of  the  story;  that  is  where  Truth  is.  Not 
in  the  illusion  all  about  us  but  in  you',‘  Search  and^you  will  find; 
find  ajid  you  will  be  at  peace. 


Amend 


/ 


,C(«> 


ץ 
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B^JTRODUCT 

A General 

1 once  again,  tbs  very  spec  S,  observd  annually  betwn 
RH  & YK 

2 S,  of  c,  is  paramount  in  our  trad  & there  are  many 
which  have  spec  designations  bt  ths  one  is  extra 

3 bee  on  it  r spoke  to  the  people  re  laws  & oblig 
incumbent  upon  them  re  YK  & repent  fr  yr  to  come. 

B Specific 

1 of  c,  things  hav.e  changed  since  those  early  yrs  bt 
need  to  speak  isfchere  even  if  orientat  changes 

2 we  no  longer  so  boncernd  re  laws  bt  actions , motiva 
tions  and  commitments 

3 bee  no  longer  is  ths  the  16/1ך  cent«b4  ־aTBo  our 
lib  interp  of  trad  demands  that  we  see  Jud  in  diff 
light,  in  diff  pex’spective 

4 on  SS  we  "return”  bt  not  nec  to  Jud  of  long  ago^  ; 
rat hr,  a Jud  we  nd  fr  uA-iir  our  own  time  & place. 

BODY 

A Sense  of  Histoiry 

1 seems  to  me  that  if  we  to  apprec  ths  occas  at  all, 
in  more  modem  sense,  nd  to  understand  tthat  we  come 
togethr  focusing  on  two  diff  areas*  1)  sense  of  His 

2 ths  means  that  we  part  of  a trad  from  which  we  can 
nt  so  easily  sep  ourselves,  although  this  may  be  th 
intgnt  of  some  as  seen  in  terras  of* 

3 ^Ti^high  of  ra=m,  the  falling  away  of  obBervance, 
the  lack  of  memb  on  part  of  most  of  J-cert  in  NY, 
the  fact  that  grt  maj  of  Am  Jews  have  nt  been  to  Is 
and  fact  that  fewer  by  far  than  ought  or  can  give 
to  majr  philanthropic  causes 

4 bt  our  pairtic  in  history  is  nt  to  be  denied  at  ths 
season  of  the  yr*  that  is  what  "return”  is  all  abjr 
on  a philosophic  and  theological  basis 

5 am  nt  sure  whethr  and  to  what  extent  you  will  do 
Teshuva/fr  ths  in  hrt  of  each  indiv;  on  other  hand* 
return  to  idelxtif i<^ation  wth  Jud  is  basis  fr  our 
place  , in  yr  to  come 

6 nt  on-t-y  ident  if  ic  re  coming  to  bt  standing  fr 

idea^  & ideals,  fr  values  & principles  even  when 
t he^  are  demanding  of  us*  spl^  vs  inequities,  work 
fr  those  who  hunger,  help  those  in  pain,  stop  the 
gossip  and  help  those  who  are  frail  of  mind/body 

7 these  jit  new  ideals  ^oc  Just  part  of  ^ trad 
over  the  centuries;  we  ought  to  partic  nt^^ust  bee 
fashionable  in  our  time  to  do  so  bt  beo  = our  Hist 

8 in  brief,  as  we  "return",  our  past  has  meaning,  is 
worthy  of  our  efforts  to  learn  it  and,  above  all, 

to  perpetuate  it. 


ii 


1  Sense  of  Destiny 

1 that  brings  us  to  second  fooi  fr  ths  time  of  jy»  ^ 
ths  very  spec  S;  sense  of  destiny  (m  add  to  Hist; 

2 fct  means  that  as  we  awars  of  the  past,  it  serves  us 
no  spec  purpose  unless  and  until  we  orientd  to  fu^ 

3 ths  true  of  ourselves*  dont  we  ask  to  be  inscribed 

in  Bk  of  Life;1^־at  is,  fr  a future  ^ ^ . 

and  it  cert  applies  as  well  to  soc/world  of  which 

we  an  integral  part  

4 society/world  nt  bland  amorphous,  theoret  terms  as 
many  would  hope,  almost  imrelated  to  us  as  indiv; 
that  is  nt  J pt  of  view,  nt  J orientation 

5 rather:  we  a^e  the  indiv  who  make  world  better  plac 
^ in  v^ich'to  live,  we  have  the  responsib,  oblig  and 

the  task  to  do  tharwhich  is  right  so  that  as  we  ac 
properly  in  our  own  small 

6 LaL.  it  is  a sense  of  destiny,  aftr  sense  of  Hist 
^s  been  establishd,  that  projects  and  propels  us 
into  the  days  to  come,  on  mattr  of  principle  & 

7 as  mattr  of^fact,  have  often  thought  that  if  we  to 

’ do^a  of  Jud  there  are  precious  f״ 

one  of  them  would  surely  be  the  dogma  of 

8 Jew  can  nt  exist  without  hope  fr 

is  a future,  that  he  has  a place  in  it;  future.  If, 
hope,  destiny ' are  all  interwoven  & are  all  one! 

CONCLUSION 

*1  SS״raust  be  understd  in  modern 

no  longer  as  popular  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  tend  to 
Se  part  of  psych  orientation,  to  know  ourselves  as 

2 ^“33  comes  along  & says  that  Jud  demands  more־  you 
must  nt  only  know  yrself  bt  apprec  th,t  you 

a stream  of  Hist  and  that  there  is,  as  well,  a 

3 one*^tLut*the^othr,  leads  to  nought;  yet,  all  1 ־ 

®fwt^d  to  apprec  ths  time  of  yr;  that  *־יי"* 

of  Awe•  Nd  also  to  realize  we  nd  to  do  more  th^ 

hLe  & rd  words  of  trad  ,,nd  follow  I 

2 we  are  intertwined  wth  one  anothr,  wth  history; 

do  not  stand  in  isolation  & what  our  Jud  i־/^d 
what  it  may  yet  be  !depends,  on  each  one  of  u 

3 we  may  appr  to  ourselves  as  small  & insig  bt  33  say 
^ taSX  lo  Lst  return  to  be  qountd  to  *>0  Pjrt  of,  to 

a^c  with!»  in  that  sense  S3  ־ Sense  of  Hist  & Des־ 

4 and  the  process  Involves  bth  you  & me,  always. 

•/  '  ־ ז-  ■Fvc/-^ 
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Lei  attende  una  visita  o una  telefonata? 

La  preghiamo  voler  indicare  neH’apposito  spazio  dove  potremo 
piu  facilmente  rintracciarla.  Grazie. 


Expecting  a phone  call  or  a ־säsitor? 

By  filling  in  this  form  we  will  know  where  to  locate  you. 
Thank  you. 


Nome  / Name 


Apt  N. 


Con  preghiera  di  voler  rimettere  questo  foglietto  al  Portiere. 
Grazie. 


SHABBAT  SHUVA 

SS  name  taücen  frtn  concept  of*  ths  season*  ”return  re 
repentance 

”prayer,  repent  & charity"  avert... 
but  take»  on  added  sig  bee  foxuid  passage  in  Ho  sea  ,1■ 

which  begins  with  the  word  "return  & thus 
there  rs^This  association  ^ 

There  is  even  a philo  assoc  alt ho  nt  as  vital*  Hosea  s 
wife  was  imfaithful  to  him  & he  made  her  leave 
bt  Gki  tells  him  to  take  h«r  back  as  He  will 
take  back  the  sinful  people 
Thus,  a parallel  in  terms  of  unfaithful,  repentance  & 
above  all,  return  to  ways  of  Deity, 


Bt  things  nt  as  simple  as  they  seem! 

Our  Haft  read,  Chapt  ik  of  Hosea,  ends  on  a neg  note 
& strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  nt  allowed 


in  J traditioni 

V^henever  a chapt  or  end  of  read  ends  ne£,  or  curse 
there  is  always  an  instance  of  balance 
& in  that  peculiarity  of  J trad,  see  one  of 
its  grt  adv  and  blessings 

the  Jew  is  never  left  in  depth  of  desp,  always  h^pe! 


In  Hosea,  trad  adds  read  frm  follow  prophet  Joel  2*26 
and  u can  hear  the  positive  response 
On  one  othr  S,  always  Hagod,  befr  P have  the  same  si- 
tuation;  note  Malachi  3 

and  pos  response,  the  balance,  even  printed 
in  Eng  bible  & also  in  some  He^texts! 


To  repeat,  then,  what  is  at  issue  here  is  nd  to 

As  wth  Hosea  & SS־,  people  of  Isr  nd  to  be  chas 
tizd  bt,  of  c,  nt  fr  long  bee  rederaptn  is  near 
Hrd  same  concept  dur  summer  when  befr  9 Av  rd  Ida 
vision  of  destruction  to  be  follwd  by  S Nacham 
again,  a balance 

Ths  aspect  of  J trad  seen  in  othr  areas  of  our  l^e 
bt  under  diff  circiimstances  bt  we  can  learn 
the  concept  of  balance,  its  nuance,  gve^here 
Fr  ex*  in  cc  there  were  many  problm  which  «rose 

& nt  just  those  which  pertained  to  life/death. 
rat hr,  ortho  element  had  many  quest  of  observ 
& fr  them  this  was  basic*  wld  rathr  die 
brk  Cs  & often  did  ^ 

fr  ex*  obsrv  YK,  how  wine  at  P,  what  abt  S,  etc.  *any 
bks  written  on  ths  subject  & some  fascinating. 


SHABBAT  SHUVA  p.  2 


bt  that  ie  nt  the  essence  here;  rat hr:  quest  of  being 
harsh  or  lenient  in  interpi  Who  will  rule? 

In  sum,'  harsh  or  proper  protocal  had  to  be  ba— 
-1  an  cd  wth  Talm  dictum 

and  resolution  of  ths  conflict  often  seen  re  death  to 
tals  in  any  given  situation. 

A 2nd  ex:  war  & peace^^  hatred/compassion 

must  Israeli  fire  his  gun  & kill?  yes,  defense 
bt  balance  of  evil  wth  gd  goes  furthr 
GoldaT'we  can  forgive  Arabs  firing  at  us  bt  we 
can  never  forgive  them  making  us  fire  on  them  I 
A totally  diff  concept  of  warfare 
A raothr  speak  fr  her  children 
gd  balancing  evil. 


In  same  vein,  anothr  gd  ex,  told  me  only  recently. 

in  Nz  time,  grp  of  Jews  sohed  fr  exec  & told 
they  might  have  few  mom ^f or  prayer 
prayed:  '/d  ‘3  f ( i Q "nt  made  me  a ^entl 

Nz  a«kd  fr  translation  & amazd;  would  think  u 
wan?  to  be  a Gentile  so  as  nt  to  have  to  die 
as  Jew 

On  the  contrary:  much  rathr  be  coimted  as  part  of  th 
victims  than  we  countd  as  part  of  perpetrators 


SS  asks  of  us  to  "retiirn",  bee  we  know  from  experien 
that  despite  the  evil,  there  is  alw  a balance 
fr  gd,  fr  comp,  fr  honor,  fr  life 
•^d  it  is  ths  path  we  must  seek,  and  it  is  in  this 
path  we  must  walk,  during  10  days  of  I^ep, 

10  Bays  of  Awe,  such  as  this. 

Amen. 


Heb;  Tab.,  Frid  eve..  Sept.  20,  1985 

Shabbat  b^uva 


EREV  ROSH  HASONO:  1985 


NTRODUCT. 

“Tvtit  t״  «el״־־.«  u ״n־e  again  to  ־tart  of  NYr.  5746 

2 S^a  that  fr  u & yr־,  for  all  fa״  of  I-r,  gd  yr,  a 
tr  of  health,  contentment  and  peace 

3 yr  now  past  oan  nt  generally  bo  noted  ^ «י*״״ 

^ Here  h^e  been  Too  many  dlesapolntments,  defeat־ 

frustrations,  some  of  which  wo  will  refer^  in  da 

1.  !SeS°more  on  a personal  notei  see  heiy־  t^^S^mpty 

b«a־־״  of  death,  illness־,  hardship  of ־ ״v^ 
enoroaohing  age,  inabil  to  cli^mb  steps-y^JD 
5 ther;fore,,hop־  new  5j-^ll  be,  must  be,  better. 

1 wLf  wo  deal  wth  dn  ths  oooas  is  *h«"«  3^rö 

reaffirmation,  «r^e evirgeRee  ^ oommltnien^-and 
surgence  of  personal  involvement  and  motivation 

2 creation  is  another  word  for  ths  idea  Jji, 

ll^-Ais  to  theme  of  what  this  bolyday  is  all  abtt 

matter  of  Creatio^  when  Gd  brought  ^s  world 
II  3 4-p 4 .״T1+rt  bainÄ  and'somethxng  new  began 
a hit  is  how  we  ‘^fetm'Vach  new  yr*  wth  attempt  t4 

3 AO  that  is  o _-4ate  anew  but  I submit  that  where 

a^t:  Äiy  :־־־־-ד“0%^^:־  of  ״r*"°atron^ 

4 “ ISs  oLas;  on  ths  day,  the  proofs  of  1• 

ours,  as  hum  beings,  as  Jews.  ־«*,^Therefore, 

S—  Hkm  creation  will  feflect  the  sum 

S  :r״S  oo^Stment,  our  emot  investment , our 
n:toir״־r־trength  and־  sense  of  dedio  & devotion. 

**owe■»־  NYr  until  its  very  last  day,  it 

׳ frÄi^rup^n  Si“« ״ ־*״< ‘ יי* ״ ־*־*s‘־*• 

BODY 

A ^ ^ aettlng  for  *»e  day;  which 

we  o?  this  cong  S 

nished  product  of  ^ or  a hall  with 

" ״**i  :^t^rsear־/“  f o^^Ser  loi  ^ a busy  avenue/ 

St  s.omething  preo^that  is  e.M^ial  to  o^^livcs 

w»4-  /-.■p  manv  indiVt  ®any  meet  & reooncil  o p 
part  of  many  Indiv,  ® snecif  -ooncerp 

CTo  that^rocess  of  oreativ  reach  fulfillment  and  we 
aS^  ?ס  worship  in  Hs  of  Gd  that  is  tru^ 

c r־  *;sr  JiÄ  ssrsS־״n. 

5 of  o,  there  i»  ,ן  ן , ן  nt  nf  niir ־■ ־—  >— 


i?״«’c“  dS‘it  hir^J^r^it  IS^^e's^f  «w  yiär? 


ii 


COMMUNITY 

1 we  have  been  creative  nt  only  re  Sanct  bt  jOomm  also 
& again,  in  ths'*^S^^h1d  anothr  way  to  Q01Jn|teract  th 
defeatism  and  «nxiety  of  our  time  ^ place  1 

2 fr  ex,  a couple  of  us  have  workd  to  Ca^e  fr  the  hom 

less,  to  give  sev  people  each  night,  a safe  place  t 
sleep,  to  give  them  a modest  meal,  to  bring  into  re— 
ality  the  sense  of  refuge  s^  wth  Sanct',  in  our 
08.se  8 ^hiirch  on  178  ^ Ft#  8sh  , C*2-ל ־  ^ 

3 we  sought  to  create  as  well  an  aura  of  stability  & 
optim  by  bringing  Eli  Y ths  setting  so  that  ■e 
might  hear  words  o?*  c”orafrt  & strength,  of  solace 
mouth  of  ths  modern-day  prophet;  the  Temple  ־ fille 

4 within  a month  we  will  be  part  also  of  celebrating 
50th  anniv  of  Ft,  T Park;  surely  a source  of  grt  jo 
in  our  conuiTunity;  we  create  then  a spirit  of  oaw■*״ 

sharing,  of  area  and  place  as  ea^h  of  ^ou 
^o  uses  the  park  almost  on  daily  basis  ,knows  well 

5 and|(5  ju3t  to  understand  process  of  creativity  fully 
we  of  HT  last  yr  establ  a program  of  service  to  J^s^ 
Hs  which  has  become  nt  only  a source  of  pride  to  al 
bt  which  brought  into  focus  a sense  of  responsib  on 
part  of  our  cong  which  was  reraarkabld / 

6 let  those  who  say  that  nonane  care#,  Ik  to  otir  achie 
ment;  each  wk,  frm  Sept  to  April*  2 CaX*  loads  Full 
of  volianteers  went  to  Isab  to  make  contact,  spend 
time',  form  friendships,  be  of  use!  the  only 

if  such  were  sotaght,  was  in  the  act  of  Mit*  itself• 

7 we  created  a better  community,  a better  spirit,  a 

new  concern  for  those,  who  are  part  of  us;  that^ 
sense  the  Nw  Yr  feis  WaiV  began  ^ 

C PERSONAL  L—  \ 

1 of  cV  RH  is  a time  of  per^o»  creativity  most  o!  all. 
I*vo  never  feltJ^hat  I must  bow  to  fate  and  to  force 
over  which  I have  no  control  bt  that  creativ  is  rain 

2^it^is1׳a^ei1tlk;li^^^  which  makes  its  presence 

felt  on  many  levels,  all  the  more  so  at  ths  season 
of  the  year  when  ones  own /personal,  future  at  stake 

3 ray  area  of  concern  may  be  small,  I may  be  Idimited 
in  scope  of  ray  outreach  but  th#^  areas  which  I can^ 
touch,  there  I have  a say  , my  voice  will  be  heard. 


;|>^g^^^^elf  ^ those  of  my  own  small 


׳^ife  of  decency,  a full  !if 

that  I am  blockd  iri<׳T>y  forces  of  nature ,^fr_jx^  be- 
yond  my  control  but  that  does  nt  mean  that  I surren 

der  all  initiative  ,nd  let  the  "fat^ft״  resolve  ray 

of  life• 


ffc  <־־> 

X-,' 
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t Just  the  opposite:/!!  do  have  free  will,  I do  have  a 
sense  of  self-detirmination^  I do  have  the  belief 
that  ! cetn  influence  my  area  of  oonoem  and  if  that 
is  the  case,  can  make  for  myself  a yr  of  gd  & bless♦ 
CONCLUBIuN  "־y 

A General 

1 we  create  then  at  ths  start  of  NYr,/^  Gd»  creation 
bt  ours  re:  Sanct  here, לעו ס  communixy,  our  lives, 

2 we  do  not  come  empty  into  the  Syn  at  th^Äeaason  bt 

wth  hope  and  prayer  senoo— oiL.4ü.ao»^  whi^b  i»  un- 

^«nirablre~4u1^[7we  shall  make  our  way, 

3 we  approach  Grd  on  these  days  of  Awe  knowing  that  we 
too  oan  create/ existל  on  the  premise  that 
1 oan  do  my  share  and  I will  make  ths  a gd  yr  fr  all 

Specific 

1 that  is  hope  and  prayer  fr  all  of  us  of  cong  family; 
va  wish  you  well  in  name  of  Cantor  Herman,  Rabbi  & 
Mrs.  k;  Cantr  & Mrs*  Ehr^  Mr.  & Mrs  Kohl",  Mrs,  L & 

mysilJf.  ^ T.  1.4. 

2 may  we  cont  to  have  pride  in  what  we  hatte  brought 

into  existence  and  may  we  cont  om  this  tasl^  which  we 
oan  easily  set  fr  o\1rselves/ 

3 the  world  is  nt  ma*e  perfect  fr  you  & me  to  dwell  i 
rather,  it  is"?or  us  to  create  our  own  worlds  & make 
our  way  & find  a life  of  peace',  health  & contentment 
in  the  new  yr  of  57^6  now  begun. 

Amen, 


f 


ן"", 

0״>a 

0< L^Oot^  w 


t^L0\^M22^ 
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ROSH  HASHONO:  1st  day. 


Friends,  surely  you  are  familiar  with  the  common  assessment 
of  present  day  turmoil:  that  the  more  things  change,  the  more  they  re- 
main  the  same.  There  is  truth  to  this,  of  course!  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  coming  to  believe  more  and  more  that  the|rever5e  of  this  state- 
ment  is  also  correct:  the  more  things  appear  the  same,  the  more  they 
are  in  a process  of  change.  I look  about  me  and  see  that  the  obvious 
is  often  a superficial  covering  for  reaj  ity.  What  appears  on  the 
surface  is  not  at  all  the  real  thing  and  does  not  represent  the 
essence  of  the  issue.  It  is  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  and  living  in 
a world  of  illusloni  aT  a sacred  time  such  as  this  «osh  Ha^hono',  I 
must  confess  that  in  obntrast  to  what  our  tradition  asks  of  us,  I 
am  finding  it  more  difficult  all  the  time  to  relate  to  Absolutes. 

Almost  every  subject  which  is  of  concern  to  us  this  year’,  as  A,nerioans 
and/or  as  Jews,  has  an  ״underside"  to  it,  one  which  needs  to  be  exam- 
ined  and  questioned!  the  obvious  can  ^ be  taken  for  granted; 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  On  the  surface  it  seems  that 
the  battles  raging  in  the  streets  of  South  Africa  are  a test  of 
strength  between  the  white  minority  and  the  black  majority.  This 
is  the  congrontation  we  see  on  our  TV  screens  each  nd^ht!^war  of 
words  also  is  «aged  between  white  and  black  spokesmen.]  •ihid  yet  we 
know  that  hhe  hatreds  within  a group  are  sometimes  even  worse  than 
the  enmity  between  the  antagonistic  forces.  Further,  in  addition  *m-t* 
to  the  blacks  and  whites,  there  are  Asians,  Indians,  the  coloreds, 
the  various  tribal  factions!  also,  restrictions  in  one  area  of  the 
country  are  not  necessarily  the  same  in  another  area.  All  this, 
added  to  the  fact  that  a white  minority  government  on  a black  con- 
tinent  is  an  anachronism,  especially  in  our  day  and  age.'  In  short', 
the  issue  is  not  as  "black”  and  "white"  as  may  appear  at  first  glance'. 

But  let  me  bring  an  example  of  illusion  closer  to  home,  to 
America.  The  subject  I want  to  deal  with  briefly  is  H^er.־  The 
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obvious  story  related  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  which  reflect 
the  government’s  point  of  view,  tells  us  that  people  in  ■^erica  are  well- 
off,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  zuid  that  those  who  are  not  sharing 
in  the  general  affluence  are  wither  abberat ions,  lazy  or  habitual  mal- 
contents.  The  problem  is,  if  I read  the  mood  o:^he  administration 
correctly■^  that  the  plaintive  voices  do  not  belong  in  an  era  of  pa- 
triotismi  Unfortunately,  the  health  of  the  nation  $s  deteriorating 
as  chronic  underconsumption  of  food  is  documented.  The  optimism  of 
the  president  i*  fallacious  and  misleading  as  related'^  a recent  HeLT- 
vard  study  which  tells  us  that  children  are  failing  to  thrive  due  to 
lack  of  proper  nutrition.  These  same  children  look  forward  to  school 

for  the  wrong  feasons:  it  is  the  only  place  where  they  will  get  at 

least  one  balanced,  hot  meal  each  day.  Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely 
from  this  program  of  food  supplements  and  child  nutrition,  including 
school  breakfasts  and  lunches,  that  in  the  last  four  years  the  govern- 
ment  has-  cut  iÜll2billion,  Incidentally,  studies  have  shown  that  of 
those  families  which  receive  benefits,  951^  are  eligible;  a greater 
percentage  than  those  Americans  who  should  pay  their  income  taxes  but 
dontC  Things  are  not  quite  what  they  seem  at  first  glance. 

We  can  go  on  and  one  with  these  type  of  examples  but  let  us  move 

to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  Bitbtirgl  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  re- 
view  the  many  mistakes  which  were  committed  by  our  government  on  the 
national  as  well  as  on  the  int^national  scenes,  v® זי י*«  all  familiar 
with  the  tragedy.  But  there  were  also  misrepresentations:  for  example, 
a)  you  can  not  make  an  unqualified  distinction  between  Wehi'machTand  SS 
as  was  done  by  many  of  the  news  media  in  their  need  to  explain  world 
issues  in  thirty  seconds.  Also,  b)  to  equate  Bitburg  with  a visit  to 
Bergen  Belsen  is  an  insult  to  every  single  individual  who  died  in  con- 
centration  camp,  al  kiddush  HaShem',  And,  lastly,  the  message  in  a 
letter  from  aljdwish  girl  just  observing  her  Bat  Mitzvah,  a®  the  pre- 
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sident  read  it  at  Bitburg  Air  Force  Base  was  an  outright  lie׳•  "^he 
yoimgster  actually  opposed  the  visit  although  the  president  quoted 
it  in  a positive  vein;  later  ^r,  Regan  wvote  a note  of  apology  to 
the  8th  grader  but  that  aspect  of  the  whole  sordid  affair  was  report- 
ed  only  in  the  most  minute  detail  which  easily  fell  between  the  cracks 
of  high  international  diplomacy•  Things  are  not  qiiite  what  they 
seem  to  be• 

And  it  is  in  this  setting  that  we  need  to  emphasize  that  B^t- 


burg,  in  ray  view  and  for  our  perspective,  was  not  an  American  or  an 
international  issue  but  it  became,  finally,  a Jewi sh  issue•  It 
plunged  the  American  public  into  the  Holocaust  syndrome  deeper  than 
it  had  been  in  a lllng  time  and  probably  deeper  than  it  had  ever  want- 
ed  to  be.  It  pointed  out  that  the  very  word  ”holocaust",  which  now 
' - any  and  all  catastrophes'^  had  in  the  first  instance  a special 


and  even  unique  application  to  the  J ewish  experience•  This  fact  is 
glossed  over  when  it  comes  to  vested  interests  and  power  politics. 

The  Germans  ofjthe  1940s  were  not  just  '*׳'enemy  soldiers  "doing  their 
job"  contrast  to  our  "good"  Gl^but  tkey  were  pairticipants  in  a 
policy  of  annihilation  directed  primarily  and  without  mercy  against 
one  group  of  people:  the  Jews;  The  noted/\historian  Raul  Hilberg 
has  written  that  the  Germans  might  have  won  the  second  world  war, 
had  they  not  squandered  their  man  powem,  their  finances,  their  energy, 
tiieir  railroads,  their  amnninition  on  the  Final  Solution  to  the  Jewish 
Question•  But  thi^  policy^  a«  a national  governmental  policy,  was 
never  mentioned  by  the  president  at  Bergen  Belsen  where  he  referred 
to  Jews  only  once  and  lumped  us  together  with  all  others  who  died  there• 
But  there  is  a'^ird  point  to  the  Bijburg  incident  and  it 
relates  to  the  human  side  of  being  Jewish,  rather  than  the  political; 

We  of  this  congregation  especially,  many  of  you  far  more  so  than  I, 
can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  pain,  physical,  mental,  spiritual. 
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psychological,  which  opened  up  once  ,,gain  among  those  who  were  there 
and  sxirvived , ones  were  there  and  perished־• 

Not  once  did  I see  this  causejland  effect  syndrome  mentioned  by  any 


official',  as  if  people  had  ceased  to  htirt  in  19^5  when  the  doors  of 

ד 

the  camps  were  opened־•  ^ut  I did  he8ur  refeÄice«  to  the  trauma  among 
our  own  members  I With  {•itburg  many  felt  the  pangs  ol^he  old  wounds, 
many  cried  themselves  to  sleep  because  otjthe  insensitivity  of  vajtious 
so-called  statesmen־•  How  many  who  haul  felt  that  they  ha<|(safely  bu4.- 
led  this  part  of  their  lives  in  the  back  of  their  minds,  in  the 
depth  of  their  subconscious  and  had  started  to  live  again,  how  many 
woke  up  with  screams  in  the  darlaiess  of  their  particular  nigtyj^  their 
personal  Shafah,  No  matter  how  many  times  we  are  propagandized  with 
reference  to  Germaai-American  reconciliation,  Bitburg  is  a Jewish 
issue•  Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  to  bA< 

^ut,  of  course,  ovir  Jewish  public  relations  gimjnick1»y  leaves 
a great  deal  to  be  desired;  in  ■America^  image  is  everything*  I men- 
tion  it  for  even  when  we  are  in  the  news,  the  emphasis  is  all  wrong* 

I am  referring  in  particular  to  Mhe  issue  of  Mengele;  this  infamous 
sadist  received  more  publicity ^than  any  of  his  victimsjft^  This  be- 
comes  even  more  harrowing  when  compared  to  a situation  related  to  us 
by  Eli  *"fiesel  as  we  met  at  UTS  to  commemorate  an  Anne  Frank  exhibit* 
Wiesel  told  us  that  tbey  had  interviewed  do^ns  of  individuals  who 
had  helped  Jews  during  the  war;  his  commission  sought  to  discover 
what  human  element  it  was  that  permitted  these  acts  of  heroism  in 
the  face  of  certain  death*  ®ut  the  strange  part  was  that  those  who 


were  being  interviewed  could  not  understand  the  thrust  of  the  quest- 
ions^  could  not  deal  with  all  the  attention^'  In  Cvery  instance, 
Wie^^se(  told  us,  there  was  no  element  of  heroism;  these  individuals 
acted  as  a matter  of  course  because  conscience  dictatq^it*  They 
were  decent  human  beines  who  could  not  be  swayed,  who  simply  would 
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not  sacrifice  a hianan  life,  Jewish  or  otherwise'•  All  of  them', 

/ ✓ / ^ -1 

obviously,  followed  the  Jewish  dictum  that  he  who  saves  a single 
life  is  as  if  he  had  saved  the  whole  world.  ■And  this  is  the  point  of 
our  observation  as  we  contrast  thOse  heroes  to  Mengele  and  "*^itburgs 
evil  makes  noise  and  is  heard  and  is  thrilling  with  its  imdercurrent 
of  obscenit^  whereas  the  Anne  Frank  syndrome  appeals  to  those  many^  or 
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few^ who  rank  among  the  decent  and  honorable  and  "heroic"^  whether 
they  are  willing  tto  accept  that  designation  or  not.  QC^liV» 6זי י 
know,  people  are  just  people  and  rise  above  themselves  only  when  cir- 
ctmist^nces  demand.  Our  failt^  as  human  beings  and  as  Jews^  is  that 
w©  neglect  the  great  potential  of  man's  spirit;  we  let  the  Mengeles 


/ 


of  the  world  take  center  stage  with  lurid  headlines  and  Vulgarisms 


on  which  the  lowest  of  the  low  feed  auid  thrive‘.  '^he  headlines  of 
the  day  are  notj^iecessarily  the  life  of  the  day;  the  essence  of  humanity 
is  to  be  found  very  often  deep  on  the  inside  pages  and  needs  to  bo 
discovered  and  nurtured  euid  treasured  by  us  all^ 

As  we  start  the  New  Year  we  have  to  be  somewhat  more  careful; 
we  have  to  look  a bit  deeper  to  find  reality",  to  find  that  which  is 


vital  to  «s=±s1?=9«1w— We  live  in  a world  of  ilHJLsion;  not  all  is 
as  it  seems  to  be.  Still,  we  hope  that  57^6  brings  us  stability  and 
trust  on  which  we  can  rely,  on  a person  to  person  basis.  We  have  to 
look  beneath  the  obvious  and  we  do  not  know  what  we  will  find.  We 
are  at  a beginnings  who  knows  what  tomorrow  will  bring,  what  life 
will  mean,  what  purpose  we  will  be  called  upon  to  serve'.  Even  "ab- 
solutes"  are  relative  but  we  try  to  make  our  way,  to  ^e  beyond  the 
immediate,  to  clear  away  the  superficial  in  search  of  the  basic  pre- 
mise:  who  we  are,  what  we  are,  where  we  stand.  Before  ^od,  we  want 

ץ,/. 

to  understand  and  feel,  rather  than  be  glib  and  callods'V  '^'hat  is 
the  sum  ±xm  of  our  tasks  for  this  occasion  of  Ha^hono^  and 

■we  wish  you  well‘. 

Amen. 


If 
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HUNGER  IN  AMERICA:  A WELL  - KEPT  SECRET* 


matter,  for  instance,  that  current  rules  for  welfare  assistance 
forced  one  man  to  leave  his  family  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  aid.  (He  writes  letters  to  his  children  to  assure  them  of 
his  love.)  It  is  too  depressing,  I suppose,  to  learn  that  some 
people  are  fighting  over  morsels  from  garbage  cans  or  that 
others  who  receive  frozen  foods  are  so  hungry  that  they  de- 
vour  the  rock-hard  nourisltment  before  they  reach  the  street. 
But  forgive  me  . . . these  are  mere  anecdotes.  Edwin  Meese, 
former  administration  point  man  and  current  attorney  gen-  * 
eral,  a crusader  who  seeks  to  end  abortion  and  restore  prayer  i 
to  the  Godless  public  schools,  has  said:  “I’ve  heard  a lot  od 
anecdotal  stuff,  but  I haven’t  heard  any  authoritative  üguref 
. . . some  of  the  allegations  about  hunger  are  purely  political. ץ 

The  Harvard  study  is  a powerful  response  to  Meese 
and  to  people  who  share  his  uninformed  opinion  because  it 
demolishes  some  of  their  cherished  “anecdotal  stuff.’’  For 
one  tiling,  it  reveals  that  government  studies-some  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  itself- have  found  that  “fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse’’  in  programs  for  the  poor  are  not  as  widespread 
as  was  generally  perceived.  (It  would  have  been  encouraging 
to  hear  this  during  the  1984  presidential  campagn.)  In  addi- 
tion,  the  “net  dollar  loss  due  to  fraud  and  errors’’  in  programs 
for  the  needy  is  “remarkably  low.’’  Of  those  who  actually 
receive  benefitSjO^  95  percent  are,  eligible -a  higher  hon-_ 
esty  quotient,  itsKould^e  noted,  than  is  observed  for  filing 
incorn£_lax-fe turns.  Add  to  all  this  "theTec^TTevelations 
_a^1n  jlefense  contractors,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  de- 
voted  budget  butchers  have  somehow  missed  the  thickest 
of  the  fat. 

The  jarring  information  in  the  report  and  the  press’s 
ongoing  failure  to  report  on  it  are  disturbing  enough.  Even 
more  troublesome,  I think,  is  the  arrogant  hardness  displayed 
by  members  of  the  current  administration  toward  the  un- 
fortunate,  and  a general  acceptance  of  this  attitude  by  a 
good  number  of  the  rest  of  us.  We  seem  to  be  adhering  to 
some  sort  of  bogus  optimism,  inflated  by  government  press 
releases  and  euphemisms  (which  the  news  media  dutifully 
echo),  and  led  by  a blissful  president  who  surrounds  himself 
with  pomp  and  affirmation  and  who  never  tires  of  calling 
this  “The  Age  of  the  Entrepreneur.’’  Negative  images  that 
may  smudge  the  bucolic  picture  — homeless  or  hungry  peo- 
pie,  environmental  degradation,  farm  foreclosures,  resurgent 
bigotry  — are  considered  bothersome.  “Prove  it,”  they’ll  say. 
And  when  proof  is  produced  they  will  demand  more  studies 
or  bury  the  problem. 


Television,  where  most  proud  Aniericans  troll  for  their 
news  these  days,  has  cooperated  for  the  most  part  by  avoid- 
ing  in-depth  coverage  of  these  continuing,  growing  reminders 
that  our  careless  actions  are  producing  dire  consequences. 
(At  this  point  you  may  be  tliinking;  “He’s  getting  carried 
away.  Wliat  about  Ethiopia?  Plenty  of  negativity  there.’’ 
But  we  should  remember  that  the  images  of  emaciated  peo- 
pie  and  swarming  flies  came  from  what  we  consider  a dusty, 
backward,  far-away  place.  “Sure  we'll  send  help.  In  a way, 
though,  it’s  their  own  fault.  Why  don’t  they  stop  having 
babies?  Thank  God  we  don’t  have  that  problem  over  here." 
The  ongoing  perils  of  the  Third  World  can  offer  the  very 
best  P.R.-/׳ositive  /?einforcement-of  our  government’s 
domestic  policies.) 

* 

( BEST  SELLERS  offers  its  reviewers  space  to  descant  on 
any  topic  of  their  interest. ) 


Hopatcong,  New  Jersey.  Late  Spring. 

The  days  are  coming  when  the  humidity  will  reach 
breathtaking  proportions,  forcing  me  to  seek  relief  along 
those  scenic  narrow  roads  that  shimmer  in  the  heat  and  curl 
like  black  ribbons  tlirough  the  surviving  stretches  of  farm- 
land.  Driving  along,  I well  encounter  rolling  acres  of  corn, 
surprisingly  green  and  erect  in  the  hot  hazy  light.  I’ll  stop 
the  car  and  wait  for  a stray  breeze  to  stir  the  precise  rows 
of  long  tapered  leaves.  Then  a nagging  uneasiness  will  remind 
me  that  those  geometric  fields  of  food  no  longer  represent 
anything  noble. 

I will  be  uneasy  because  of  an  astonishing  report  1 
have  just  read:  Hunger  in  America:  The  Growing  Epidemic , 
compiled  by  the  Physician  Task  Force  on  Hunger  in  America 
and  sponsored  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  In- 
terestingly,  a number  of  prominent  doctors,  health  experts, 
and  academic  and  religious  leaders  who  comprise  this  cur- 
rent  task  torce  had  also  participated  in  a similar  project  in 
1967,  which  uncovered  rampant  hunger  in  the  United  States. 
Their  findings  helped  spur  an  ambitious  and  ongoing  effort 
that  alleviated  the  problem  by  1977. 

During  the  early  1980’s,  however,  sponsors  of  food 
programs  in  the  Boston  area  began  contacting  the  Harvard 
School  01  Public  Health  for  assistance.  Hunger  was  back, 
they  warned,  and  seemed  to  be  expanding.  This  startling  rev- 
elation  fueled  a new  study,  conducted  throughout  the  New 
England  region,  which  confirmed  the  growth  of  a serious 
hunger  problem.  As  evidence  began  mounting  that  the  con- 
dition  wasn’t  limited  to  New  England,  a national  study  was 
instituted.  Tliis  147-page  report,  released  earlier  this  year, 
is  the  result. 

Conducted  in  nine  states,  the  study  is  regionally  rep- 
resentative,  thoroughly  researched,  and  surprisingly  well- 
written.  Numerous  tables  and  graphs  are  supportive  without 
being  overbearing.  Most  importantly  of  all,  the  study  is  being 
Jimoicd  b\;__the  government  and  the  press.  Read  the  findings 
and  you  will  understand  why.  Consider;  “In  the  four  years 
between  1982-1985,”  according  to  the  report,  “some  $12.2 
billion  was  cut  from  food  stamps  and  child  nutrition,  includ- 
ing  school  breakfast  and  lunch  programs.”  This  surgical 
strike  was  launched  during  the  depths  of  a recession,  when 
the  sitting  ducks  in  our  society  needed  help  the  most. 


Right  now  there  are  probably  some  20  million  Amer- 
icans  who  are  hungry,  hunger  defined  in  the  study  as  “the 
chronic  underconsumption  of  food  and  nutdents.”  Most  of 
those  doing  the  underconsuniing  turn  out  ftTbüTluTdren  and 
old  people-the  most  vulnerable  ends  of  the  victimized  spec- 
truni.  Existing  programs  have  been  chopped  to  the  point 
where  the  remaining  “benefits”  are  insufficient  — if,  that  is, 
members  of  the  “truly  needy”  brigade  manage  to  qualify 
for  them.  So  muij1_paperwork  and  intimidation  have  been 
wrapped  around  the  requirements  for  aid  that  many  who 
qualify  are  frightened  to  apply.  Others  simply  don’t  bother. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  evidenee  of  a profound 
problem,  you  won’t  see  many  hungry  Americans  on  your 
television  screens,  or  read  much  about  them  in  the  main- 
stream  print  media.  Plaintive  voices  don’t  belong  in_an  era 
of  patriotism,  acquisitiveness,  and  strong  defense.  It  doesn't 
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During  our  current  economic  recovery,  1 ask  you  to  well:  Consume.  And  in  consuming  our  way  to  greatness,  we 

read  the  Harvard  study  and  learn  about  children  in  this  have  constructed  a heartless  economy  in  which  food,  once 

country  who  are  “failine  to  thrive”  due  to  lack  of  proper  regarded  as  sacred,  now  ranks  with  cabbage  patch  dolls  as 

nutrition.  Read  the  study  and  learn  that  children  irnfiis  just  another  commodity  that  some  people  can  afford  and 

country  look  forward  to  attending  school  because  they  eat  "otliers  canhot.~We  have  become  a nation  wltere  anyfliing 
their  only  meal  of  the  day  there.  Read  the  study  and  learn  «possible.  ScTmy  uneasiness  will  mount  as  1 look  at  the  corn 

that  the  volume  of  food  being  distributed  by  shelters  and  this  summer,  growing  so  indifferently  in  the  land  of  the  free 

other  organisations  in  this  countf}’  continues  to  rise.  Read  and  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  hungry, 

the  study  and  learn  that  Americans  living  in  poverty  are 
multiplying.  Read  the  study  and  learn. 

Much  of  our  once  productive  agrarian  landscape  has  CHARLhS  DeMARCO  reviews  for  BEST  SELLERS  He 

been  replaced  by  a national  network  of  shopping  plazas  and  writes  that  Hunger  in  America  is  available  from:  //ar\>arJ 

malls.  Millions  of  us  stroll  through  these  rows  of  identical  School  of  Public  Health,  677  Huntington  Avenue,  Room 

stores  and  absorb  the  same  piped־in  melodies,  encouraged  L-7,  Boston,  MA  02115.  The  cost  is  $8.00,  make  check 

to  continue  doing  carelessly  what  we  have  come  to  do  so  payable  to  Harvard  School  o)  Public  Health. 

rative  into  a scintillating  hybrid  third  person.  The  narrative 
technique  accords  with  the  action  in  this  subtle  and  unex- 
pectedly  powerful  way.  In  the  novel  and  in  the  characters, 
foreplay  and  wordplay  merge.  Fall  and  Rise  is  their  splen- 
did  progeny. 

STEPHEN  WHITTAKER,  The  University  of  Scranton. 

Throughout  liistory  Hav  entertained  celebrities,  in- 
eluding,  in  a very  partial  list,  Achilles,  Marco  Polo,  St.  Paul, 
Mark  Twain,  Hemingway,  Chopin,  Wagner,  and  Noel  Cow- 
ard.  Freud  spent  six  weeks  dissecting  eels  for  their  testes. 
Count  among  the  refugees  and  exiles,  perhaps,  Anastasia, 
Kim  Philby,  and  Hitler.  And  what  about  “Bob,”  the  Amer- 
ican  leftover  from  the  60’s  who  “wears  a tattooed  dove  of 
peace  on  one  bicep,  the  words  Rollin’  Stone  on  the  other”? 


extraordinary  third  person  narrative  voice,  belonging  cer- 
tainly  neither  to  Daniel  nor  to  Helene,  yet  possibly  to  both. 
The  final  third  person  voice  seems  a melding  of  the  two  self 
imaginings  into  a translucent  third  person  narrative,  a voice 
with  the  vividness  of  mediation.  The  possibility  of  the  iso- 
lated  Daniel  and  Helene's  rapprochement  is  signaled  by  the 
mediation,  gradual  and  reciprocal,  of  their  first  person  nar- 

Morris,  Jan 

Last  Letters  From  Hav 
Random  House,  203p.,  S14.95 

Jan  Morris,  whose  travel  letters  from  foreign  cities  are 
always  wonderful,  has  performed  the  miraculous  now  in  a 
series  of  twenty-one  letters  from  a city  that  hadn’t  till  now 
sted  at  all.  LasL^tiigä^ü^Hi^J^iLjA^nides  a visit  iii 
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jack  IMES,  JR.,  I0WÜ  City,  iomr  

Moran,  Megan 

Lost  Years:  Confessions  Of  A Woman  Alcoholic 
Doub^^day,  253p.,  $16.95 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a pseudonym:  the  story  is 
true  fn  every  other  respect.  We  read  the  tragic  details  of  a 
young  woman  who  began  to  drink  at  the  age  of  12  and  did 
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lümself  with  his  sad  characters  is  in  itself  significant. 

Of  course,  narrating  such  a life  without  including 
figures  from  the  arts  would  have  been  an  impossible  task; 
yet,  they  are  identified  only  at  their  first  appearance.  A •37 
biographical  appendix  should  have  been  included  as  an  in- 
structive  aid  to  the  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  though  con- 
siderable  emphasis  is  given  to  Williams  homosexuality,  only 
a few  of  his  companions  emerge  from  graceful  silence.  1 
cannot  claim  to  have  been  fascinated  by  tliis  biography; 
yet,  it  presents  a satisfying  balance  between  literary  analy- 
sis  and  sheer  chronology.  The  Kindness  of  Strangers,  a 
phrase  spoken  by  Blanche  DuBois  in  Streetcar,  rightly 
identifies  Williams  dependence  and  plight. 

Two  appendices,  one  for  notes  and  the  other  bibli- 
ography,  indicate  sources;  an  index  concludes  the  text.  A 
list  of  the  Williams’  opus  should  have  been  provided,  if  on- 
ly  to  designate  the  various  projects  and  their  permutations. 

Despite  this  flaw,  public  and  academic  libraries  should  have 
this  volume  on  their  shelves. 

LAWRENCE  CAYLOR,  University  of  Lowell. 

Ziegler,  Philip 
Mountbatten 
Knopf,  784p.,  $24.95 

His  life  ended  with  a bang  that  reverberated  around 
the  world  on  August  27,  1979.  Blown  up  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  by  a fifty  pound  I.R.A.  bomb  was  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten,  great-grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  nephew 
of  the  last  Tsar  of  Russia,  cousin  of  two  successive  kings 
of  England.  Legendary  leader  of  the  British  Navy,  he  was 
instrumental,  as  Chief  of  Combined  Operations,  in  prepar- 
ing  the  immense  invasion  of  Normandy.  He  went  on  to  be- 
come  one  of  the  three  Supreme  Allied  Commanders  in  World 
War  II,  with  a quarter  of  a million  Americans  under  his  com  - 
mand,  then  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  First  Sea  Lord,  Chief  of 
Defence  Staff.  He  presided  over  one  of  the  most  crucial 
turning  points  of  the  century,  orchestrating  the  independ- 
ence  of  India  from  Britain,  and  staying  on  as  the  first  Gov- 
ernor-General.  He  was  glamorous,  indecently  handsome, 
and  married  to  one  of  Europe’s  richest  and  most  beautiful 
heiresses,  Edwina  Ashley.  He  was  as  comfortable  in  Holly- 
wood  as  in  the  palaces  of  his  family,  one  of  Britain’s  most 
royal  “royals,”  who  seldom  read  books,  was  inordinately 
conceited,  vain,  impulsive  rather  than  deliberative,  prone 
to  take  credit  for  everything  that  happened  around  him, 
fascinated  with  technological  gimnricks  and  gadgetry,  in 
love  with  his  daughter  perhaps  more  than  with  his  wife. 

Wliat  did  Louis  Francis  Albert  Victor  Nicholas  Batten- 
berg  not  do?  Very  little.  He  surely  deserves,  as  a comple- 
ment  to  the  innumerable  medals,  decorations,  and  titles 
of  which  he  was  so  outrageously  fond,  this  giant  biography 
in  the  grand  tradition,  for  he  flared  brilliantly  across  the 
twentieth  century,  a meteor  now  extinguished  but  whose 
glow  lingers  on  in  the  mind’s  eye. 

This  is  not  only  the  “official”  biography  of  the  fas- 
cinating  Mountbatten  — Ziegler  was  asked  to  write  it  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Broadlands  Archives  and  given  complete 
access  to  the  enormous  collection  of  Mountbatten’s  papers 
— but,  one  suspects,  it  will  remain  the  definitive  work  on 
the  man.  1 he  notes  alone  occupy  forty-four  pages,  followed 
by  an  annotated  bibliography  and  a masterfully  done  index, 
all  accompanied  by  eighty-six  photographs.  Of  course  it  is 
sympathetic  tq  its  subject.  Yet  Ziegler  has  gained  such  a 
thorough  and  dispassionate  understanding  of  the  mind  and 
personality  of  his  charismatic  hero,  serving  him  up  warts 


not  stop  until  she  had  reached  her  late  twenties.  The  details 
concerning  the  intervening  years  are  dreadful:  drunken  stu- 
pors,  degradation,  abuse  as  well  as  the  denials  and  protesta- 
tiona  of  innocence  which  seem  the  hallmark  of  every  alco- 
ho  lie. 

Finally,  a priest  recognized  the  symptoms  for  the  dis- 
ease;  he  was  a recovered  alcoholic  and  could  lend  support 
on  a practical  basis.  He  had  been  there  ! Slowly,  with  set- 
backs,  Megan  brings  herself  out  of  the  depths.  By  the  end 
of  the  book,  life,  as  we  commonly  accept  it,  seems  possible. 

For  all  its  earnestness,  this  is  not  a good  book;  it  is 
poorly  written  and  highly  repetitive,  it  is  maudlin  and  self- 
serving.  It  is  hardly  original ! It  includes  the  usual  cliches  of 
drink  being  brought  on  by  the  death  of  a close  loved  one 
!here  the  father),  of  a history  of  family  alcoholism,  of  the 
peer  pressures  which  caused  so  much  damage  to  body  and 
spirit.  What  makes  this  book  different  is  that  Megan  was 
able  to  hide  her  alcoholism  for  many  years  while  she  was 
functioning  efficiently  as  an  editor  at  a major  publishing 
house.  She  hid  her  secret  until  it  overwhelmed  her  but 
until  tltat  moment,  to  the  outside  world  and  even  to  her 
family,  she  was  a competent,  attractive  young  professional. 

The  book  is  at  its  best  when  AA  enters  the  scene; 
their  support  of  Megan  at  all  times  is  remarkable  and  the 
people  who  became  Megan’s  sponsors  and  support  system 
deserve  our  respect.  It  was  they  who  went  with  her  on  the 
journey  to  recovery  every  step  of  the  way,  one  day  at  a 
time,  and  it  was  they  who  brought  her  back  from  the  brink. 

Books  on  this  subject  are  too  common;  one  can  imag- 
ine  the  pressures  which  add  to  the  initial  woes  of  home, 
family  relationships,  self-image.  The  outsider  who  has  not 
been  there  can  laardly  imagine  the  depths  of  despair  and  the 
need  for  drink  to  fill  the  empty  hours,  to  be  able  to  survive 
the  various  holiday  occasions.  But  Megan  did  overcome  and 
she  is  here  to  tell  the  tale;  her  book  may  not  be  the  best  in 
terms  of  style  or  language  but  her  effort  and  her  courage 
should  be  an  example  to  all  in  need  of  inspiration  and 
strength.  We  wish  her  well  and  continued  success. 

ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN,  New  York,  New  York. 

Spoto,  Donald 

The  Kindness  of  Strangers 

Little,  Brown,  428p.,  $19.95 

% 

% Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  playwright 

Tennessee  Williams;  fragments  of  his  life  have  been  col- 

י lected  here  and  assembled  into  a coherent  narrative  which 
traces  his  literary  development  and  odyssey.  Recollections, 
letters  and  interviews  form  the  thread  from  which  Spoto 
has  woven  a detailed  narrative  of  the  major  influences: 
the  individuals  in  Williams’  family  and  his  obsessive  desire 
for  acceptance.  The  former  provided  the  background  for 
such  works  as  A Streetcar  Named  Desire  and  The  Glass 
Menagerie,  while  Night  of  the  Iguana  and  The  Roman 
Spring  of  Mrs.  Stone  chronicle  the  latter.  The  productive 
years,  1944-1962,  in  which  the  accolades  of  Broadway 
were  exceeded  only  by  royalties  from  Hollywood,  were 
followed  by  a string  of  commercial  and  literary  failures 
which  did  much  to  harm  the  author’s  tenuous  hold  on  real- 
ity.  Dominated  by  his  mother  since  his  youth,  haunted  by 
his  sister’s  fate  — Rose  had  been  committed  to  a mental  in- 
stitution  and  lobotomized— which  could  easily  have  been 
his  own,  and  driven  by  his  own  paranoid  hypochondria  to 
seek  relief  in  sudden  travels  and  ever-increasing  quantities 
of  drugs  and  alcohol,  WilUams  lived  as  broad  a tragedy  as 
those  he  drew  for  the  stage.  That  he  repeatedly  identified 
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and  desire  for  spirituality  throughout  our  Uves.  The  grace  of 
the  Winter  Years  is  that  so  many  things  are  changed  or  ripped 
away  that  we  are  left  with  “Hey  what  is  this  all  about?”  and 
“What  rock  am  1 standing  on?”  The  answer,  of  course,  is  in 
God’s  Faithfulness  to  us  through  His  promises  of  always  be- 
ing  with  us,  and  if  we  rely  on  Him  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

The  anecdotes  related  in  the  book  about  older  people 
are  all  uplifting  and  positive.  This  is  not  because  these  indi- 
viduals  have  it  all  together  or  are  physically  whole  or  even 
hving  well  above  the  poverty  line.  The  challenge  from  the 
stories  comes  because  they  are  learning  how  to  be  and  have 
become  free  of  many  of  the  trappings  that  engulf  us  through 
early  life  and  middle  age.  Gone  are  the  top-level  jobs,  the 
salaries  tliat  promise  security,  the  masks  we  wear  to  say 
“I’m  OK,”  the  need  to  be  involved  and  busy  over  so  many 
tasks.  The  goals  have  either  been  reached  or  realization  sets 
in  that  they  won’t  be  reached.  Illness  and  loss  of  friends  and 
family  members  are  becoming  more  commonplace  and  in 
many  instances  how  our  spirituality  has  been  formed  deter- 
mines  how  we  continue  to  grow  and  blossom  and  become 
in  our  later  years.  How  we  deal  with  the  experience  of  loss 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  factors  in  our  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  as  we  age.  As  we  learn  to  let  go  and  move  on,  we 
become  tlirough  grace  what  God  has  intended  for  us. 

Even  now,  as  medical  science  studies  how  to  prolong 
life  on  a quality  basis  and  industry  reacts  to  clrarges  of  age 
discrimination,  we  must  realize  that  Winter  is  a part  of  hfe 
and  clianges  are  involved  and  often  change  leads  to  loss. 

Winter  Grace  can  be  picked  up  and  popped  open  and 
read  at  anytime.  It  is  written  for  aU  of  us  regardless  of  age 
and  frequently  it  manages  to  touch  where  you  are  now  or 
have  been  and  helps  you  to  evaluate  your  feelings  which 
many  times  are  ambiguous  in  the  situations  in  which  you 
find  yourself.  It  is  a very  positive  evaluation  of  what  the 
later  years  can  be  and  certainly  engenders  hope  that  it  is 
never  to  become  and  be  content  with  being. 

RUTH  MARTIN,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

BUSINESS  & ECONOMICS 

Chesanow,  Neil 

The  World  Class  Executive 

Rawson,  290p.,  $16.95 

t 

Attention  businessmen  and  women ! Before  fastening  * 
your  seatbelts  and  setting  off  for  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe,  take  an  hour  or  two  and  read  this  book.  It  might  be  * 
the  smartest  thing  you  do  before  closing  tliat  deal.  It  might 
make  the  difference  in  whether  the  deal  is  done  at  all.  This 
book  is  to  executives  what  Michelinand  Fodor  are  to  travel- 
ers.  It  should  be  placed  along  with  the  Gideon  Bibles  in  hotel 
"rooms.  It  might  keep  you  from  straying  too  far. 

Neil  Chesanow,  well  respected  travel  author,  has  writ- 
ten  a travel  bible  for  the  business  community  designed  to 
navigate  the  often  tricky  waters  facing  those  who  would 
carry  the  company  colors  overseas.  What  he  tries  to  do  and 
what  he  does  is  give  the  executive  a crash  course  in  foreign 
manners.  This  book  is  an  easy  to  read,  easy  to  retain,  com- 
prehensive  guide  to  doing  business  with  the  Arabs,  the  Euro- 
peans,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Latin  Americans  . . . 
anywhere  your  American  Express  will  take  you. 

1 was  impressed  not  only  with  the  content  and  the 
style  of  this  book  but  with  the  plain  hard  work  that  went 
into  it  as  well.  It  is  not  the  only  answer  for  success  overseas 
but  it  sets  forth  excellent  guidelines  of  personal  conduct  and 
personal  planning  that  can  lead  the  practitioners  of  the  fine 


and  all,  that  the  book  is  as  full,  frank,  and  balanced  as  any 
reasonable  reader  could  demand.  Amidst  the  clash  of  mighty 
events,  the  fascination  of  !the  personal  story  never  escapes 
138  us,  and  we  gain  insight  not  only  into  weighty  themes  such 
as  post-war  Uberation  movements  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
nowhere-else  obtained  polaroid  flashes  into  humans  ranging 
from  Churcliill  to  Charlie  ChapUn,  from  Nehru  to  Noel  Cow- 
ard. 

It  is  good  to  remind  ourselves,  in  this  nonmythical, 
benighted  era  of  small  men,  that  there  did  exist,  and  only 
recently,  one  who  embodied  the  old  warrior  prince  ideal, 
the  very  contemplation  of  which  is  uplifting. 

GERARD  J.  BOBANGO,  West  Virginia  University. 

BEHAVIOR 

Berne,  Patricia  H.  and  Louis  M.  Savary 
Building  Self-Esteem  In  Children 
Continuum,  173p.,  S8.95(paperj 

This  is  a primer  in  childraising  reflective  of  the  human- 
ist  school  of  psychology.  Humanists  emphasize  that  good 
childraising  should  focus  on  relational  qualities  rather  than 
strategies,  techniques,  and  tactics.  The  author  (the  book  is 
written  in  the  first  person  singular  by  Patricia  Berne;  I don’t 
know  why  Louis  Savary’s  name  is  on  the  book)  is  consistent, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  this  orientation.  She  outlines  a 
way  of  being  with  a child,  a way  in  which  relationsliip  itself 
is  primary.  This  relationship,  the  quality  of  which  all  else  is 
dependent  on,  is  genuine,  unconditionally  accepting,  unin- 
trusive,  nonthreatening,  nonviolating,  listening,  liberating, 
nurturing,  self-motivating,  and,  above  all,  positive.  This  hu- 
manist  view  was  most  popular  in  the  1960’s  as  a reaction  to 
behavioral,  mechanistic  approaches  in  psychology. 

The  limitations  of  tliis  book  are  the  limitations  of 
humanist  theory  itself;  it  appeals  to  and  is  most  successful 
with  people  who  view  the  world  positively,  optimistically, 
and  who  are  themselves  successful.  It  can  be  limited  in  its 
effectiveness  with  children  and  families  whose  problems  are 
more  deep-rooted  and  who  thus  need  a more  strategic  and 
directive  approach.  (It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  photo- 
graph  on  the  cover  of  this  book  is  of  a physically  beautiful 
blonde,  light-eyed,  well-fed  youngster.)  Nevertheless,  what 
the  humanist  school  has  contributed  is  generally  agreed  to 
be  of  tremendous  value.  Relationship  is  fundamental  for 
parents,  teachers,  tutors,  and  all  who  work  with  children. 
And  the  many  examples  used  by  Berne  show  that  relation- 
ship  issues  are  most  important  to  consider. 

Thus,  this  book  is  “ideal”  for  the  right  audience.  But 
there  have  been  many  other  books  like  this,  and  in  my  own 
years  of  teaching,  counseling,  and  parenting.  I’ve  heard  sad 
stories  from  people  who  have  read  them  and  felt  guilty  that 
they  could  not  be  the  seemingly  perfect  models  which  books 
like  these  bid  them  to  be,  or  they’ve  felt  defeated  because 
the  problems  of  their  children  were  too  complex  to  be  solved 
simply  by  changes  in  adult  attitude  and  posture. 

In  sum,  what  is  set  forth  in  this  very  good  book  is 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  in  childraising. 

JAMES  MICHAEL  SULLIVAN,  Brookfield.  Connecticut. 

Fischer,  Kathleen 
Winter  Grace 

Paulist  Press,  159p.,  S7.95(paper) 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  “Spirituality  or  the  Later 
Years.”  but  in  reality  the  book  is  a confirmation  or  our  need 
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INTRODUCT• 

General 

1 want  to  welcome  u once  again  to  start  of  Nir*  5J7׳f 

2 hope  that  fr  u & yrs,  for  all  fam  of  ^xr,  gd  yr, 
^r  of  health,  contentment  and  peace 

3 yr  now  past  can  nt  generally  bo  noted  fr  its  good 
there  have  been  too  many  dissapointraents,  defeats 
frust tatlons,  some  of  which  we  will  refer  to  in  ri 
to  come 

4 eben  more  on  a personal  note*  see  here  the  empty 
seats  because  of  death,  illness',  hardship  of  move 
ment,  encroaching  ago,  inabil  to  climb  s^ops 

5 therefore,  hope  new  yr  will  be,  must  be,  bettor• 

B Specific 

1 whatr wo  deal  wth  dn  ths  oocas  is  theme  of  renewal, 
reaff ii'mation,  a resurgence  of  commitment  and  a rc 
surgence  of  personal  involvement  and  motivation 

2 creaton  is  another  word  for  ths  idea  and,  again,  i 
]^tnks  us  to  theme  of  what  this  holyday  is  all  al 
it  is  matter  of  Creation;  when  Gd  brought  the  worl 
ths  life,  into  being  and  something  new  began 

3 so  that  is  how  we  begin  each  new  yr:  wth  attempt  i 
begin  again,  to  create  anew  but  I submit  that  whej 
as  wo  usually  ascribe  the  process  of  creation  to 

4 on  ths  occas,  on  the  day,  the  process  of  creation 
ours,  as  hum  beings,  as  Jews  and,  therefore,  in  a 
large  meas1u7e,  the  creation  will  feflect  the  sum 
total  of  our  comraitraent,  our  emot  investment,  our 
resources,  strength  abd  sense  of  dodic  & devotion. 

5 frm  very  start  of  NYr,  until  its  very  last  day,  i« 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  create  wth  hrt,  si,  might. 

BODY 

A SANCTUARY  ^ - 

1 it  is  a sentiment,  and  a sotting  for  the  day , whi. 
we  of  this  cong  can  espec  appreciate  seeing  the  f. 
nished  product  of  our  creativity:  the  refurbished 

2 what  we  have  here  is  nt  just  a bldg  or  a hall  wx 
cert  amt  of  seats  or  a comer  lot  ojC  a busy  avenu, 
bt  something  preo  that  is  essential  to  oixr  lives 

3 whatwe  have  done  here  is  a proc  of  creation  that 
lects  countless  hours  of  planiiing  and  effort  on  t! 
part  of  many  indiv,  «any  meet  & reconcil  of  pts  v 

4 of  daily  phone  calls,  consultations,  specif  conce 
»0  that  process  of  creativ  reach  fulfillment  and  י 
be  able  to  worship  in  Ha  of  Gd  that  is  truly  ours 
bee  of  what  wo  have  invested  here  of 

5 of  o;  there  is  joy  and  pirLde  and  sorise  of  fulxllli 

bt  more:  we  see  here  reflectd  part  of  our  own  bei 
^ if  do  it  here  why  nt  ^r  rest  of  new  yea! 


COMMUNITY 

we  have  been  creative  nt  only  re  Sanct  bt  oomm  also 
& again,  in  ths  way  fnd  anothr  way  to  coxmteract  the 
defeatism  and  «nxiety  of  our  time  ^ place 
f*!•  ex,  a couple  of  us  have  woricd  to  Ca^^o  ft*  the  home 
less,  to  give  sev  people  each  night,  a safe  place  to 
sleep,  to  give  them  a modest  meal,  to  bring  into  re- 
ality  the  sense  of  refuge  sm  wth  Sanct,  in  our 
case  a G^urch  on  178  & ®'t*  "ash 

we  sought  to  create  as  well  an  aura  of  stability  & 
optim  by  bringing  Eli  W to  the  setting  30  that  ■e 
might  hear  words  of  comfrt  & strength,  of  solace  frm 
mouth  of  ths  modern-day  prophet;  the  Temple  = filled 
within  a month  we  will  be  part  also  of  celebrating 
50tb  anniv  of  ^t*  T BgLTk',‘  surely  a source  of  grt  joy 
in  our  community;  we  create  then  a spirit  of  coramu- 
nity,  of  sharing,  of  area  and  place  as  eaxh  of  #ou 
who  uses  the  park,  almost  on  daily  basis, knows  well 
and,  just  to  xxndersteuxd  process  of  creativity  fully* 
we  of  HT  last  yr  establ  a program  of  sei'vice  to  Isab 
Hs  which  has  become  nt  only  a source  of  pride  to  alj 
bt  which  brought  into  focus  a sense  of  responsib  on 
part  of  our  cong  which  was  remarkabld 

let  those  who  say  that  noone  cares»;  Ik  to  our  achie-v 
ment;  each  wk,  frm  Sept  to  Apirll,  2 car  loads  full 
of  volunteers  went  to  Isab  to  make  contact,  spend  ^ 
time;  form  friendships,  be  of  use;  the  only  reward־, 
if  such  were  sought,  was  in  the  act  of  Mita  itself• 
ve  created  a better  comnnuxity,  a better  spirit,  a 
new  concern  for  those  who  are  part  of  us;  in  that 
sense  the  Nw  for  many  began  already  last  Oct  I 
PERSONAL 

of  c,  RH  is  a time  of  person  creativity  most  of  all 
I*ve  never  feltthat  I must  bow  to  fate  and  to  force* 
over  which  I have  no  control  bt  that  creativ  is  min♦ 
it  is  a sentim,  a feeling,  which  makes  its  presence 
felt  on  many  levels;  all  the  more  so  at  ths  season 
of*  the  year  when  ones  own  1 ersonal  future  at  stake 
my  area  of  concern  may  be  small,  I may  be  Iriimlted 
in  scope  of  ray  outreach  but  that  areas  which  I can 
touch,  there  I have  a say  , my  voice  will  bo  heard. 

^ I want  to  create  fr  myself  those  of  my  own  small 
world,  a world  of  gd,  a life  of  decency,  a full  !if 
^hich  will  gain  me  entry  in  B^  of  Life 
I know  that  there  is  a sense  of  predetirraination, 
that  I am  blockd  in  by  forces  of  nature,  fr  dx,  be- 
yond  my  control  but  that  does  nt  mean  that  I surren• 
der  all  initiative  .,nd  let  the  "fatoo”  resolve  ray 
coni'licts  ;uifl  i11f‘11u11־co  1׳’y  way  of  Hfe• 


lii 

just  the  opposite:  I do  have  free  will,  I do  have  a 
sense  of  self— detirminationj"  I do  have  the  belief 
that  I can  influence  my  area  of  concern  and  if  that 
is  the  case,  can  make  for  myself  a yr  of  gd  & bless• 
DNCLUBIoN 
General 

1 we  create  then  at  ths  start  of  NYr,  nt  Gda.  creation 
bt  ours  re:  Sanot  here,  oixr  community,  ovir  lives• 

2 we  do  not  come  empty  into  the  ^yn  at  thsseaason  bt 
wth  hope  and  prayer  and  sense  of  place,  which  is  un- 
deniable  and  we  shall  make  our  way• 

3 V«  approach  Gd  on  these  days  of  Awe  knowing  that  we 
too  can  create  and  that  we  exist  on  the  premise  that 
X can  do  my  share  and  I will  make  ths  a gd  yr  fr  all 

Spec 1 f io 

1 that  is  hope  and  prayer  fr  all  of  us  of  cong  family; 
ve  wish  you  well  in  name  of  Cantor  Herman,  Rabbi  & 
Mrs•  K־,  Cantr  & Mrs•  Ehr^  Mr;  &.  Mrs  Kohi;  Mrs•  L & 

mysAXf. 

2 may  we  cont  to  have  pride  in  what  we  habe  brought 
into  existence  and  may  we  cont  on  this  task  which  we 
can  easily  set  fr  otirselves/ 

3 the  world  is  nt  make  perfect  fr  you  & me  to  dwell  in 
rather,  it  is  for  us  to  create  our  own  worlds  & make 
our  way  & find  a life  of  peace;  health  & contentment 
in  the  new  yr  of  57^6  now  begun• 

Amen• 


% 


Friends,  surely  you  an©  familiar  with  the  basic  assessment 
of  of  the  world's  strains  and  turmoil*  the  more  things  change,  the 
more  they  remain  the  saune,  ■^here  is  legitimacy  to  this,  of  course; 
at  the  same  time,  I am  coming  to  believe  more  and  more  that  the 
reverse  of  this  statement  is  also  correct*  the  more  things  appear 
the  same,  the  more  they  are  in  a process  of  change.  By  this  I 
mean  that  more  and  more  the  obvious  Is  simply  a superficial  cover- 
Ing  for  reality  and  that  what  appears  on  the  surface  is  not  the 
real  thing^  does  not  represent  the  essence  of  the  issue•  It  is 
aa  if  we  were  dealing  with  and  living  in  a world  of  illusion;  at 
a sacred  time  such  as  this  I must  confess  that  in  contrast  to 
what  our  tradition  asks  of  us,  I am  finding  it  more  difficult  all 
the  time  to  relate  to  Absolutes.  Almost  every  subject  which  is 
of  concern  to  us  this  year,  as  Americans  and/or  as  Jdws  has  an 
"underside"  to  it,  one  which  needs  to  be  examined  and  questioned; 

the  obvious  can  not  be  taken  for  granted• 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  from  each  catagory • On  the  sur- 
face  it  appears  quite  obvious  that  the  battles  raging  in  the  streets 
of  South  Africa  are  a test  of  strength  between  the  white  minority 
and  the  black  majority.  ^'his  is  the  confrontation  we  see  on  our 

s 

TV  screens  each  night;  the  war  of  words  also  is  waged  between 
the  white  and  black  spokesmen.  And  yet  we  know  that  some  of  these 
areas  of  concern  are  already  integrated  (the  police,  for  example) 
and  that  thd  hatreds  within  a group  are  sometimes  even  worse  than 
the  antagonisms  between  the  groups.  In  addition  to  the  blacks  and 
whites,  there  are  the  Asians,  the  Indians,  the  colored,  the  various 
tribal  factions  among  the  ^ulus  and  the  restrictions  in  one  areas 
of  the  country  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  they  are  in  another. 
All  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  a white  minority  government  in  a 
black  continent  is  an  anachconism,  especially  in  our  day  and  age. 

But  let  me  bring  the  situation  closer  to  home,  to  America. 


ii 

The  subject  I want  to  deal  with  briefly  is  Hunger;  although  it  could 
be  and  should  be  dealt  with  at  length.  The  obvious  story  which  is 
to  be  found  in  o\1r  newspapers  and  magazines,  those  which  reflect 
the  government’s  point  of  view,  tell  us  that  people  in  Anerican  are 
well  off,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  and  that  %hose  who  are 
not  sharing  in  the  general  Äffluence  are  either  abberations,  lazy 
or  habitual  malcontents.  The  problem  is,'  if  I read  the  mood  of 
the  administration  correctly,  that  plaintive  voices  do  nt  belong 
in  an  era  of  patriotism!  Unfortunately,  the  health  of  the  nation 
is  deteriorating  as  chronic  underconsumption  of  food  id  noted  not 
far  those  who  seek  to  cheat  in  order  to  obtain  a free  meal  at  the 
government’s  expense  but  by  those  95^  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
benefits,  a higher  quotient,  incidentally,  than  is  observed  by 
those  filing  income  tax  returns.  The  optimism  of  our  president 
is  fallacious  and  misleading  in  regard  to  a recent  Harvard  study 
which  letlls  us  that  children  are  failing  to  thrive  due  to  lack 
of  proper  nutrition  ,nd  that  thse  same  children  look  forwafd  to 
school  since  it  is  the  only  p,aoe  where  they  will  get  at  least 
one  full;  hot  meal  each  day.  Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  from 
this  program  of  food  supplements  and  child  nutrition,  including 
school  breakfast  and  lunches,  that  in  the  last  four  years  the  go- 
vemment  cut  over  $12  billion.  Things  are  not  quite  what  they 
seem  at  first  glance! 


Ve  can  go  on  and  on  with  these  type  of  examples;  take  ^itburg, 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  review  the  many  mistakes  which  were 
committed  by  our  government  on  the  national  as  well  as  on  the  inter- 
national  scene,  we  arse  all  familiar  with  this  feragedy  or  comedy 
of  tragic  errors*  There  are  also  misrepresentations;  for  example, 

I do  not  agree  that  one  can  make  an  unqualified  distinction  bet- 
ween  Vehrmaoht  and  SS  as  so  many  of  the  news  medig  yave  done  in  their 
simplistic  way  of  explaining  everything  in  thirty  seconds.  ^Iso, 
to  equate  Bitburg  with  a visit  to  Bergen  Belsen  is  an  insult  to 
every  single  individualx  who  died  in  that  concentration  camp,  a| 
kiddush  HaShem,  ־^d,  lastly,  the  letter  from  a Jewish  girl,  just 
obse1״ving  her  Bat  Mitzvah,  from  which  the  president  read  at  Bitburg 
Air  f'orce  base  was  an  outrage.  The  youngster  actually  opposed  the 
visit  although  the  president  auoted  from  it  in  a positive  vein; 

Mri  Beagan  wrote  a note  of  apology  to  the  8th  grader  but  that  as- 
poet  of  the  whole  sordid  affair  was  reported  only  in  the  most  minute 

detail  which  easily  fell  between  the  cracks  of  high  international 
diplomacy/ 


r■ 
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diplomacy;  Things  are  never  qiiite  what  they  seem  to  bo. 

^nd  in  this  setting  we  need  to  emphasize  that  ^itbxirg,  in  my 
view  and  for  our  perspective;  was  not  an  Anerican  or  an  inttemational 
issue  but  it  became  a Jewish  issue,  plain  and  simple,  ב:t  plunged 
the  ^erican  public  into  the  Holocaust  syndrome  deeper  than  it  had 
been  in  a long  time  and  probably  deeper  than  it  had  ever  wanted  to  be■׳; 
It  pointed  out  that  the  very  word  "holocaust"  which  now  means  any 
^nd  all  catastrophes  had  a special  and  even  unique  application  to 
the  Jewish  scene  in  the  first  instance;  a fact  easily  glossed  over 
when  it  comes  to  vested  interests  and  power  politics.  The  Germans 
of  the  19408  were  not  just  ^ "enemy"  soldiers  in  contrast  to  our  good 
soldiers  but  they  participated  in  a policy  of  an  nihil«tion  directed 
primarily  and  without  mercy  against  one  group  of  people:  the  Jews. 

The  noted  holocaust  historian  Raoul  Hiiberg  has  noted  that  the 
Germans  might  have  won  the  second  world  war;  had  they  not  squander- 
ed  their  man  power,  their  energy,  their  railroads,  their  ajcmunition 
on  the  Final  Solution  of  the  Jewish  Gestion.  But  this  policy,  as 
policy,  was  never  mentioned  by  the  president  at  Bergen  Belsen  where 
he  mentioned  Jews  only  once  and  lumped  us  together  with  all  others 

who  perished  there. 

^ut  there  is  still  a third  side  to  this  particular  issue  and 
it  concerns  the  human  side  of  the  Jewish  issue,  uncovered  or  unearthed 
by  the  "^ihbtirg  visit.  W©  of  this  congregation  especially,  many  if 
you  far  more  so  than  I,  czn  appreciate  the  feeligs  of  hurt  and  pain, 
physical;  mental,  spiritual  and  psychological;  which  opened  up  once 
again  among  those  who  were  there  and  survived,  among  those  whose 
loved  ones  were  there  and  perished.  Not  once  did  I see  this  type 
of  effect  mentioned  by  ; nyone  , as  if  people  had  ceased  to  suffer 
in  1945  when  the  doors  of  the  camps  were  opened.  How  many  felt 
fche  pangs  of  the  old  wounds,  how  many  cried  themselves  to  sleep 


because  of  the  insensitivity  of  various  so-called  statesmen,  how 
many  who  bad  felt  that  they  had  safely  bufied  this  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  back  oftheir  minds,  in  the  depth  of  their  subconscioux 
and  had  staxted  to  live  again,  how  many  woke  up  with  screams  in 
the  darkness  of  their  particular  night,  their  personal  Shoah;  Bit- 
burg  was  a Jewish  issue;  no  matter  how  many  times  we  are  propaganzied 
with  references  to  Gerraan-American  reconciliation. 

But;  of  course,  our  public  relations  gimmickry  leaves  a great 
deal  to  be  desired;  in  America,  in  our  time;  ״image"  is  everything! 

I mention  it  for  oven  when  we  are  in  the  news;  the  emphasis  is  all 
wrong.  I am  referring  in  particular  to  the  issue  of  the  Mongole 
situation  where  this  infamous  sadist  received  more  publicity  than 
any  of  his  victims;  even  more,  with  couriers  and  business  associated 
and  letters  making  the  international  roiinds  how  is  it  that  the 
reidence  of  this  man  was  not  discovered  earlier?  All  this  becomes 
even  more  harrowing  when  compared  to  a story  told  us  by  ^lie  Wiesel 
as  we  met  at  XJTS  to  commemorate  Anne  Frank's  birthday־,  last  ^ay. 
Wiesel  told  us  that  they  had  interviewed  dozens  of  individuals  who 
had  hidden  Jews  during  the  war  and  his  commission  sought  to  discover 
what  element  it  was  that  permitted  these  acts  of  heroism  in  the  face 
of  certain  death  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  family  also. 
But  the  strange  part  of  all  this  wa»  that  those  who  were  being  in- 
terviewed  could  not  understand  the  fthrust  of  the  auestions,  could 
not  deal  with  the  attentiveraeness  to  the  heroism  brought  into  focus. 
In  every  instance,  Wiesel  told  us,  there  was  no  element  of  heroism; 
these  individuals  acted  as  a matter  of  course;  because  conscience 
dictated  it.  “^'hey  were  decent  human  beings  who  could  not  be  sawyed 
and  who  simply  would  not  sacrifice  a human  life,  Jewish  or  otherwise, 
if  they  could  prevent  this  single,  this  multiple  death.  All  of  them, 
non-Jews  obviously,  followed  the  Jewishdictum  that  he  who  saves  a 
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single  life  is  as  if  he  had  saved  the  whole  world,  ־Sid  this  was  the 
point  of  our  obwervanoe  in  contrast  to  the  Mengele  affair:  evil  makes 
noise  and  is  heard  and  is  thrilling  with  its  xuiderourrent  of  obscenity 
whereas  Anne  j^'rank  and  her  book  appeals  to  these  many  or  few  who  rank 
among  the  decent  and  honorable  and  heroic  whether  they  are  willing 
to  accept  that  designation  or  not.  Often,  as  we  know,  people  are 
just  people  and  rise  above  themselves  only  when  circvunst ances  demand^ 
Our  fault',  from  the  PR  angle',  is  that  we  neglect  the  great  potential 
of  man’s  spirit  and  let  the  ^engeles  or  van^lows  of  the  world  take 
center  stage  with  the  lurid  headlines;^  and  the  vulgarisms  on  which 
the  lowest  of  the  low  feed  in  oxir  time  and  place.  The  headliness 
ofthe  day  aire  not  necessarily  the  stories  of  the  day;  the  essence 

is  tl  be  found  deep  on  the  inside  pages  to  be  discovered  and  nur- 

tured  and  treasured  by  us  all. 

As  we  then  start  the  New  Year  we  have  to  be  somewhat  more 
careful;  we  have  to  look  a bit  deeper  to  find  reality,  to  find  that 
which  is  vital  to  us  in  our  time,  ^^e  are  in  a world  of  illusion; 
not  all  is  afl  it  seems  to  be  but,  we  hope,  the  New  Year  ought  to 
signify  stability  and  trust,  on  a person  to  person  basis,  on  which 
we  c^n  rely  and  in  which  we  can  trust.  Let  me  conclude  by  telling 
you  of  a book  I just  finished  reading,  ״The  Assault”  bjf  Hariry  Mu- 
lisch,  a ^גtch  author,  A collaborator  is  killed  in  Haarlem,  Holland 
by  gunshots  from  unidentified  sources.  He  falls  dead  at  the  door 
of  a particular  house,  Mithin  moments,  that  family  rushes  out  and 
^ags  the  body  a few  feet  to  rest  in  front  of  Anton's  house  and  un- 
discovered  return  to  their  house,  he  Nazis  arrive , Anton's  par— 
ents  and  brother  are  killed  as  pvmishment,  hishouse  is  gutted;  he 
s a twelve  year  old  suivives  and  goes  on  to  study  medicine  andlive 
a superficially  nonnal  life,  ■^ut  the  past,  which  has  never  been  re— 
solved  to  anyone' s satisf zction,  continues  to  intrude  and  there  is 
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no  peace  especially  since  he  can  not  resolve  the  question  of  why  that 

one  family  placed  the  body  in  front  of  his  house  and  not  that  other 

one  down  the  street,  ^he  people  there  were  withdrawn,  secretive,  un- 

communicative  and  no  one  really  liked  them;  his  family  eas  esteemed 

and  yet  because  of  this  quirk  of  fate  no  one  could  save  his  family^ 

he  "why  of  this  question  is  not  reaolved  ixntil  the  very  end*  why 

was  the  body  not  placed  in  front  of  that  other  house?  Because  those 

secretive,  xincommvinicative  people  were  hiding  Jews!  'i'he  man  who  moved 

the  body  knew  it  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  tried  to  save  lives 

not  knowing  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  act, 

1' 

here  is  much  more  to  the  story  but  the  message  is  dear  once 
again*  nothing  is  quite  the  way  it  appears  at  the  surface,  at  the  out- 
set,  Ve  have  to  look  beneath  the  surface  and  we  do  not  know  what  to 
expect,  Ve  stand  at  the  beginjiing  of  the  New  Year;  who  knows  what 
tomorrow  will  bring,  whet  life  will  mean,  what  purpose  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  serve,  Even  "absolutes"  are  relative  ^ut  we  try  to 
make  o r way,  to  see  beyond  the  obvious,  to  clear  away  the  super- 
ficial  in  search  of  the  basic  premise,  w®  want  to  understand  and  feel 
rather  than  be  glib  and  callous,  '^'hat  is  the  sum  of  our  tasks  for 
this  occasion  of  ־*^^osh  Ha^hono  and  we  wish  you  well. 

Amen, 


KOL  1985 :1£י1ם1 א 


Friends,  on  ^osh  HaSbono  I tried  to  bring  a message  which 
is  of  some  conceifcn  to  many  of  us*  that  wo  are  living  in  a world  of 
illusion  from  which  there  is  hardtly  an  escape•  I made  reference, 
in  particular  to  the  illusory  aspects  of  ^itburg  as  well  as  of 
Mengele  in  terms  of  Jewish  concerns  and  broadened  the  discussion 
with  references  to  the  issues  of  ^outh  Africa  and  Hunger;  Each 
of  these  areas  of  critioea  concern  are',  of  course,  open  for  dis- 
oussion  at  some  length  but,  I hope,  that  my  point  was  understood. 

I makd  mention  of  this  matter  because  this  sacred,  very  special, 
evening  I want  to  carry  the  subject  further  still; always  keeping 
in  mind  the  basic  premise  that  what  we  see  is  not  necessarily 
what  we  get.  It  seems  that  we  are  living  in  a time  where  the 
"image"  is  more  important  than  anything  else  ״nd  we  are  drawn 
into  this  frame  of  reference  as  well.  For  example,  how  often  do 
we,  and  rabbis  are  no  exception,  ask  one  another  how  many  people 
at  se1*vices  or  at  any  particular  function,  Ve  fall  into 
the  obvious  trap  that  number»  «re  the  answers  leaving  unspoken 
and  uncounted  the  degree  of  belief,  faith,  prayer,  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  worshipper  or  congregant.  But  we  know  that  to  the 
outside  world;  numbers  are  vital;  after  all,  we  reason,  who  wants 
to  be  associated  with  a group  where  merely  a dozen  come  to  pray 
whereas  down  the  street  they  gather  by  the  hundreds.  We  like  to 
advertise  that  we  are  "sold  out״;  I catch  myself  for  no  longer 
asking  whether  a particulaLr  function  truly  enhanced  the  lives 
of  those  in  attendance.  We  are  all  at  fault׳;  some  more  some  less, 
^ut  that  is  but  one  more  example  of  the  illusion  that  our 
numbers  are  the  answer  whereas  this  iis  not  necessarily  so.  My 
colleague  Guntehr  Plaut  has  rubbed  raw  the  nerves  of  the  bntire 
Establishment  of  Professional  Jewry  by  suggesting  in  his  outgoing 
message  as  President  of  the  CCAR  that  families  on  Shabbat  evening 
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no  longer  attend  the  ^^ynzigogue  but  stay  at  home  to  be  together,  to 
say  the  "benschen",  to  sing,  to  talk  and  perhaps  even  to  study•  You 
know,  if  you  followed  the  TI,ES  of  last  June,  the  uproar  that  greet- 
ed  bis  suggestion;  after  all,  if  we  would  follow  Plaut,  how  would  we 
boast  to  one  another  that  we  had  200  or  300  or  450  even  at  Friday 
3vening  services  to  be  inspired  by  the  sermon  of  the  rabbi,  naturally! 

But  let  us  bring  it  a bit  closer  to  home  for  on  this  Kol  Nidre 
we  want  to  speak  on  a more  personal  level  rather  than  in  generalities; 
if  possible,  by  telling  you  of  our  "family"  here  I might  in  some  way 
touch  you  and  yoxirs•  The  first  area  of  illusion  which  came  into  focus 
is  one  on  which  we  have  been  working  for  a ntunber  of  years.  As  you 
surely  know  I have  been  trying  to  stimulate  the  writing  of  a congre- 
gational  history  for  the  past  three  years  at  least,  I think  that 
this  is  a veir  vital  matter  and  we  ought  to  see  ourselves  in  perspeot- 
ive  to  other  issues  and  areas  of  lifd  and  congregations  for  this  is  a 
congregation  which  has  a unique  place  in  this  area,  in  Vaahington 
Heights,  All  this  came  more  and  moreto  the  fore  with  a small  auדticle 
I wrote  in  English,  in  1980,  for  the  Yiddish  newspaper  "Forwards"; 

in  line  with  our  Holocaust  book  written  for  the  40th  anniversary  of 
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Kristallnacht}  spurred  on  by  the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of 
our  congregation  and  an  article  for  that  issua  of  our  Journal  and, 
finally^  with  the  retirement  of  Cantor  Khrenberg  after  35  years  of 
devotdd  and  dedicated  service  to  our  congregation,  T felt  strongly 
that  a measure  of  Histojry  was  at  stake;  we  have  made  history  and  it 
should  not  be  lost  or  forgotten  or  left  aside  to  grow  st»le  for 
Iqck  of  usage,  A^  the  ver*y  least,  let  us  write  this  document  and 
pass  it  on  to  our  children  and  their  children  so  that  thev  might 
mark  from  whence  we  came.  After  a number  of  false  starts  we  did 
make  our  way,  we  hired  a professional  historian  to  write  the  work 
andi;  I am  happy  to  sjly,  it  is  sixty  pages  in  length,  I had  hoped 
to  have  it  published  by  thi»  day  bt;  remember,  we  are  dealing  here 
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with  a world  of  illusion.  Some  of  the  people  to  whom  I showed  the 

finished  work,  could  hardly  recognize  themselves  because  of  the  history; 

that  is,  they  felt  the  persent  personalities  received  less  than  their 

fair  share  of  attention  in  relationship  to  the  past,  ^urther^  what 

had  been  absolutely  clear  to  the  historian  in  a philosophic  setting 

was  not  at  all  clear  or  even  correct  to  those  who  had  lived  through 

the  times  being  described  and  even  for  those  years  when  none  of  us 

were  yet  bom^’  the  interpretation  of  facts  by  those  older  was  quite 

eifferent  from  those  even  further  removed  in  time,  effect  of  the 

Age  of  ,lightenraent  is  but  one  such  example;  one  side  believed  this^ 

another  side  the  other  and  how  do  you  find  a proper  understanding? 

Again,  in  brief,  nothing  or  very  little  is  at  it  seems  at  first  glance; 

even  so  simple  an  issue  as  oixr  own  histoiy  left  some  readers  f labber- 

gasted  at  the  wide  range  of  judgements  made  by  the  author,  ^hen  the 

finished  product  reaches  your  hands,  you  can  join  our  discussion. 

Let  me  cite  another^  even  more  personal  example.  Many  of  you 

know  that  my  family  and  I spent  five  days  in  Germany  this  past  June',' 

that  I accepted  an  invitation  from  the  city  of  ray  birth  to  speak  to 

the  community  at  the  major  hxirch  in  the  city.  Many  of  you  have  under- 

gone  the  same  kind  of  experience  in  that  you  have  returned  to  the 

place  of  your  birth  at  the  invitation  ofthat  community.  For  us  it 

was  a very  special  time;  the  people  were  persona!  in  the  extreme', 

were  outgoing  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  did  everything  they  culd 

to  make  us  feel  comfortable.  Indeed,  they  were  so  attuned  to  the 

nuances  of  our  feelings  that  they  rarely  made  the  piint  of  our  hav- 

11 

ing  returned  home"  but,  rather,  they  referred  to  our  being  •Icoraforfe- 
able",  ^ain,  you  have  to  iinderstand  the  euphemisms  which  forever 
governed  our  patterns  of  speech,  ■**ut  more,  because  therewere  some 
who  had  advertised  themselves  as  strictly  observant  in  terms  of  kash- 
rut,  at  community  gatherings  or  meals  a certain  table  was  set  apart 
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for  us  where  in  two  instances  the  eating  utensils  were  brought  to  the 
table  still  wrapped  in  their  cell  phane,  to  indicate  that  they  had 
never  been  used^  had  not  been  contaminated  by  any  non— kosher  foodV 
At  another  meal,  a salad  course  was  left  inadvertently  on  the  table 
and  we  were  not  served  the  next  course  because  the  staff  felt  that 
in  Jewish  tradition,  one  could  not  mix  courses  (rather  than  milk  and 
meat!)  Or  take  the  time  we  all  went  to  the  cemetery*  oiir  bus  load 
of  fifty  returnees  were  met  at  the  gate  by  three  high  school  youngst- 
ers  and  theyr  teachers  and  they  served  as  our  guides  as  we  visited 
graves  of  loved  ones  and  friends,  '^he  youth  of  the  city,  for  more 
than  a year,  had  made  it  their  project  to  dean  up  the  cemetery', 
cl^r  the  graves  of  grass;  mark  down  the  names,  fix  the  location  on 
specially  plotted  maps  and  they  were  at  hand  to  be  of  service  to  us,־ 
It  was  a gesture  of  good  wi41,  of  extending  the  h^nd  of  greeting. 

We  surely  appreciated  these  gestures  and  we  felt  that  they  came  from 
the  heart, 

But,  dont  forget  we  speak  here  of  illusions,  ^hen  it  came 
time  for  me  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  of  the  grand  old  church,  locat- 
ed  in  the  center  of  the  city,  with  perhaps  300  or  more  people  in 
attendance,  the  local  pastor  took  some  tlnne  in  the  introductions. 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  reason  for  the  gathering,  forthe 
idea  of  my  being  there,  of  greeting  our  group  which  had  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world  and  then, .in  one  fell  swoop,  he  shattered 
the  illusion,  and  with  the  best  of  intentions,  with  no  malice  afore— 
thought.  He  stated  that  he  welcomed  us  to  this  jjhurch  which  had, 
as  we',  seen  harsh  times.  My  city  was  90^  destroyed  on  the  night  of 
Bee;  4,  1944  by  incindiary  bombs  and  it  is  this  fact  that  the  pastor 
recalled;  he  said  that  as  we  Jews  had  risen  again  so  had  his  city;‘ 
so  had  this  Church  in  which  we  worshipped  and  having  made  this  para- 
llel  and  rawing  this  comparison  he  further  said  that  this  is  why  he 
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understood  and  deeply  felt  the  link  between  the  burning  of  our  own  Syna- 
gogue  in  Nov  1938  andthe  burning  of  his  ^hurch  in  1944,  The  fires 
which  raged  in  both  Houses  of  God  brought  us  together,  made  us  one. 

I was  appalled  at  the  comparison!  otir  ^»ynagogues  we«0  levelled  by  fire 
as  a wanton  act  of  destruction  by  forces  of  evil  who  did  it  as  an 
affront  because  we  were  Jews  and  no  nne  stood  straight  to  help  us  or 
to  put  out  the  fire  I  ־* ־his  is  not  the  same  as  happened  in  19^^  when 
a city,  part  of  a nation,  which  had  shrieked  its  approval  of  the  Nazis 
finally  met  its  jugt  desserts^  You  might  compare  the  incindiary  bomb- 
ing  of  Heilbronn  with  the  blitzkrieg  against  Poland  or  Holland,.  An 
illusion  of  trust,  concern,  sharing  was  broken  forever!  if  a decent 
human  being  such  as  this  pastor,  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  kind 
and  considerate  toward  us  and  of  our  needs,  can  make  such  a comparis- 
on,  without  even  thinking  through  the  ramifications  of  his  speech, 
how  much  the  more  so  the  average  german  sitting  inhis  beerhall,  re- 
calling  former  days  of  glory  despite  the  fact  that  they  lost  the  war. 

It  is  as  outrageeus  a comparison  as  the  one  made  by  the  ■^lerican  ight 
th  t the  flames  and  smoke  of  Ausschwltz  are  the  same  as  those  of  Hi- 
roshima.  That  is  a misreading  of  history,  of  human  life,  which  is 

simply  beyond  ray  comprehension. 

W^ere  then  is  truth?  '^hat  can  we  believe  in?  What  can  we 
grasp  at  this  stage  of  our  lives?  Not  only  what  can  you  believe  but, 
even  more,  whom  can  you  believe?  Six  people  of  this  congregation, 
that  I Icnow  of,  went  to  Czechoslovakia  this  past  summer!  four  of  us 
hod  a wonderful  time  and  found  an  open  and  enjoyable  society.  he 
other  two  members  here  found  only  gloom,  repression  and  even  fear. 

What  is  real,  where  is  reality,  how  can  one  know  the  truth?  Tq 
phrase  the  question  in  another  wayJ  how  can  we  locate  the  center  of 
our  lives  for  that  is  what  we  are  toaking  about  all  these  days!  what 
is  real  for  us,  where  do  I stand,  what  is  ray  place  and  will  I be. 
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can  I be,  responsible  for  my  place  in  this  setting,  ^hat  shall  I 
say,  how  shall  I speak,  as  I must  pesent  rayself  to  fay  ^od  this  eve? 

Kol  Nidre,  for  the  many  things  it  means  to  me  and  to  generation  oß 
Jdwjry  before  me,  at  the  very  least  speaks  to  me  of  truth,  of  baring 
my  soul,  standing  for  what  I can  accept,  I started  by  saying 
that  in  our  world  what  you  see  is  not  always  what  you  get;  isnt  it 
about  time  that  reverse  this  trend?  ^hat  you  see  is  what  you  ought 
to  be;  no  falseness,  no  pettiness,  no  superficialities,  no  lies  or 
hurts  or  gossip  or  miscarriage  of  justice*  Bo  as  you  aret  that  is 
the  message  for  this  evening,  for  this  holyday  tije,  for  this  season, 
for  this  year*  Lwt  me  cite  this  legend,  as  I conclude  ג 

One  day  long  ago,  the  gods  decided  to  create  the  xiniverse* 

”^hey  created  the  stars,  sun,  moon;  seas,  mountains,  flowers,  clouds, 
■*"hey  they  created  human  beines.  At  the  end,  they  created  ^urth. 

At  this  point,  however,  a problem  arose:  where  should  they  hide 
■*■'laith  so  that  human  beings  would  not  find  it  right  away.  They  wanted 
to  prolong  the  adventure  of  the  search,  bet's  put  Tiruth  on  the  high- 
est  mountain!  hard  to  find  it  there.  Let's  put  it  on  fa±?thesd  star, 
hide  it  in  deepest  and  darkest  abyss,  conceal  it  on  secret  side  of 
the  mood, • • 

At  the  end  of  this  controversy,  the  wisest  of  the  gods  said: 
no,  we  willhide  truth  inside  the  very  heart  of  every  human  being‘,' 

In  this  way  they  will  look  for  it  all  over  the  universe  without 
being  aware  of  having  it  inside  themselves  all  the  time, 

־*־hat  is  the  end  of  the  story;  that  is  where  Truth  is.  Not 
in  the  illusion  all  about  us  but  in  you.  Search  andyou  will  find; 
find  and  you  will  be  at  peace. 

Amen, 


YOM  KIPPUR*  A.M. 
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All  of  us  know  the  faunous  author  Thomas  Mannj  one  of  the 
giants  of  modem  literature.  This  summer,  however,  I came  across 
a book  by  the  son  of  ־*^homas  Mann,  Klaus  Mann,  entitled  **The  Turn- 
Ing  Point".  It  is  a very  interesting  and  often  moving  docximent ; 
an  autobiography  of  a famous  son  of  an  even  more  famous  father; 
Indeed,  the  entire  faunily  because  famous  in  one  way  or  another 
and  in  every  sense  l«ft  an  artistic  heritage.  This  autobihgraphy 
to  which  I refer  describes  the  family  fortunes  just  prior  to  the 
onset  of  Hitlerian  times;  how  the  parents  and  children  fled  in 
different  directions  so  as  to  escape  unscathed.  They  did  get  a- 
way  but  in  most  oases  too  late  and  just  one  step  ahead  of  the  Ge- 
stapo.  But  it  was  Klaus  Mann,  also  awriter  and  later  a joumaleist, 
who  returned  to  Germany  immediately  after  the  war's  conclusion  as 
a representative  of  one  of  the  major  American  newspapers.  He 
travelled  about  the  destroyed  country  gathering  information,  vi- 
sited  his  home  town  and  even  his  hold  house  which  h^d  been  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  the  present  owner  had  no  idea  who  Mann 
was  or  what  had  happened  to  the  family,  and,  finally,  Klaus  li«nn, 
always  being  interested  in  culture  and  the  arts,  paid  a visit  to 
one  of  the  great  composers  who  had  not  confronted  the  Nazis  but 
had  decided  to  be  a part  of  the  new  world  order*  Richard  Strauss. 
Life  had  been  good  to  him,  Strauss  asserted,  despite  some  incon- 
veniences;  for  example,  he  was  once  asked  to  put  up  a bombed-out 
family  from  Munich  in  his  mansion;  Imagine,  be  tells  Mann,  a fa- 
mily  of  strangers  in  ray  private  quartersi  Macon  is  appallled  at 
the  selfishness  of  the  man  but  matters  turned  worse*  Hitler  is 
not  remembered  favorably.  ״by?  Because  his  musical  tastes  were 
deplorable*  "Wagner,  and  Wagner  again,  “e  hardly  ever  came  to 

hear  one  of  ray  operas" I And,  finally,  "Prank  was  a good  fellow; 

*'ull  of  understanding  for  ray  work."  The  Frank 
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to  whom  be  referred  as  a "good  fellow"  is  none  other  than  Hans  Prank, 
govenior-general  of  Poland  who  perzsenally  supe1*vised  the  activities 
at  Aussehwltz.  Maum  maintains  that  composer  Strauss  once  wrote  a 
beautiful  hymn  praising  the  virtues  of  war  criminal  Frank•  "I  look- 
ed  at  him  f labbergasted.Could  I ever  enjoy  ^osenkavalier  or  Salome 
again?  What  a strange  country  this  was,  where  even  the  creative 
artists,  even  the  geniuses  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  language  of 
humanity".  If  is  in  this  context,  although  in  another  connection, 
that  Klaus  Mann  issues  the  mandate  for  his  people:  "I  depend  on 
civilization! " 

My  friends,  wo  do  as  well;  and  that  is  what  this  awesome  day 
is  all  about,  in  large  measure,  We  depend,  first  and  foremost,  on 
civilized  behavior  fron  one  another  in  relationship  to  each  otherC 
Only  on  that  level  can  we  build  for  ourselves  a society  which  will 
which  will  see  all  of  us  inscribed  in  the  book  of  a better,  more 
wholesome  and  happier  life.  Hut,  first,  we  have  to  eliminate  the 
anger,  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  psychological  techniques 
are  aifare  that  in  certain  group  settings  the  participants  were  urged 
to  express  their  anger  and  firustration  verbally  so  that  they  could 
deal  better  with  their  emotions.  This  technique  was  part  of  every 
group  dynamic  and  consciousness-raising  ״ession  and  was  accepted 
as  a legitimate  manner  of  expressing  feeling  by  all  recognized  and 
certified  therapists.  But  look  where  this  technique  has  led  us  in 
80  many  parts  of  the  world:  the  expression  of  anger,  the  verbaliza- 
tion  of  frustration,  the  screaming  and  pushing  and  shoving  ^nd 
bellowing  has  become  a commonplace  dynamic  of  terrorists.  They 
have  taken  k therapeutic  technique;  which  was  controlled,־  out  of  our 
control  and  have  reinforced  their  snarls  with  guns  and  killings. 

They  have  gained  the  legitimacy  which  comes  with  appearing  on  the 
nightly  news.  Thus,  what  at  one  time  was  cathartic  and  might  have 
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led  to  better  mental  health  has  now  become  synenyraous  with  violence 
which  gains  suicidal  maniacs  entrance  to  Heaven•  I have  not  been  to 
heaven  but  I know  that  the  victims,  and  potential  victims,  live  ina 
perpetual  state  of  hell* 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  "civilization"  in  which  Klaus  Mann, 
or  we,  depend.  Even  more,  this  matter  of  violence  among  our  people 
is  taking  on  unparalleled  proportions.  A movie,  Rambo,  is  baeaking 
ן box  office  records!  its  one  claim  to  fame  is  the  method  of  its 
repeated  violence  by  means  of  which  the  hero  settled  old  scords 
and  resolves  the  unresolved  issues  of  the  ^^ietNam  conflict,  of  the 
underprivileged  blue  collar  at  the  expense  of  the  Asian,  and  with 
the  grnt  replacing  speech  he  has  fained  the  affection  of  the  ^erlc- 
an  people.  I understand  that  audiences  cheer  his  annihilation  of 
detractors;  what  is  indicative  of  the  mood  of  this  film,  and  would 
be  amusing  were  it  not  so  ironic,  is  that  the  film  has  done  better 
than  any  other  in  Lebanon!  But  that  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg: 
what  is  even  more  distressing  than  the  sheer  violence  of  the  film  or 
the  simplistic  version  of  solving  the  world’s  problems  is  the  line 
of  tyos  which  reflects  this  screen  hero  and  now  being  readied  for 
sale  to  the  children  of  America  at  Xmas  time.  How  to  amuse  your 
youngster  with  flame  throwers,  rockets,  knives  and  automaic  weap- 
ons  are  already  passe.  What  kind  of  world  are  we  creating  then, 
what  of  the  wivilizaticn  of  which  we  spoke  earlier,  what  will  ghe 
future  be  like  if  the  heroes  of  our  time  are  synonymous  with 
violence  and  our  children  are  pressed  into  the  same  mold.  Do 
you  now  question  the  reason  for  violence  on  the  streets,  in  the 
subway;  in  the  stores  as  youngsters  come  out  of  the  movies  having 
cheered  violence  and  practicing  it  themselves.  This  is  the  civili- 
xation  which  wreaks  havoc  with  htimanity;  it  is  Richard  Strauss 
all  over  again  except  in  a different  time,  place  and  guise.  If 
Mann  needed  ciי^ilization  in  19308  how  much  more  so  we  in  our  time. 
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ßut  now  that  we  have  had  the  sad  duty  to  note  the  negative 
let  us  also  focus  on  tdie  positive  for  civilization  takes  many  forms 
and  the  Book  of  Life,  so  vital  to  us  this  day^  takes  its  entries 
from  among  many  different  peoples•  As  I look  back  this  past  year 
and  ׳try  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  Life,  I can  think  of  no  better 
example  than  Operation  Moses*  the  transfer  of  Ethiopian  Jews^  the 
Falashas,  to  Israel•  This  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
recent  years,  encompassing  the  skills  and  energies  and  resotirces 
of  many  peoples  and  nations;  above  all,  it  involved  the  compassion 
of  countless  individuals  who  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain,  except  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  well  in  the  eyes  of 
man  and  ^od.  Ve  are  speaking  here  of  transferring  »±x  more  than 
ten  thousand  Amheric  speaking  Jeww,  by  many  considered  relics  of 
the  Stone  Age,  to  a ghighly  civilized  and  industrialized  society. 

Th#  Ethiopian  Jews  had  walked  on  foot  actoss  their  country  and  then 
their  borders  into  a Sudanese  refugee  camp,  from  there  they  were 
trucked  to  Khartoum  wherethey  boarded  planes  to  B1>ussels  from 
which  they  were  flown  to  Israel•  Now  consider*  Israel  has  been  a 
country  seared  by  war^  a counti^  which  every  night  sees  the  bxirial 
of  its  young  men  on  the  TV  screen  and  is  shaken  to  the  core  by  the 
wails  of  the  relatiges,  it  is  beset  by  grave  economic  difficulties; 
severe  housing  shortages,  rapidly  increasing  unemployment  and  a 
ruined  currency.  At  that  very  moment,  with  all  these  issues  in 
the  forefront  of  reality,  the  Israeli  government  has  been  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  unbudgeted  dollars  on  the  absorption  of 
the  Ethiopian  immigrants.  It*s  about  the  last  thing  they  need  but 
think*  what  would  you  have  given;  how  gratefuA  would  you  have  been, 
for  your  sakes  or  the  sake  of  your  families,  had  but  one  nation  in 
the  1930s  been  willing  to  sacrifice  to  such  an  extent  to  let  you  in* 
Here  we  are  speaking  of  the  essence  of  civilized  behavior;  of  a 
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group  of  immigrant»  seeking  and  finding  a now  life. 

dut  to  bring  these  people  in  is  Just  the  beginning.  At  one 
time;  oven  Jewlshvieltors  lot  alone  stranger»־,  felt  that  the  best  so- 
lutlon  to  the  Falasha  problem  w as  to  encourage  Xian  missionaries  1 
Not  so  today  despite  the  many  problomskof  a people  who  arrive  not 
only  with  black  skin  but  with  emaciated  bodies,  rags  on  their  persons, 
without  shoes  and  riddled  with  desease.  They  hide  orusts  of  bread 
rmder  their  sheets  for  fear  of  starvation  tomorrow!  ^hey  have  to  be 
taught  to  use  knives  and  forks,  that  eleftrical  wires  are  not  worms; 
that  gas  can  be  dangerous;  that  thetrauma  of  life  and  death  struggle 
1»  over  for  their  group,  ■*nd  that  is  why  the  children  are  in  front 
of  the  school  building  hours  before  the  doors  are  opened  and  that  is 
also  why  every  social  worker  associated  with  this  process  of  absorp- 
tlon  remarks  time  and  again  on  ths  almost  unnatural  silence  which  is 
a part  of  these  people.  Israelis,  hard  as  they  are,  have  taken  these 
immigrants  to  heart  with  an  outpouring  of  live,  realizing  full  well 

the  many  social  problems  which  will  come  totbelr  doorstep  with  the 

passage  of  time.  No  one  is  willing  to  venture  a guess  as  to  what 

will  be  in  twenty  years,  much  less  in  fifty;  but  for  now־,  on  a purely 

humanitarian  basis,  this  group  was  brought  in  because  they  are  recog- 
nlzed  as  Jews,  because  we  have  a moral  obligation  as  Jews־,  because 
we  value  Life  morethan  any  other  commodity.  This  is  civilization 
in  its  Ultimate  terms,  this  1־  the  concept  of  Mltzvah  central  tu  us 
as  Jews;  Without  its  presence  in  our  lives  there  is  no  ־enter  to 
our  exlstenoe.  If  we  fail  to  reoognizw  this  equation,  Tom  Kippur 
if  without  significance!  if  we  understand  the  lesson,  as  we  in- 

oribe  others  so  are  we  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

In  brief,  as  Jews  on  this  day.  we  have  a choice!  that  is  what 

the  Day  of  Atonement  is  all  about;  Shall  we  turn  this  way  or  that; 
shall  we  mind  our  ways  or  not,  shall  we  help  or  SSlSIltral,  shall 
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ire  enhance  our  humanity  or  remain  conscious  only  of  self?  It  la 
tiaie  that  forty  years  have  passed  since  Klaus  Mann  asked  some  per- 
tinent  questinns  of  Hichard  Strauss  ן the  answers  shock  us  still^ 
as  does  the  anger  in  human  beings,  in  nations  because  the  noise 
is  so  overwhelming  that  the  momenta  of  silence  or  decency  or  good, 
of  Mitzvah,  can  hardly  be  noted  above  and  beyond  the  din^  Per- 
haps  the  essence  of  this  discussion  lies  in  the  realm  of  com- 
bining  the  ancient  word  with  the  modem  need;  Amos,  one  of  our 
great  voices  of  prophecy j,'  more  than  2■^  mill*nla  ago  asked  the 
questloni  Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  onto  ^e^ 

O Children  or  Israel?"  ^or  the  sake  of  life,  to  be  entered  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  for  reconciliation  to  have  an  effect,  because 
we  choose  Life  over  anger  and  hurt  and  noise  and  vulgarity‘,  I 
guess  we  have  answered  God*s  question  in  the  affirmative • We 
are  as  they,  we  are  one^,  we  strive  for  cilitied  behavior  for 
it  averts  the  evil  decree. 

Amen• 


